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THE CANTICLE OF THE SUN. 
(St. FRANCIS OF ASSISL.) 
BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


_ To Thee, O Lord, Most High, Omnipotent, 
Be glory, honor, praise, and benediction! 


Praised be my Lord for the creatures He hath made, 
And chiefest among them our brother Sun, 

Eldest and best of all, who fetches day, 

Which, radiant with great splendor, signifies 

The Omnipotent, Most High, Inscrutable One. 


Praised be my Lord, praised fur our sister Moon, 
And the lucent Stars which He hath set on high. 


Praised be my Lord, prajsed for our brother Wind, 
For air, clouds, calm, weather, seasons—everything 
Whereby the lives of His creatures is sustained. 


Praised be my Lord, praised for our sister Water, 
Humble and serviceable, precious, pure. 


Praised be my Lord, praised for our brother Fire, 
Who, storming through the darkness, conquers night, 
So jubilant he, so mighty and so strong. 


Praised be n % Lord, praised for our mother Earth, 
Who, bea 3 us her children, also bears 
ihr gr 807 kinds, and colored flowers and grass. 


who #504 be my Lord, praised for our sister Death, 
/ From whom no man that liveth shall escape. 


Wo, wo to those who die in mortal sin; 
But blessed they who by His holy will 
Walk, for the second death shall harm them not. 


Praised be Thou, Lord, for those who, loving Thee 
Pardon one another for the love of Thee, 

Who suffer infirmity and tribulation, 

And patiently endure all things in peace, 

For they, Most High, shall have a crown from Thee! 


Praise ye and bless my Lord, my Lord and God, 
And thank Him and serve Him with humility. 
Laudate et benedicile, mi Signore. 

New YorK City. 
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EVENING SONG. 





BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 


Ou, I am thinking of the current of cool water that is 
swinging, 
The blossoms of the lilies in the rill, 
And the mocking birds a-singing, ever singing, singing, 
singing, 
In the bosket on the border of the hill." 


I am dreaming of my mother’s face, the glory of my 
childhood, 
And my father dear, so stalwart and so strong, 
And the little cabin home, that he builded in the wild- 
wood, 
In the country of fair weather and sweet song. 


Oh, the sky, I feel its wonder, and the sun, I feel its 
splendor, 
And nectar-rich the waft adown the dell, 
While the lowing of the cattle sounds so far away and 
tender, 
And the bleating of the sheep along the fell! 


Long, long the way and weary that I've wandered from 
my mother 

And my father in the lowly cabin home; 

Now I'm going back to see them, and our lips to one 
another 

Will be better than the honey in the comb. 


Oh, mocking birds! flute louder in the fringes of the 
wildwood, : 
I am coming, fast as dreams can flow along, 
Across the lonely desert to the Eden of my childhood, 


In the country of fair weather and sweet song. . 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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THANKSGIVING FOR REFORM IN MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


BY CHARLES H. PARKHURST, D.D. 





NATURALLY, one cause for thanksgiving close to the 
hearts of a great many of us, is the municipal result 
which has recently been accomplished, and the evidence 
therein afforded of the exceedingly large element of our 
population that not only believes in better things, but 
has put forth its energy for the securing of better 
things. The thing for which we have to be grate- 
fulis not that there is so much more virtue in New 
York than there was six months ago—because I doubt if 
there is any more than there was six months ago—but 
that that virtue has become conscious of itself; has 
been aroused from a condition more or less lethargic, and 
has made itself a part of the available moral assets of 
our municipality. 

Itis avery distinct ground for gratitude that men 
have had the grace given them to lift themselves out- 
side of the ordinary limitations of religious faith and 
party affiliation which are so apt to handicap us, and 
that, forgetting points of difference, they have been able 
to work along concertedly upon a platform so religious- 
ly and politically broad as to give room for the best 
sentiments of the community, without regard to differ- 
ences of complexion, and to assert themselves and make 
themselves felt. 

We gratefully recognize the controlling wisdom and 
the sustaining and governing power from on high that 
has been the ultimate and controlling force in this entire 
movement from first to last. One cannot look carefully 
and sympathetically into the various currents of things, 
which have finally combined in one stream of effect, 
without being compelled to the recognition of a Superior 
Wisdom that is able to guide the individual currents 
and to mingle them into a power contributory to the 
Divine purpose, 

In regard to the matter of prayer, of course it is im- 
possible to reduce the results of such effort to arithme- 
tic. At the same time, I believe there is very little 
danger of overestimating the significance of prayer 
dynamics in this campaign. It has come to me from 
such a wide variety of sources—in fact, from every part 
of the country—that the progress of events has been 
watched not only with interest but with a devout regard, 
that I cannot but feel that, altho the power of prayer 
may be an impalpable thing, it has operated, along with 
other influences, with tremendous energy in securing 
the results that have been attained. 

Then as to the part which woman’s influence has 
played. The women by their wisdom, fidelity and 
impassioned loyalty have operated to bring this whole 
matter into the air and to keep it there in a way that has 
told on the thoughts of the community ; in a way that 
has intensified the sympathetic interest of the communi- 
ty, and therefore contributed more largely than can be 
easily computed to the final triumph of the sixth of 
November. It might be mentioned, by the way, that, to 
those of us who have been on the inside of all this long 
campaign, there have been a great many seemingly 
accidental coincidences and confluences of forces emanat- 
ing from distinct sources that argue aSuperintendence 
as far transcending human sagacity as thesky transcends 
the ground upon which we tread. 

Besides all this, we are grateful for the results already 
accomplished, because of the foundation therein laid for 
effects still needing to be accomplished, History, in our 
city, is making itself with great rapidity. There are 
certain historic momenta thatare in progress and that, 
by virtue of the constant increments of power, human 
and divine, which we believe will be added to them, give 
promise of larger and finer issues in the time to come. 

We believe that the objects which have already been 
attained are going to appeal to men's intelligence and 
consciences with that kind of emphasis which, so far 
from disposing them to rest quietly and satisfiedly in the 
products of previous years, will operate to lead our be 
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loved city out. on’ to larger and higher ground as the 
years go by, 

We ought not te be so monopolized, however, by a 
spirit of gratitude as to forget the very large field of 
opportunity that still lies open to us inside of our own 
town. It must not be forgotten that one hundred thou- 
sand men, supposed to be intelligent, have indicated at 
the polls their preference for a municipal government 
administered by the Crokers, the Divvers, the Sheehans 
and the Gradys. The size of the majority in favor of 
the reform movement was not sufficient to warrant on 
our part anything like a spirit of jubilation. 

But, even in that connection, there occurs still an oc- 
casion for thankfulness, in that the progress of the cam- 
paign has demonstrated, with surprising clearness, the 
willingness even of those who have been allies and sup- 
porters of Tammany Hall to respond to the intelligent 
and sincere overtures made to them by the advocates of 
wise and honest government, 

One of the most interesting and surprising lessons 
which I have learned in the course of my contact with 
various nationalities resident in New York City, is that 
these people are not poor citizend because they are 
vicious, but because Anti-Tammany influence has not 
interested itself in quickening their intelligence and 
guiding them into a sound understanding of the duties 
and the prerogatives of the American citizen. I believe 
that if we had had three weeks more in which to carry 
forward the campaign we would have added, at least, to 
the Anti-Tammany majority. The change of sentiment 
in this respect in the eastern and southeastern portions 
of the town during the last year is simply phenomenal. 

The religious press and the secular press, both, since 
they first took an interest in the subject, have availed to 
make the question of our municipal needs a question of 
personal concern as no other influence would have been 
able todo. The concertedness of sympatby between the 
secular and religious press during the last year of war- 
fare has operated, on the one side, to re-enforce the 
secular press, and, on the other side, to enhance the 
significance of the utterances of the religious press. 
They have worked singularly hand in hand, Their 
motives may not have been altogether thesame. The 
spirit that animated them has, without doubt, been dis- 
similar. The secular press has concerned itself more 
particularly with that which is distinctively ethical, 
whereas the religious press has felt its way down to the 
Divine and Eternal ground of things. But each has 
supplemented the other and made of the two an energy 
of tremendous strength. AndI have felt, over and over 
again, like indicating my own obligations to the fidelity 
with which our journalistic supporters, both secular and 
religious, have sustained—I will not say me—but the 
cause which we have had so closely at heart. 

We have, then, to sum it all up, very abundant 
grounds for gratitude at this season of the year when 
men’s hearts naturally a of tradition incline 
themselves in the direction of devout thanksgiving. And 
we trust that the recurrence of our annual festival may 
operate to make our hearts increasingly tender toward 
one another, enlargedly, intelligently loyal to our own 
city, more intensely patriotic toward our beloved coun- 
try and replete with thankfulness toward Him who is 
the gracious Providence, and Wise, and Affectionate 
and Strong Governor of us all. 

Lakewoop, N. J. 


AN OLD THANKSGIVING FIRESIDE. 
BY ALICH MORSE EARLE. 
I. 





AROUND the great glowing fireplace in an old New 
England kitchen centered all the bomeliness, the pictur- 
esqueness, the comfort, that could be found in an old- 
time New England home. The walls and floor were bare; 
the furniture often meager, plain and comfortless ; the 
windows small and ill-fitting; the whole house was 
draughty and cold ; but in the kitchen glowed a bene‘i- 
cent heart that spread warmth and cheer aad welcome 
to the whole household, and beauty also, when 

“ the old, rude-furnisbhed room 
Burst flower-like into rosy bicom 

The early settlers builded great chimaeys with ample 
open hearths, aed the vast forests supplied to those 
hearths plentiful fuel ; but as the forests disappeared ia 
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Loose and long, a coat for Fashionable 
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Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Meda! bv the Society of Arts for 
‘Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, W. Y. 
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THE SANITARIUM OF THE WORLD. 


How many of those who go to the Eu- 
ropean springs for their health realize 
that in the one State of California there 
are more and a greater variety of medic- 
inal springs than in all the _European 
countries combined? It is a fact, how- 
ever. There is no disorder for which 
medicinal waters can afford relief but that 
finds its natural remedy in California. 
Every imaginable kind of mineral springs 
there exist, some hot and others cold, 
There are splendid swimming lakes of 
naturally hot medicinal waters of many 
kinds. Asa rule, the yield of water from 
these California springs is remarkably 
free, so that no one is stinted. Scores of 
the more noted are provided with com- 
fortable buildings and every other ad- 
junct for the comfort and cure of invalids, 
many of them being fashionable resorts 
for people who really do not need the use 
of the healing waters. The charges are 
moderate, and the patronage large. 

A very important element of the popu- 
larity and efficiency of California is the 
delicious and healing climate. No cli- 
mate so bland, so generous, so invigorat- 
ing, can be found in any country of Eu- 
rope. It is worth something to the mind 
and the body to be surrounded by fruits 
and flowers every day in the year, and to 
be absolutely sure of freedom from mala- 
rial poisoning. The climate possibly 
doubles the healing value of springs which 
in themselves are the finest and most 
beneficial in the world, 








Four Days to California 
In a luxurious train of Pullman Sleep- 
ing and Dining Cars. The ‘‘SUNSET 
LIMITED” is the name of the New 
Train which the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany will run between New Orleans and 
San Francisco once a week during the 
coming winter. The equipment and time 
unsurpassed by any route. Through tickets 
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A Winter in 
California : 
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ful winter resort in America. It also 
possesses the most novel attractions. 
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THE CANTICLE OF THE SUN. 


(St. FRANCIS OF ASSISI.) 








BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 





To Thee, O Lord, Most High, Omnipotent, 
Be glory, honor, praise, and benediction! 


Praised be my Lord for the creatures He hath made, 
And chiefest among them our brother Sun, 

Eldest and best of all, who fetches day, 

Which, radiant with great splendor, signifies 

The Omnipotent, Most High, Inscrutable One. 


Praised be my Lord, praised fur our sister Moon, 
And the lucent Stars which He hath set on high. 


Praised be my Lord, praised for our brother Wind, 
For air, clouds, calm, weather, seasons—everything 
Whereby the lives of His creatures is sustained. 


Praised be my Lord, praised for our sister Water, 
Humble and serviceable, precious, pure. 


Praised be my Lord, praised for our brother Fire, 
Who, storming through the darkness, conquers night, 
So jubilant he, so mighty and so strong. 


Praised be my Lord, praised for our mother Earth, 
Who, bearing us her children, also bears 
Fruit of many kinds, and colored flowers and grass. 


Praised be my Lord, praised for our sister Death, 
From whom no man that liveth shall escape. 


Wo, wo to thase who die iu mortal sin; 
But blessed they who by His holy will 
Walk, for the second death shall harm them not. 


Praised be Thou, Lord, for those who, loving Thee 
Pardon one another for the love of Thee, 

Who suffer infirmity and tribulation, 

And patiently endure all things in peace, 

For they, Most High, shall have a crown from Thee! 


Praise ye and bless my Lord, my Lord and God, 
And thank Him and serve Him with humility. 
Laudate et benedicile, mi Signore. 

New York Ciry. 
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EVENING SONG. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 











Ou, I am thinking of the current of cool water that is 
swinging, 
The blossoms of the lilies in the rill, 
And the mocking birds a-singing, ever singing, singing, 
singing, 
In the bosket on the border of the hill. ° 


I am dreaming of my mother’s face, the glory of my 
childhood, 
And my father dear, so stalwart and so strong, 
And the little cabin home, that he builded in the wild- 
* wood, 
In the country of fair weather and sweet song. 


Oh, the sky, I feel its wonder, and the sun, I feel its 
splendor, 
And nectar-rich the waft adown the dell, 
While the lowing of the cattle sounds so far away and 
tender, ’ 
And the bleating of the sheep along the fell! 


Long, long the way and weary:that I’ve wandered from 
“ my mother : 
And my father in the lowly cabin home: 
Now I’m going back to see them, and our lips to one 
‘another 
Will be better than the honey in the comb. 


Oh, mocking birds! flute louder in.the fringes of the 
wildwood, 
I am coming, fast as dreams can flow along, 

Across the lonely desert to the Eden of my childhood, 
In the country of fair weather and sweet song. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 

THANKSGIVING FOR REFORM IN MUNICIPAL 

GOVERNMENT. 


BY CHARLES H. PARKHURST, D D. 











NATURALLY, one cause for thanksgiving close to the 
hearts of a great many of us, isthe municipal result 
which has recently been accomplished, and the evidence 
therein afforded of the exceedingly large element of our 
population that not only believes in better things, but 
has put- forth its energy for the securing of better 
things. The thing for which we have to be grate- 
fulis not that there is so much more virtue in New 
York than there was six months ago—because I doubt if 
there is any more than there was six months ago—but 
that that virtue has become conscious of itself; has 
been arouse from a condition more or less lethargic, and 
has made itself a part of the available moral assets of 
ovr municipality. 

Itis avery distinct ground for grati'ude that men 
have had the grace given them to lift themselves out- 
side of the ordinary limitations of religious faith and 
party affiliation which are so apt to handicap us, and 
that, forgetting points of difference, they have been able 
to work along conceriedly upon a platform so religious- 
ly and politically broad as to give room for the best 
sentiments of the community, without regard to differ- 
ences of complexion, and to assert themselves and make 
themselves felt. 

We gratefully recognize the controlling wisdom and 
the sustaining and governing power from on high that 
has been the ultimate and controlling force in this entire 
movement from first to last. One cannot look carefully 
and sympathetically into the various currents of things, 

which have finally combined in one stream of effect, 
without being compelled to the recognition of a Superior 
Wisdom that is able to guide the individual currents 
and to mingle them into a power contributory to the 
Divine purpose, 

In regard to the matter of prayer, of course it is im- 
possible to reduce thé results of such effort to arithme- 
tic. At the same time, I believe there is very little 
danger of overestimating the significance of prayer 
dynamics in this campaign. It has come to me from 
such a wide variety of sources—in fact, from every part 
of the country—that the progress of events has been 
watched not only with interest but with a devout regard, 
that I cannot but feel that, altho the power of prayer 
may be an impalpable thing, it has operated, along with 
other influences, with tremendous energy in securing 
the results that have been attained. 5 

Then as to the part which woman’s influence has 
played. The women by their wisdom, fidelity and 
impassioned loyalty have operated to bring this whole 
matter into the air and to keep it there in a way that has 
told on the thoughts of the community ; in a way that 
has intensified the sympathetic interest of the communi- 
ty, and therefore contributed more largely than can be 
easily computed to the final triumph of the sixth of 
November. It might be mentioned, by the way, that, to 
those of us who have been on the inside of all this long 
campaign, there have been a great many seemingly 
accidental coincidences and con fluences of forces emanat- 

ing from distinct sources that argue a Superintendence 
as far transcending human sagacity as thesky transcends 
the ground upon which we tread. 

Besides all this, we are grateful for the results already 
accomplished, because of the foundation therein laid for 
effects stili needing to be accomplished. History, in our 
city, is making itself with great rapidity. There are 
certain historic momenta thatare in progress and that, 
by virtue of the constant increments of power, human 
and divine, which we believe will be added to them, give 
promise of larger and finer issues in the time to come. 

"We believe that the objects which have already been 

attained are going to appeal to men’s intelligence and 

consciences with that kind of emphasis which, so far 
from disposing them to rest quietly and sat’sfi~dly in the 
products of previous years, will operate to lead our be- 


loved city out on to iarger and higher ground as the 
years go by, 

We ought not to be so monopolized, however, by a 
spirit of gratitude as to forget the very large field of 
opportunity that still lies open to us inside of our own 
town. It must not be forgotten that one hundred thou- 
sand men, supposed to be intelligent, have indicated at 
the polls their preference for a municipal government 
administered by the Crokers, the Divvers, the Sheehans 
and the Gradys. The size of the majority in favor of 
the reform movement was not sufficient to warrant on 
our part anything like a spirit of jubilation. 

But, even in that connection, there occurs still an oc- 
casion for thankfulness, in that the progress of the cam- 
prign has demonstrated, wih surprising clearness, the 
willingness even of those who have ben allies and sup- 
porters of Tammany Hall to respond to the intelligent 
and sincere overtures made to them by the advocates of 
wise and honest government, 

One of the most interesting and surprising lessons 
which I have learned in the course of my contact with 
various nationalities resident in New York City, is that 
these people are not poor citizens because they are 
vicious, but because Anti-Tammany influence has not 
interested itself in quickening their intelligence and 
guiding them into a sound understanding of the duties 
and the prerogatives of the American citizen, I believe 
that if we had had three weeks more in which to carry 
forward the campaign we would have added, at least, to 
the Anti-Tammany majority. The change of sentiment 
in this respect in the eastern and southeastern portions 
of the town during the last year is simply phenomenal, 

The religious press and the secular press, both, since 

they first took an interest in the subject, have availed to 
make the question of our municipal needs a question of 
personal concern as no other influence would have been 
able todo, The concertedness of sympathy between the 
secular and religious press during the last year of war- 
fare has operated, on the one side, to re-enforce the 
secular press, and, on the other side, to enhance the 
significance of the utterances of the religious press, 
They have worked singularly hand in hand. Their 
motives may not have been altogether the same. The 
spirit that animated them has, without doubt, been dis- 
similar. The secular press has concerned itself more 
particularly with that whicb is distinctively ethical, 
whereas the religious press has felt its way down to the 
Divine and Eternal ground of things. But each has 
supplemented the other and made of the two an energy 
of tremendons strength. AndI have felt, over and over 
again, like indicating my own obligations to the fidelity 
with which our journalistic supporters, both secular and 
religious, have sustained—I will not say me—but the 
cause which we have had so closely at heart. 

We have, then, to sum it all up, very abundant 
grounds for gratitude at this season of the year when 
men’s hearts naturally and perforce of tradition incline 
themselves in the direction of devout thanksgiving. And 
we trust that the recurrence of our aunual festival may 
operate to make our hearts increasingly tender toward 
one another, enlargedly, intelligently loyal to our own 
city, more intensely patriotic toward our beloved coun- 
try and replete with thankfulness toward Him who is 
the gracious Providence, and Wise, and Affectionate 
and Strong Governor of us all. 

LakEwoop, N. J. 
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AN OLD THANKSGIVING FIRESIDE. 
BY ALICE MORSE EARLE. 
I. 


AROUND the great glowing fireplace in an old New 
England kitchen centered all the bomeliness, the pictur- 
esqueness, the comfort, that could be found in an old- 
time. New England home. The walls and floor were bare; 
the furniture often meager, plain and comfortless ; the 
windows small and ill-fitting; the whole honse was 
draughty and cold ; but in the kitchen glowed a benefi- 
cent heart that spread warmth and cheer and welcome 
to the whole household, and beauty als>, when 

“ the old, rude-furnished room, 
Burst flower-like into rosy bloom.”’ 

The early settlers builded great chimneys with ample 

open hear hs, a1d the vist forssts sinplied to those 
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the vicinity of the towns, the fireplaces also shrank in 
size, so that in Franklin’s day he could write of the big 
chimneys as “the fireplaces of our fathers”; and his 
inventions for economiz‘ng fuel had begun to be regard- 
ed as necessities. 

We often see in pictures illustrating earliest colonial 
times fireplaces with hanging cranes, but the crane was 
.unknown in those days. When the seventeenth-century 
chimney was built, ledges were left on either side, and 


. on them rested the ends of a long heavy pole of green 


wood, called a lug-pole or back-bar. The derivation of 
the word lug pole is often given as meaning from lug to 
lug, as the chimney-side was often called the lug. Whit- 
tier wrote : 
“ And for him who sat by the chimney lug.” 
Others give it from the old English word lug, to carry ; 
for it was, indeed the carrying-pole. It was placed 
high up in the yawning chimney, with the thought 
and intent of its being out of reach of the devouring 
flames, and from it hung a motley collection of hooks of 
various lengths and weights, sometimes with long rods, 
sometimes with chains, and rejoicing in various names. 
Pot hooks, pot hangers, pot hangles, pot claws, pot cleps, 
were one and the same; so also were trammels and 
crooks. Gib and gibcroke were other titles. Hake was, 
of course, the old English for hook: 
“ On went the boilers till the hake 
Had much ado to bear ’em.” 
A twi-crook was a double hook. 

By these vari-named hooks were suspended at various 
hights over the flames, pots, kettles and other bailed 
cooking utensils. 

The lug-pole, tho made of green wood, often became 
brit tle or charred through too long and careless use over 
the hot fire, and was left in the chimney till it broke 
under its weighty burden of food and metal. And as 
within the chimney corner was a favorite seat for both 
old and young of the household, not only were precious 
cooking utensils endangered and food lost, but human 
life as well, as told in Judge Sewall’s dairy, and in other 
diaries and letters of the times. So, when the iron crane 
was hung in the fireplace, it not only added grace and 
convenience to the family hearth but safety as well. On 
it still were hung the pot hooks and trammels, but with 
shortened arms or hangers. 

The change in methods of cooking is plainly evinced 
in many of our common cooking utensils. In olden times 
the pots and kettles always stood on legs, and all skillets 
and fryingpans and saucepans stood on slender legs, 
that, with their contents, they might be placed, if desired, 
over small beds of coals raked to one side of the hearth. 
A further convenience to assist this placing over coals was 
a trivet, a little tripod or three-footed stand, usually but 
a simple skeleton frame on which the skillet could be 
placed. In the corner of a fireplace would be seen triv- 
ets with legs of various lengths, through which the de- 
sired amount of heat could be obtained. We read in 
Eden’s ‘‘ First Books on America”: 


“* He shulde fynde in one place a fryingpan in another a 
chauldron, here a tryvet, there aspytle, and these in kynde 
in every pore mans house.”’ 


Of some later date was the toast rack, also standing on 
its little spindling legs. 

No better list can be given of the kitchen utensils of 
earliest colonial days than those found in the inventories 
of the estates of the dead immigrants. These inventories 
are, in some cases, still preserved in the Colonial Court 
Records, We find that James Olmstead, of Hartford, 
Conn., had in 1640 in his kitchen : 


“2 Brasse Skillets 1 Ladle 1 candlestick one mortar all 
OF brnmse 1 bemsbe POU... eo cvccesecsscvcsossssdovcctocete 5. 

“7 Small peuter dishes 1 peuter bason 6 porringers 2 
peuter candlesticks 1 frudishe 2 little sasers 1 smale 


“7 biger peuter dishes 1 salt 2 peuter cupps 1 peuter 
dram i peuter bottel 1 Warmeing pan 18 peuter 
SCTE iv inn dncccccnssceddestccedstsihudsdcseecbaucebieaas 2. 12. 
“1Stupan 3 bowles &atunnel 7dishes 10spoones one 
Weoddin cupp 1 Wooddin platter with three old lat- 
ten panns Two dozen and a halfe trenchers two 
WE CIR sooo ws odo siviesiasevicbaricbbes aanes ll. 
“2Jacks 2 Bottels 2drinking hones 1 little pott........ 10. 
“2 beare hogsheads 2’beare barrels 2 powdering tubs 4 
brueing vessels lcowle 2 firkins. 


ee eee e meee eeeeeeseses 


This was certainly a very good outfit. The utensils for 
the manufacture and storage of beer did not probably 
stand in the kitchen, but in the lean-to or brew-house. 
A “cowl” was a large tub with ears ; in it liquids could 


_ be carried by two persons, who bore the ends of a pole 


thrust through the ears or handles, Often with the cowl 
was specified a pail with iron bail. This naming of the 
pail-bail marked the change in the form of pail handles; 
originally pails were carried by sticks thrust through 
ears on either side of the vessel. , 

Jacks were leather jugs or drinking horns much used 
in English alehouses in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, whose use gave rise to the singular notion of the 
French that Englishmen drank their ale out of their 
boots. ‘'Latten” ware was a kind of brass. It may be 
noted that no tin appears on this list. 

Brass utensils were far from cheap. Handsome brass 
mortars were expensive. Brass kettles were worth three 
pounds apiece. Nu wonder the Indians wished their 
brass kettles buried with them as their most precious 
possessions, The brass utensils of William Whiting, of 








Hartford, in 1649, were worth twenty pounds; Thomas 
Hooker’s about fifteen pounds, Among other utensils 
named in the inventories of some neighbors of Mr. 
Hooker and Mr. Olmstead were an ‘‘ iron to make Wafer 
cakes, 10s,,” *‘ dyitt vessels,” ‘‘shredin knife,” ‘flesh 
fork.” Robert Day had a “ brass chaffin dish, 3s, lether 
bottle 2s, brass posnet 4s, brass pott 6s, brass kettle 
2.108.” A chafing-dish in olden times was an open box 
of wire into which coals were thrust. 

Ephraim Huit, of Windsor, Conn., had these articles, 
among others : 


“1Cullender 2 Pudding pans. In kitchen in brasse & 
Iron potts, ladies, skimmers, dripping pans, posnets, 


and other pan§. ...........00cccccccceecececersercnseceess 6. 10s 
A pair Andirons 2 Brandii 2 Pair Crooks 8 pair of 

tonges and Iron Spitts pothangers..............-+++-+++ 1. 
BPR. sak hava desincivicrcdconwasuncbécéiensenamedeuaes 2. 
Tubbs pales churnes butter barrels & other woodin im- 

PUNE. d ccdaicciveivaeenncnsvgssicosssccospinavenswenneces 2. 


The ‘two Brandii” were brand-irons or brondyrons, a 
kind of trivet or support sometimes set on andirons. 
Sometimes it held brands or logs in place, or upon it 
dishes could be set. Toasting irons and broiling irons 
are named. ‘‘Scieufes,” or sieves, were worth a shilling 
apiece. 

Eleazer Lusher, of Dedham, Mass., in 1672 owned coh- 
irons, trammels, firepans, gridirons, toasting fork, salt 
pan, brand pan, mortar, pestle, box iron heaters, kettles, 
skillets, spits, fryingpan, ladles, skimmers, chafing 
dishes, pots, pot hooks and creepers. 

The name “ creeper” brings to our consideration one 
of the homeliest charms of the fireplace—the andirons, 
Creepers were the lower and smaller andirons placed be- 
tween the great firedogs. The word is also applied toa 
low cooking spider which could be pushed in among the 
embers. ‘‘Cob-irons” were the simplest form of and- 
irons, and usually were used merely to support the spit ; 
sometimes they had hooks to hold a dripping pan under 
the spit. Sometimes a fireplace showed three pairs of 
andirons, on which logs could be laid at various hights. 
Sometimes a single pair of andirons had three sets of 
hooks or branches {cr the same purpose. They were 
made of iron, copper, steel or brass, often cast in a 
handsome design. The andirons played an important 
part in the construction and preservation of a fire. 

And the construction of one of these great fires was no 
light or careless matter. Whittier, in his ‘Snow Bound,” 
thus tells of the making of the fire in his home: 

“ We piled with care our nightly stack 
Of wood against the chimney-back,— 
The oaken log, green, huge, and thick, 
And on its top the stout back-stick ; 
The knotty forestick laid apart, 
And filled between with curious art 
The ragged brush ; then hovering near 
We watched the first red blaze appear." 

Often the great backlog had to be rolled in with hand- 
spikes, sometimes drawn in by a chain and ycke of 
oxen. The making of the fire and its preservation from 
day to day were of equal importance. The covering of 
the brands at night was one of the domestic duties whose 
non-fulfillment in those match-less days often rendered 
necessary a journey with fire shovel to the house of 
nearest neighbor to obtain glowing coals to start. again 
the kitchen fire. 

A great domestic luxury seen in well-to.do homes was 
a tin kitchen, a box-like arrangement open on the one 
side, which was set next the blaze. It stood on four 
legs. In it bread was baked or “‘ roasted.” Through the 
kitchen passed a spit which could be turned by an ex- 
ternal handle ; on it meat was spitted to be roasted, and 
could be turned and basted. The brick oven was not 
used so frequently, usually but once aweek. This was 
a permanent furnishing. When the great chimney was 
built, a solid heap of stones was placed for its founda- 
tion, and a vastand massive structure was reared upon it. 
On one side of the kitchen fireplace, but really a part of 
thechimney whole, was an oven which opened at one side 
into the chimney, and below an ash pit with swinging 
iron doors with a damper. Toheat this oven a great fire 
of dry wood was kindled within it, and kept burning 
fiercely for some hours. Then the coal and ashes were 
removed, the chimney draught and damper were closed, 
aud the food to be cooked was placed in the heated oven. 
Great pans of brown bread, pots of pork and beans, an 
Indian pudding, a dozen pies, all went into the fiery fur- 
nace together. 

On Thanksgiving week the great oven was heated 
night and morning for several days. To place edibles 
at the rear of the glowing oven, it is plain some kind of 
a shovel must be used; and an abnormally long-handled 
one was universally found by the oven-side. Itwascalled 
aslice or peel, or fire-peel or bread-peel. Such an emblem 
was it of domestic utility and unity that a peel and astrong 
pair of tongs were a universal and luck-bearing gift to a 
bride. A good iron peel and tongs cost about a dollar 
and a half. The name occurs constantly in old wills 
among kitchen properties. We read of ‘“‘the oven, the 
mawkin, the bavin, the peel.” Sometimes, when the 
oven was heated, the peel was besprinkled with. meal, 
and great heaps of rye and Indian dough were placed 
thereon, and by a dextrous and indescribable twist 
thrown upon cabbage leaves on the oven-bottom and 
thus baked in a haycock shape. 

** Shepherd Tom” Hazard, in his inimitable ‘‘ Johnny 





‘November 29, 
Cake Papers,” thus speaks of the old-time methods of 
baking : 


“Bhineinjun bread, vulgarly called nowadays rye and 
Indian bread, in the olden time was always madc of one 
quart of unbolted Rhode Island rye meal totwo quarts of 
the coarser grained parts of Ambrosia (Narragansett corn 
meal) well kneaded and made into large round loaves of 
the size of a half-peck measure. There are two ways of 
baking it. One way was to fill two large iron basins with 
the kneaded dough and, late in the evening, when the logs 
were well burned down, to clear a place in the middle of the 
fire and place the two basins of bread, one on top of the 
other, so as to inclose their contents and press them into 
one loaf. The whole was then carefully covered with hot 
ashes, with coals on top, and left until morning. Another 
way was to place a number of loaves in iron basins in a 
long-heated and well-tempered brick oven—stone would 
not answer as the heat is too brittle—into which a cup of 
water was also placed to make the crust soft. The differ- 
ence between brown bread baked in this way, with its 
thick, soft, sweet crust, from that baked in the oven of an 
iron stove I leave to abler pens than mine to portray.” 

In some friendly chimney corners there stood a jovial 
companion of the peel and tongs called the flip iron, 
or loggerhead, or flip-dog, or hottle. Lowell wrote: 

*“ Where dozed a fire of beechen logs that bred 

Strange fancies in its embers golden-red, 

And nursed the loggerhead, whose hissing dip, 

Timed by nice instinct, creamed the bow! of flip.” 
Flip was a drink of vast popularity, and I believe of po- 
tent benefit in those days when fierce winters and cold 
houses made hot drinks more necessary to the preserva- 
tion of health than nowadays, It was made of honest, 
home-brewed beer, slightly sweetened with sugar or mo- 
lasses, or even dried pumpkin, and flavored with a lib- 
eral dash of strong rum, all stirred up and creamed with 
the red-hot, seething loggerhead. I have drunk flip, but, 
like many a much-vaunted luxury of the olden time, I 
prefer to read of it. It is indescribably burnt and bitter 
in flavor. 

It may be noted in nearly all old inventories that a 
warming pan is a part of the kitchen furnishing. Wood 
wrote in 1634 of exportation to the New England colony, 
‘* Warming pannes & stewing pannes are of necessary 
use and very good traffick there.” One was invoiced in 
1642 at 3s. 6d., another in 1654 at 5s. A warming pan 
was a shallow pan of metal, usually brass or iron, about 
a foot in diameter and three or four inches deep, with a 
pierced brass or copper cover. It was fitted with a long 
wooden handle. When used it was filled with coals, and 
when thoroughly heated was thrust between the icy 
sheets of the bed, and moved up and down to give 
warmth to every corner. Its fireside neighbor was the 
footstove, a box of perforated metal in a wooden frame, 
within which hot coals could be placed to warm the feet 
during a long winter’s drive, or to render endurable the 
arctic atmosphere of the unheated churches. Often a 
lantern of pierced metal hung near the warming pan. 
The old-time lanterns, still occasionally found in New 
England kitchens or barns, form a most interesting study 
for the antiquary, and a much neglected fad for the 
collector. I have one of Elizabethan shape, to which 
when I found it, fragments of thin sheets of horn still 
clung—the remains of the horn slides which originally 
were inclosed in the metal frame. 

High up on the heavy beam over the fireplace stood 
usually a candlestick, an old lamp, perhaps a sausage 
stuffer ora spice mill, anda candle mold, a couple of 
wooden noggins, sometimes a pipe-tongs. By the side 
of the fireplace hung the soot-blackened, smoke-dried 
almanac. In many a colonial household the Bible, 
Psalm Book and almanac formed the sole library. The 
almanac was guide, counselor and friend, and was con- 
stantly consulted. Near the almanac sometimes hung a 
betty-lamp, whose ill-smelling flame could supply for 
conning the pages a closer tho scarce brighter light than 
the flickering hearth flame. 

By the hearth, sometimes in the chimney corner, stood 
the high-backed settle, a sheltered seat, while the family 
dye-pot often was used by the children asa chimney seat. 

BROOELYx, N. Y. 
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“NATIONS OF MEN.” 


A THANKSGIVING SERMON. 
BY R. M. PATTERSON, D.D., LL.D. 


Acts 17: 26is a good National Thanksgiving Day 
text. The truths contained in it fall easily apart : 

1, All men belong to the one race: God “hath made 
of one blood all nations of men.” 2. The nations, being 
of one blood, should live in peace together : “‘ for to dwell 
on all the face of the earth”; in order that they might 
dwell together in peace. 38. God rules over the nations : 
He “‘ hath determined the times before appointed and 
the bounds of their habitation” The beginning of 
every nation, its progress upward to power, the extent 
of the territory that it shall occupy or govern ; the time 
and the means of its decline and fall—God settled all 
these matters of history ; they work out his predeter- 
mined and appointed plan. 4. God’s dealings with “‘na- 
tions of men” are designed to lead them to the knowl- 
edge of him: “that they should seek the Lord, if haply 
they might feel after him and find him.” His govern- 
ment of them, as it develops iteelf, should have this 
effect on nations and on the individuals of which they 
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are composed. When he blesses, and while he blesses, a 
nation with adoring gratitude should serve him the more 
heartily. When he chastises, it should bow before him 
and be reclaimed from its errors. 

There are several practical inferences from these 
truths. We single out the following : 


1. If God be in the highest and most unrestricted sense 


the Ruler of the nations, how unutterably foolish is the 
secular idea of the national life and the national govern- 
ment. 

2. As God is the Ruler of the “nations of men,” as 
well as of the individuals who compose the nation, the 
moral law is obligatory upon the former as well as upon 
the latter. The same precepts which are binding on a 
man in his private life bind him also as acitizen. The 
same obligations that rest upon an individual rest upon a 
community of individuals. The national conscience 
should be the same as the personal conscience. What is 
immoral for a man is immoral for a community of men. 
It is.disgraceful for a man to do in his public capacity 
what he would not do in his private relations ; disgrace- 
ful for a nation to tolerate in its officials what a Church 
would rebuke in its members. 

The hideous public corruption which everybody be- 
lieved to exist, on the one hand; and on the other, the 
evident glee with which partisans discovered it in oppo- 
nents and used it for their selfish purposes, but concealed 
it in their own ranks, and the carrion-like eagerness with 
which the newspapers so generally seized hold upon 
every rumor of a new found corruption, have been very 
unsavory things in our history. Horrid, where they 
existed ; horrid, horrid, that so many exposed them and 
hunted them with such manifest deligit ! 

But how different the spirit with which corruption has 
recently been unearthed in New York! And what 
awakening of a healthy public conscience has been 
exhibited! Not only in New York but throughout the 
land is this a special cause for gratitude this Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. In this the individual Christian conscience 
and the public conscience have run together. 

8. Violations of God’s moral laws are just as inevita- 
bly punished in nations as in individuals, tho with this 
difference : the punishment of a nation is altogether in 
this world, and as national life is longer than individual, 
the effects of sins take longer to work themselves out in 
nations, and are not always so palpably manifest. 

4. Blessed is that people whose God is the Lord ! 

Our nation is tbe only one in the world which in its 
conception and birth was Christian. It was born and it 
was cradled in Protestant Christianity. As, therefore, 
peculiar guilt attaches to the child of a Christian home 
who abandons his Church, so it would be a more griev- 
ous thing for this nation, than for any other people, ever 
to disown the Lord and Redeemer who brought it into 
existence. Hitherto he has been its life and the length 
of its days. Very kind and very forbearing through all 
the past, he has through another year manifested him- 
self as a good and bountiful King. Rich and abundant 
crops have in large sections of the country rewarded the 
labors of the husbandman. The pastures are clothed 
with flocks ; the valleys also are covered over with corn ; 
they shout for joy, they also sing. We have been kept 
from the snare of the fowler, and from the noisome pes - 
tilence. The nation has been at peace with all the world. 
And may not the notes of a returning commercial pros- 
perity already commence to be heard after the season of 
unparalleled depression which we have suffered? We 
can thank God for the promise of Election day. 

Let us recognize the national mercies of the year. Let 
us each unite with them those which we have received 
in our church, in our family, and in our person. Let 
the voice of joy and thanksgiving go up to the Giver of 
all good. Let us on this Thanksgiving Day enter the 
house of God and return from it to our homes for the 
family and social pleasures of the day as Christian citi- 
zens of a Christian nation, with a deeper sense of our 
civil obligations to our God and King. Let it be remem- 
bered that each individual is one of the nation, and that 
it is by each seeking and finding him and being faithful 
in his place that the leaven of religion spreads, and God 
is glorified. A nation is, in Paul’s expressive language, 
a “nation of men.” No one is in the multitude lost to 
the divine eye. Every one that is faithful in his personal 
relations influences others. If all were faithful individ- 
ually, the nation would be faithful to its God. Be it 
ours, in our various places, to be and do what God would 
have us to be and to do; so shall we be saved ourselves, 
and do our part toward preserving our nation for its 


great and lasting work in the kingdom of the Most High. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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A CORRESPONDENT of the London Morning Post thus 
describes the boy King of Spain : 


“In appearance the little King is very bright and attractive, 
and he has lost that overweighted look which he had as a very 
young child, when his head seemed too big for his shoulders. 
Gas phasic uiiroany Sake acd. viventuun anil Seiek told 40 
foot he is a thorough little Spaniard, taking much more after 
his father, the late Alfonso XII, than after his Austrian mother. 
His power of repartee is already famous, and he loves to exer- 
cise his baby wit upon the aged generals and diplomatists of his 
court. He takes easy likes and dislikes, which are not always 
in accordance with political exigencies. Thus, one of the great 
personal favorites is M. Sagasta, the chief of the Liberal a 
After a recent change of Cabinet he asked peevishiy why M 
Sagasta no longer visited the palace, and insisted that he should 
still come to see him.” 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE MOTHER IN THE HOME. 


BY THE VENERABLE FREDERICK W. FARRAR, D.D., 
ARCHDEACON OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


IN every nation above the savage the love of sons for 
their mothers is the strongest and tenderest of all affec- 
tions ; and for that reason the influence of women must 
always be a supreme factor in the history of the world. 

This is constantly referred to in Holy Scripture. When 
the Psalmist wishes to express the extreme of sorrow he 
says, “I went heavily, as one that mourneth for his 
mother”; when the prophet would illustrate the utmost 
intensity of which earthly love is capable he asks, ‘“‘ Can 
a mother forget her sucking child, that she should not 
be mindful of the son of,her womb?” It isa love strong 
as death, yea, and even stronger than death. Poetry 
and art have alike been haunted by the unspeakably 
pathetic record which tells us how “‘ Rizpah, the daugh- 
ter of Aiah, took sackcloth and spread it for her upon 
the rock from the beginning of harvest until water 
dropped upon them out of heaven, and suffered neither 
the birds of the air to rest upon them by day, nor. the 
beasts of the field by night.” 

It was the subject of a picture by Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton in the last year’s Academy, and had been already 
shadowed forth in weird grandeur by the imagination 
of Turner. A living poet, Mr. Coventry Patmore, writes 
of the hapless mother of Armoni and Mephibosheth : 

“ Staring astonied many days 
Upon the corpses of her two fair sons, 
Whao loved her once, 
Dead in the dim and lion-haunted ways”; 
and Lord Tennyson chose Rizpah as the title of a poem 
which told an analogous tale in common life. 

Shakespeare, whom nothing escaped, has used the 
motive—the passionate love of sons for their mothers, 
and mothers for their sons—in many of his plays. In 
his “ Coriolanus ” all turns on the fact that the stern 
Roman conqueror cannot resist the entreaty of his 
mother, even when he has rejected the petition of his 
wifé. In ‘*‘ King John ” the wail of Constance over her 
little Arthur is expressed in one of the most impassioned 
outbursts of that very noble play. In ‘‘ Hamlet ” even a 
wicked and perverted mother still asserts some power 
over the heart of her miserable son. In “ Troilus and 
Cressida ” Shakespeare sums up everything which is 
strongest in woman’s influence when he makes the young 
hero exclaim : 

“ Let it not be named for womanhood, 
Think, we had mothers !” 

As we pass down the stream of English literature few 
passages are more touching than those which indorse 
the feelings of sons for their mothers. 

* Fond sharer of my infant joy, 
Fond soother of my infant tear, 
Is not thy ghost still lingering near ? 
Am I not still thy soul’s employ ?” 

If ever the sobs of a poet were audible, it is in the 
famous ‘‘ Lines to my Mother’s Picture ” of poor Cow- 
per: 

* O that those lips had language! Life has passed 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last.” 
In ‘‘ The Princess ” Tennyson wrote : 
“ My mother was as whole as some serene 
Creation, minted in the golden mood 
Of sovereign artist ”; 
and he describes her as 
* Not learned, save in gracious household ways ; 

Not perfect, nay, but full of tender wants; 

No angel, but a dearer being, all dipt 

In angel instincts, breathing Paradise.” 

The following lines of a living poet—Sir Edwin Arnold 
—to his mother will probably be unknown to most of 
our readers. I have only space for a few verses : 

“ The crimson sun is sinking, 
And the Highland hills are blue, 
And the silver lake is sleeping 
At the back of Ben Venue. 


“ And weary miles between us, 
And dreary leagues there be ; 
But my heart flies back untraveled, 
Dear mother mine, to thee. 


“I mind the time, dear mother, 
When ‘twas happiness alone 

To sit and listen ever 
To thy kind and gentle tone. 


“I think of days forgotten, 
As my fancies older grew, 
How I had wayward changes 
And thy love no changing knew. 





* I think how still thou lov’st me, 
How thy lips my brow have kissed, 
And my cheek, for all I hide it, 
Is wet—and not with mist. 
“ That love—and lie I cannot 
Here in this quiet spot— 
Hath undeserved been often, 
But never once forgot. 
“So I kneel to thee in spirit 
For thy blessing, mother true, 
Where the silver lake is sleeping 
At the back of Ben Venue.” 


I only quote these passages from the poets because I 
have ever regarded poets as at once the greatest of moral 
teachers and as possessing an insight into all the phases 
of human life which is unattainable by souls less richly 
gifted, ‘But histery furnishes us with one memorable 
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example that the influence of mothers can mold the 
whole career and ideal of their sons. It is the example 
of the Spartan mothers, What they desired, and what 
the whole Spartan nation desired beyond all things else, 
was that their boys should be heroically brave, and in- 
domitably hardy in the endurance of pain. This was 
essential in a race which held its hegemony solely by its 
thews and sinews, and which had no walls to its capital 
except the breasts of its defenders. Hence those two 
most characteristic stories in which antiquity delighted. 
A Spartan boy complaining to his mother that his sword 
was too short, she replied, “‘ Add a step to it.” A Spar- 
tan mother giving a shield to her son said, with laconic 
brevity, } tav } éxi rév. “‘ This, or on it”—bring it back, 
or be brought back upon it dead. 

All great legislators have felt the importance of using 
the influence of mothers to shape these great national 
ends. When Napoleon was asked which were the best 
training places for recruits, he said, “‘The nurseries”; 
and it was to the mothers of France that he looked for 
help in inspiring those traditions of glory which enabled 
his raw and half-fed soldiers to sweep away from battle- 
field after battlefield the chivalry of Europe. Deeply 
have those nations rued their folly which kept woman- 
hood in a condition of servitude and depression. Wo to 
the people in which the women pray, as they are once 
said to have done in Hindostan, ‘‘Oh, Vishnu, let not 
my child bea girl; for very sad is the life of woman !” 
Wo to the future of the land in which theré are 

** Mothers who, all prophetic pity, fling 
Their pretty babes into the running brook.”’ 
It may, perhaps, be urged that the ancient Greeks were 
a race splendidly endowed with physical beauty and 
intellectua! power, and yet that in Athens women held 
a somewhat subordinate and despised position. Appeal 
may perhaps be made to the famous funeral oration pro- 
nounced by Pericles on those who had fallen in the third 
year of the Peloponnesian war, in which he describtd 
it as the highest ideal of womanhood to be conspicuous 
neither for good nor for evil. The answer is, that the 
Athenian women cannot be described as despised or 
downtrodden. The names of many famous women were 
honored, and altho the majority were expected to live 
purely domestic lives, within the sphere of home they 
exercised their legitimate influence. Further, the glory 
of Greece in the zenith of her greatness was very short- 
lived, and the undoubted cause of her speedy deteriora- 
tion was connected with the poverty of her conception of 
the true dignity of woman’s nature. 
“ If she be small, slight-natured, miserable, 
How shall man live ?” 

It may even be said that false and degraded views about 
the soullessness of women have tended more than any- 
thing else to corrupt the morals and stereotype the 
immobility of the unprogressive East, and, indeed, to 
retard the best development of many nations and mapy 
ages. Only consider the senselessness in this respect of 
*¢ little-footed China”; the one-sided misappreciation of 
Semitic nations ; the errors of Persia, Greece and Rome ; 
even the fantastic idolism of chivalry in the Middle Ages. 

There are three ways in which women may mold the 
entire future of mankind. 

One is by doing their utmost to secure that the child- 
hood of their boys and girls should be as happy as out- 
ward circumstances render possible. It is a golden rule 
to ‘give to the morn of life its natural blessedness.” 
Men and women who are at least able to look back on 
happy childhoods have drunk one sweet, cool draught 
of the river of the water of life, which may leave in their 
souls not only a refreshful memory, but a vivifying in- 
fluence in the days when we are forced to say that 
‘‘there is no pleasure in them.” Every mother should 
make a study in the art of creating happiness in her 
children. That art cannot be learned from books; it 
comes from the inspiration of a divine unselfishness. 
Poverty is no bar to its attainment. Happiness at all 
times is ‘‘a pearl not of the Indian but of the empyrean 
ocean”; but the mother who tries so to love as ‘‘ to go to 
heaven every day,” will be sure to bring it thence and 
impart it to her little ones. 

Another is by the wise training of the will. Nothing 
is more deadly in its foolishness than the effort of some 
ill-instructed parents to break down a child’s will. The 
attempt may often be absolutely defeated, for the will, 
even of a child, may become so fossilized that nothing 
can alter it; but even if ultimate obedience be enforced, 
the damage done may be incredible. Miss Martineau, 
in her admirable book on Household Education, points 
out that the endeavor to break down the will is almost 
as fatal as the error of escaping trouble by indulging it. 
She tells how a mere infant was almost starved and 
driven into epilepsy by the attempt of its father to make 
it eat a piece of bread from which it turned at first with 
repulsion, but which had become, in the contest, an object 
of absolute terror and disgust. She points out that the 
true and natural way 1s to control the will of a child not 
by another person’s will, but by the other faculties of the 
child itself. Avoid both indulgence and opposition, and 
a habit of docility will be formed by the time the child 
becomes capable of deliberate self-control. 

And under this important head, by way of a good 


piece of advice, I would call the attention of mothers to i 


the practice known as “ planishing.” It may help to 
convince them of the weakness of purely restrictive 
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systems. A wrought-iron plate which is not quite flat, 
but sticks up a little on one side, is said to cockle. Now 
it would utterly fail to attempt to flatten it by hitting 
hard at the place which sticks up. That not only makes 
the defect worse, but also makes it warp at the outer 
edge. The only way to treat it is by “‘ planishing,” 4. e. 
“« by variously directed and specially adjusted blows 
with the hammer elsewhere, so attacking the evil, not 
by direct but by indirect actions. The required process 
is less simple than you thought.” Even asheet of metal 
is not to be successfully dealt with after methods which 
are supposed to be obvious to common sense.* The same 
lesson lies in this illustration as in the old fable which 
tells how Sol quietly effects what all the bluster of Boreas 
cannot achieve. 

A third, and the last which I will dwell upon, is the 
early inculcation of religion in its broad, eternal, essen- 
tial verities upon the yet plastic mind, and above all, of 
the one main end and aim of all religion, which is tomold 
the character and sway the moral conduct. Nothing will 
have less effect upon children than the mere decent sim- 
ulation of a perfunctory and superficial religionism ; 
nothing will be more useless and more wearisome to them 
than outside forms to which they see no real correspond- 
ence in the life. But when a child sees in the lives of its 
parents the twelve fair fruits of the Spirit which grow 
upon the tree of life ; when it sees the faith which they 
profess shining through all their words and works, and 
producing the lovely results of holiness and sympathy 
and self-denial ; when it will be helped through life by 
beautiful memories of an example consistent with the 
belief on which it professed to be molded—then, indeed, 
the child starts on its career with the most precious of 
heritages. Professor Huxley has dwelt on the matchless 
value of Holy Writ as setting forth to us the records of 
human beings during many generations, who passed for 
their brief hour across the narrow stage of earthly exist- 
ence as members of the interminable procession of humani- 
ty from eternity to eternity,and who earned tue bless- 
ings or the curses of all time according as they did good 
orevil, But the child of parents who have borne their part 
as saints of God, holy, just and true, ought to possess an 
amulet of more immediate potency against evil example. 
‘‘T was always glad that I received a religious educa- 
tion,” said Lord William Russell when he stood upon the 
scaffold ; ‘‘ for even when I most seemed to forget it, it 
still hung about me and gave me checks.” 

Let us close with two examples. 

Many of the best, greatest, wisest men whom the world 
has ever seen have confessed the unspeakable debt of 
gratitude which they owed to their mothers. Among 
them we may count such kings as our own Alfred and 
St. Louis of France; such painters as Francois Millet ; 
such statesmen as Washington and Garfield ; such men 
of letters as Sir W. Jones and Goethe. Aga rule, such 
women as Cornelia have such sons as the Gracchi; such 
a woman as Agrippina the younger has such a son as 
Nero. 

But we have conspicuous instances, in the last genera- 
tion and in this, of the evil and the good which a mother 
may do to her young sop. We will not take any of the 
worst infiuences which history affords. We will not for 
a moment speak of unmotherly mothers and unwomanly 
women, who nigh turn motherhood to shame and 
womanhood to loathing. Far short of this, a mother 
may irreparably flaw the jewels whom God has given 
her in her children by lack of seriousness and lack of 
self-control. 

Who shail ever say how much harm was done to the 
character of Lord Byron by the caprice, the passionate- 
ness, the unwisdom of his mother? Mr. Leslie Stephen 
Says: ; 

‘*Capricious and passionate by nature, she treated her 
child with alternate excesses of violence and tenderness. 
She was short and fat, and would chase her mocking child 
round the room in impotent fury. To the frank remark of 
a schoolfellow, ‘Your mother is a fool,’ he replied: ‘I 
know it.’ Another phrase is said to be the germ of his ‘ The 
Deformed Transformed.’ His mother reviling him as ‘a 
lame beast,’ he replied, ‘I was born so, mother.’ . . . In 
1806 she ended a quarrel with him by throwing the poker 
and tongs at his head. She followed him to his lodgings in 
London whither he retreated, and there another engage- 
ment succeeded in the defeat of the enemy—his mother.”’ 


On the other hand, Mr. Ruskin has always borne the 
most loving testimony to the character of his mother, 
and has owned without stint the debt which he owes to 
her for all her love and care of him in a system of edu- 
cation, which if, in many respects, it was puritanically 
stern, was nevertheless founded on high principles of 
wisdom and righteousness. He says: 


“‘ My mother forced me by steady daily toil to learn long 
chapters of the Bible by heart, as well as to read it every 
syllable through, aloud, hard names and all, from Genesis 
to Apocalypse, about once a year ; and to that discipline— 
patient, accurate and resolute—I owe, not only a knowl- 
edge of the book which I find occasionally serviceable, but 
much of my general power of. taking pains, and the best 
part of wy taste in literature.” 

Elsewhere he dwells on the absolute, implicit ob: di- 
ence always required of him, but also on the loving 
and boundless care taken to shelter him fram every evil 


‘influence, on the delightful earnestness in. endeavoring 





* Herbert Spencer, “Sociology,” xi, 271. 
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to promote his intellectual and moral culture, and on the 
never-ceasing desire to wean him from all pleasures 
which were perilous, by amply supplying his childhood 
with all such as were harmless and improving. Carlyle 
speaks with no less warmth of his peasant mother. It is 
the exception to find any great man who does not echo 
the tribute, “‘If I have done anything in life, I owe it all 
to my mother.” 
Lowboy, ENGLAND, 
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ABOUT THE TURKEY. 
BY GAILLARD HUNT. 


It is pleasant to Contemplate the early New England 
Thanksgiving feast. The long sitting in the chilly 
church, and the walk home through the cold or snow 
naturally whetted appetites which were not often dull. 
Then there came that famous dinner, which had been in 
preparation for weeks, and the effects of which must 
have lasted for weeks. It was not a feast for an effemi- 
nate people. There were huge roasts of beef, roast 
chickens, puddings, winter apples, and a goodly array 
of pies; and over all there reigned supreme the largest 
turkey of the barnyard, and the other dishes were mere 
culinary vassals to him, the king of the board. Thanks- 
giving Day has now come to be observed generally in all 
parts of our country, and the family reunion about the 
dinner table on that day is one of the great events of 
the year, and modern conditions have materially changed 
the details of the repast; but the turkey has become 
inseparable from it, and it is a matter of general accep- 
tation that a Thanksgiving dinner at which no turkey is 
served is but a barren feast. 

‘*As for the turkey,” says Brillat-Savarin, ‘‘ which 
constituted our only dish of roast, it was charming to the 
vision, flattering to the smell, and delicious to the taste.” 
One hardly feels disposed to deny the encomium of the 
Frenchman when, in a burst of admiration, he pro- 
nounces this to be ‘‘ certainly one of the most beautiful 
presents that the New World has made to the Old”; fer 
this bird which has delighted the world for more than 
three centuries was unknown to Europe until it was 
transported from our shores. 

Among the men who accompanied Sir Richard Gren- 
ville on his voyage to America in 1585, which resulted 
in a temporary settlement on Roanoke Island, was one 
Thomas Hariot. The following year, when the settle- 
ment was abandoned, he returned to England with Sir 
Francis Drake, and there wrote ‘‘a briefe and true re- 
port of the new found land of Virginia,” which was 
printed in London in 1588. The second half of the 
pamphlet relates to ‘‘Svch commodities as Virginia is 
known to yeelde for victuall and sustenace of mans 
life,” and under the heading ‘‘ Of Foule,” he places first 
on the list ‘‘ Turkey cockes and Turkie hennes.” This is 
the earliest mention of the turkey in a printed account 
of America. It had been known in England since 1524, 
having been introduced from Spain, whither it had been 
sent by the Jesuits, probably, from Mexico. The first 
description of it is found in Oviedo’s ‘‘ Sumario de la 
Natural Historia de las Indias,” published about 1527. 
It may, however, have had an earlier introduction into 
England ; and itis not at all certain that Sebastian Cabot 
did not carry it with him in returning from his voyage 
of 1498, when he explored the eastern coast of America 
as far south as Chesapeake Bay. . 

In the beginning the turkey was doubtless confounded 
with the guinea-fowl, or Numida meleagris, which is 
spoken of frequently by the ancients, and it was sup- 
posed to have been brought from Africa; but the differ- 
ent names given it show that there was hardly any uni- 
form notion in different countries as to its habitat. In 
France it became known as the cog ou poule d' Inde, from 
which designation dindon came. As all the New World 
was, inthe beginning, supposed to be India, this name is 
the most intelligent of all, as it was intended to express 
the origin of the bird. In German countries, where the 
turkey was introduced many years after it was known 
in France, it was called Calicutische Hahn, because of a 
supposed connection with Calicut, an important town in 
Madras, East India. Why it ever became known as the 
turkey in England is one of the mysteries of nomencla- 
ture. Dr Johnson, in his dictionary, defines it as ‘‘a 
large domestick fowl supposed to be brought from 
Turkey,” showing at that late day (1755) an ignorance 
which is quite remarkable. Charles Lucien Bonaparte, 
in his work on American Ornithology (1825), suggests 
that the name arose from the geueral habit in England 
in the sixteenth century of calling all foreign things 
“Turk,” or “Indian.” Another suggestion is that the 
Dame was given to the bird because of its peculiar cry, 
which somewbat resembles a. treble repetition of ‘turk, 
turk.” 

From England turkeys were carried into France dur- 
ing the reign of Francis I, and the first notice of their 
being served at a great banquet is at the wedding feast 
of Charles IX in 1570. They were not a common article 
of food, however, until 1680, They were well known in 
England when Hariot sailed for America in 1585. 

According to Bonaparte, from Audubon’s notes, the 
home of the turkey extended from the Northwestern 
part of the United States to the Isthmus of Panama. — 
They were also abundant in the wooded portions of 
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Canada, and in New England, where they were domes- 
ticated at an early date. John Josselyn, in his account of 
“*New England’s Rarities Discovered in Birds, Beasts, 
Fishes, Serpente and Plants of that Country” (1672), 
speaks of the inhabitants bringing up ‘‘ great store of 
the wild kind,” which remained about their houses quite 
tame. The wild turkey has, however, not been known 
in New England for nearly two centuries, and is now 
rarely seen east of Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

Contrary to the usual course of nature, the turkey has 
not been improved by domestication, the largest and 
finest specimen being still found in the wild state. A 
full-grown wild cock often measures in length nearly 
four feet, and from tip to tip may reach as much as five 
feet in width. The hen is about a third smaller. The 
cock weighs from fifteen to twenty pounds ; and Audu- 
bon found one in the Louisville market weighing thirty- 
six pounds. Both the wild and tame turkey are at their 
prime condition late in the autumn or early in the win- 
ter—about Thanksgiving time, in short; but the wild 
ones are sometimes so fat at that season that, upon being 
shot and falling from a tree, they will sometimes burst 
open. 

So distinctively American is the turkey that Benjamin 
Franklin regretted that it was not adopted as the national 
emblem. He wrote: 

“For my own part, I wish the Bald Eagle had not been 
chosen as the representative of our country ; he is a bird of 
bad moral character: he does not get his living honestly. 

With all his injustice he is never in good case, but, 
like those among men who live by sharping and robbing, 
he is generally poor, and often very lousy. Besides, he is a 
rank coward. . . . Iam, on this account, not displeased 
that the figure is not known as a Bald Eagle, but looks 
more like a turkey. For, iu truth, the turkey is, in com- 
parison a much more respectable bird, and withal a true 
original native of ‘America. Eagles have been found in all 
countries, but the Turkey was peculiar to ours. He is, be- 
sides (tho a little vain and silly, ’tis true, but none the 
worse emblem for that), a bird of courage, and would not 
hesitate to attack a grenadier of the British Guards, who 
should presume to invade his farmyard with ared coat on.” 

All this relates to the turkey of our grandfathers, but 
it is the same as the turkey of the present day. It is one 
of the ‘most cosmopolitan of fowls, and has accommo- 
dated itself to all climates, soils and food, until now there 
is hardly a corner of the earth where turkeys are not 
raised. Epicures, however, have generally pronounced 
in favor of the superiority of the American-bred bird, 
but beyond that hardly any twoagree. In the North and 
East it is insisted that the true flavor of a turkey is only 
to be had after he has gorged himself with chestnuts ; in 
Virginia it is thought he should eat a few of the wild per- 
simmons to be perfect ; in South Carolina turkeys fed on 
raw rice are vaunted as superior to all others ; and in 
Louisiana and the neighboring States pecan-fed turkeys 
are regarded as peerless. 

May the reader have whichever he likes best for his 
Thanksgivirg dinner ! 

Wasuineron, D. C. 


THE COLLEGE GIRL AND THE CHURCHES. 
AN APPEAL. 


BY HENRY A. STIMSON, D.D. 








THE college girl is already a power ; and she has come 
tostay. Her brisk ways and aggressive spirit are stir- 
ring up the dry bones in a good many connections. Her 
deft and somewhat sinewy band is to be seen laying hold 
of ancient and cherished idols, and taking them down 
from their pedestals for a not over-reverent scrutiny. 
Her open-eyed questioning goes to the heart of not a few 
of our venerated customs ; and her frank speech is play- 
ing havoc with many comfortable conventionalities. 

Her methods are her own. Her knowledge, if not 
altogether new in the world, is new to her, which an- 
swers all the purposes of novelty, even if it does not 
justify what Juvenal says of the modern woman of his 
day : Haec eadem novit quid toto fiat in orbe. And ber 
ambition is correspondingly eager. Taking her all in 
all, there is no more interesting character just now on 
the carpet, and there is, perhaps, no one who is destined 
to take a larger place in the social, and possibly the re- 
ligious, life of the nearfuture. The maxima reverentia, 
which of old was regarded as. due to the boy, now 
belongs to her. if not in monopqly, at least in equal 


Perhaps she will take it kindly if a warm admirer ven- 
tures to point out what may bea possible danger lying in 
her path, and makes an appeal to her for much needed 
assistance. 

In the vast variety of modern life, with its open doors 
and its absorbing interests, we are, all of us, iu danger 


of scattering our forces. It seems to me that the college . 


girl is particularly tempted in thisdirection. In the cor- 
sciousness of her power, and in the possession of much 
new knowledge, she is naturally eager for ome new and 
possibly notable field of activity and of service. She in- 
clines to be impatient of older ways and distrustful of 
earlier experience. It is not strange, therefore, if she is 
seen just now enthusiastic over novelties in reform, and 
fertile in new echemes of philanthropy. She finds old 
methods too slow, and existing organizations too hide- 
bound or too cumbersome; she is anxious for an open 
field for the free application of her fresh theories, and 
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for the untrammeled play of her activities and those of 
her friends. She is eager for results, and she has a right 
to expect them. She knows how to do things, and it is 
hard for her to bring her knowledge into subjection to 
other people’s ignorance. 

We are all very proud of her. We men particularly 


so. But, unless I am altogether mistaken, the older 


women of the land feel a similar admiration for the col- 
lege girl ; and tho they may not always understand her, 
or be either quite sure of what she is, or what she is 
driving at, they look upon her with loving admiration, 
and are more than willing to give her all the freedom of 
leadership she may desire. Ininterpreting their thought 
I make bold to say that there is no reason why the col- 
lege girl should feel under the necessity of ‘‘ flocking all 
alone by herself,” or seeking some eccentric or peculiarly 
exceptional field of employment ; least of all in connec- 
tion with religion or philanthropy. 

I know that she comes out of college most of all per- 
plexed with the question of what to do with herself, and 
often finds no immediate help in its solution in the coun- 
sels of friends at home. They are too full of joy at get- 
ting her back, and of admiration also, to take her as 
seriously perhaps as she desires; or to give her their 
best efforts in helping her to meet her difficulties. But 
there certainly is no desire to restrict her activities, or to 
take the molding of her own life out of her hands. As 
one who has been a pastor for some years, and who feels 
the responsibility of guiding and sustaining the best life 
of a church, I may be pardoned for being not a little 
eager for the help which the college girl may render, and 
for venturing to make to her an appeal. 

I have a very deep conviction that the church (by 
which I mean every organized group of Christian be- 
lievers of whatever name, meeting for worship, and held 
together by the bond of faith in Christ as expressed in 
the sacraments and a mutual covenant for definite Chris- 
tian service) is at once the best form of organization for 
doing God’s work in the world, and for sustaining the 
enthusiasm and conserving the fruits of individual de- 
votion. It has, of course, its limitations. Tho the 
spirit of God dwells in it, it is nevertheless an organiza- 
tion of men, and as such, is sure to be crusted over with 
their ignorance and mistakes, and from time to time en- 
feebled by their selfishness and sin; but for all that it 
lives on through the centuries, and has proved its right 
toexist. It has a marvelous flexibility, and has adapted 
itself to the needs not only of every race, but of every 
age. It is for all men, from the oldest to the youngest. 
It has outlived all other organizations and has a very 
strong presumption in its favor that it will be likely to 
continue to exist, even in the face of each new crop of 
novelties. Charities of ail sorts, and societies of people, 
young or old, tho characterized by all the letters in the 
alphabet, have not only not superseded it, but have 
gained acceptance and something of permanence only in 
so far as they have sprung from the church and are 
mothered by the church. 

There seems to be no reason, then, why the college 
girl who is eager to be of use in the world, either in the 
direction of Christian service or of philanthropy, should 
feel compelled either to “‘ go on a mission,” or join the 
Salvation Army ; at least not until she has satisfied her- 
self that she has exhausted the possibilities of the home 
church. Suppose she come into the Sunday-school, and, 
taking any class that may be without a teacher, bring to 
bear, not only upon that class, but through it upon the 
school, the methods of thorough study which have be- 

come a part of herself, and, so far as possible, that power 
of personal-character which she has learned to know and 
to cherish in the best teachers under whose influence 
she has been ; what would not be the effect, not only upon 
the lives of her scholars but upon thewhole school and 
upon the church? Suppose she enter the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor, and, finding them work- 
ing on alower plane of intellectual and spiritual life than 
that with which she is familiar, devote herself earnestly 
to realizing its best possibilities—what an inspiration she 
wouldbe! Suppose she look upon the outlying districts 
in the neighborhood of the home church, even tho it be 
in some quiet country village, and, gathering the people 
there, try to bring to them, not so much her knowledge 
as the benefits and fellowship of the church, between 
which and them she could be the bond—what new life 
would come both to them and to the church! Suppose 
she go into the women’s societies of her own church, 
and, finding them small and discouraged and antiquated 
in their methods and views, awaken in them a new inter- 
est and a new power; would she not be a benediction? 
She would bring them at once into connection with the 
outer world in which it has been her privilege to live, 
and with the other societies in which her own friends are 
finding a place and a sphere. If then the Lord should 
open to her some pre-eminent way of public leadership, 
or she should be called to missionary service in the for- 
eign field, what developed and steadied power she would 
take with her ! 

And all this lies beyond the hand-to-hand work which 
is waiting to be done everywhere. A certain old Scotch 
Christian was described as a ‘‘ hewer out of the image of 
holiness in the heart.” When life is over and its accounts 
come to be made up, it is.a fair question whether such a 
servant of Christ will not have the sweetest place and 
the most satisfactory sense of reward. We pastors long 
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for such help in our daily work ; help in leading men, 
one by one, toa restful faith in Jesus Christ ; instrength- 
ening the conviction that the life of Christ in the souls 
of men is a blessed truth, and that character rounded and 
ripened is the product only of painstaking labor and long 
and intimate fellowship with Jesus. 

It is far from my thought to lay upon the blithe spirits 
of the Christian college girl any undueburden. My only 
thought is to appeal to her to avail herself of the oppor- 
tunities which exist before her home door, and not to 
make light of them because, at the moment, God may 
not open to her a wider field or a more distinguished 
career. It would bring strength to many a church and 
joy to many a quiet home to know that while she is still 
in college she is looking forward to such service with 
something of enthusiasm and hope ; and that she would 
be content to steady her purposes and gain the mastery 
over her own heart by devoting herself first of all to 
sweetening the lives of those who stand nearest to her, 
and certainly love her best. In any case, the church 
may rightly appeal to the college girl on the ground that 
in connection with it she will be most sure of not scat- 
tering her force and of finding the most prompt and lov- 
ing gratitude for her help. 

BroaDWAY TABERNACLE, NEW YORK Ciry. 





GEN. 0. 0. HOWARD AND THE FREEDMEN’S 
BUREAU 


BY J. E. ROY, D.D. 


THE press, secular and religious, has given abounding 
praise to this patriotic and Christian general. But in 
some of the papers there has been a singular confound- 
ing of the Freedmen’s Bank with the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau, and in others a failure to comprehend the outcome 
of the investigations in relation to the General’s connec- 
tion with the Bureau. 

General Howard had nothing to do with the Freed- 
men’s Bank, and so could have had no responsibility as 
to the “‘ wrecking” of that institution. The Bank was 
chartered before the Bureau, and went into operation 
entirely separate from it, and was not in reality a Gov- 
ernment institution in any sense except as having a 
charter. The General distinctly declined to be a director 
of the Bank, and never had any official connection with 
it. But, confounding these two institutions, The Out- 
look associates the General with the ‘‘ wrecking of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau,” and a writer in Harper's Weekly 
represents ‘‘ the harpies who were not above swindling 
the freedmen” as thus ‘‘staining the name of General 
Howard” for atime. Of course he does not need the 
apology made by this writer : ‘‘He has lived that time 
down, however, and history will count him as a victim 
with his wards.” 

As connected with the Bureau, the General was sub- 
jected to three separate investigations: One by a com- 
mittee of Congress, another by a military court of in- 
quiry, and another under a suit brought by the Secretary 
of War. The first investigation resulted in a large 
majority report, completely exculpating the General, 
and not only that but giving him great praise for the 
consummate ability and tact with which he had man- 
aged the most intricgte and difficult problems connected 
with the emancipation of the slaves. The following is 
the action that was taken : 

* Resolved, That the policy pursued by the United 
States toward four and a half millions of its people sudden- 
ly enfranchised by the events of a great civil war, in seek- 
ing to provide for them education, to render them inde- 
pendent and self-supporting, and in extending to them 
civil and political equality, is a source of just national 
pride; and that the House hereby acquits Major-General 
Oliver O. Howard, of the groundless and causeless charges 
lately preferred against him, and does hereby declare and 
record its judgment, that in successfully organizing and 
administering with fidelity, integrity and ability the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, which has contributed so much to the ac- 
complishment of the first two of these great ends, he is 
deserving of the gratitude of the American people.”’ 

The second investigation, that by the Military Court of 
Inquiry, had as its president Major-General Sherman, 
and as other members Major-Generals Pope, Meigs, Miles, 
Getty, J. J. Reynolds and others of national reputation. 
This court, after spending months in hearing witnesses 
and examining evidence, completely exonerated him ; 
and its findings were approved by General Grant. 

The third investigation was conducted by the usual 
judicial process, having a jury impaneled under Judge 
Wylie, of the United States District Court, the Secretary 
of War, W, W. Belknap, of unsavory reputation, bring- 
ing the suit. After the evidence was in, the judge in- 
structed the jury that there was no case against General 
Howard, and that it was an outrage to bring such a suit 
for such a cause as was alleged ; that nothing had been 
proved against him, but that, on the other hand, he de- 
served the gratitude of his country for the manner in 
which he had discharged his duty as Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen and Abandoned 
Lands, The jury without leaving their seats rendered 
their verdict of acquittal. 

And: so the General passed through these three fur- 
naces without the smell of fire upon his garments. He 
had administered upon eleven million dollars of Gov- 
ernment money and not a dollar had stuck to his fingers. 
The wickedness of the prosecution and the persecution 
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was indicated by the fact that the ordeal had exhausted 
his personal exchequer. 

The Farm, Field and Fireside, of this city, under re- 
cent date, of which Gen. C. H. Howard, a younger 
brother of the Major-Ganeral, is one of the editors and 
proprietors, speaks as follows of the senior’s relation to 
the Bureau. The younger brother was upon the staff of 
the older during a part of that seven years of the opera- 
tions of the Bureau, and for a number of years was 
Assistant Commissioner for the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Delaware and West Virginia, and so was 
personally acquainted with the minutiz of its business : 

“Tt was not a position of his own secking. He was de- 
signated, out of all the Major-Generals of the army, Regu- 
lar and Volunteers, by President Abraham Lincoln. There 
is not space here to sketch in the merest outline the work 
done. It covered seven years of his most energetic and ac- 
tive life. It touched fifteen of the States and involved the 
profoundest questions of economics. of sociology, of educa- 
tion, of humanity. Confiscated land was cultivated, cared 
for, its revenues economically husbanded, and much of it 
finally restored to former owners. One hundred and forty- 
four thousand paupers, white and colored, were to be pro- 
vided with food, clothing and shelter. These were provided 
for and finally reduced in number by finding work for them 
in all parts of the country, until only three hundred of the 


aged and crippled were left remaining in the hospital at the 
end of the seven years. ~ 

“ At first all the legislative and judicial fiinctions of the 
State, as far as related to the freedmen, devolved upon 
this Bureau. The relation between the ex-slaves and 
their masters must be readjusted. This was finally ac- 
complished in such a way as to protect the freedmen 
from oppression and to win even the confidence and grati- 
tude of most of the leading white citizens of the different 
States. 


“The greatest boon of all to the freed people, which 
their newly found country bestowed through the ‘Com- 
raissioner of the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen and Aban- 
doned Lands,’ was education. Of course it must begin 
with the very rudiments. Butin the thorough organiza- 
tion, in the far-reaching scope, in the impartial opening up 
to these eager, human souls, of the privileges that go with 
letters, literature and schools, was consummated what Gen- 
eval Howard justly feels to have been the grandest achieve - 
ment of his life.” 

Soon after the close of the War the Rev. Drs. I. P. 
Warren, of Boston, and G. 8S. F. Savage, of Chicago; and 
I were going through the South. We feil in with Gen- 
eral Howard and his staff at Jackson, Miss3., and else- 
where, At that capital city I heard him addressing 
large assembly of white and colored people. He ex 
pressed the manly sympathy of the victorious soldie 
with the vanquished and with the emancipated people. 
He advised forbearance on both sides and the recogni- 
tion of mutual rights, encouraging the people that the 
disasters of the times would by and by be ameliorated. 
The whole tone of the address was that of good-will and 
conciliation, At the end of it I heard ex-Confederates 
saying they wished that every white man of the South 
could hear those speeches. 

Another member of his staff gave me an incident ili- 
lustrative of the extreme difficulty and delicacy of the 
tasks to which the Commissioner of the Bureau was fre- 
quently set. Upon the Sea Islands the colored people 
had come into great distress over the proposition to dis- 
possess them of the confiscated lands which had been 
assigned them. On one hand was the attorney of the 
old slave-masters from Charleston urging their claim; 
on the other hand was the plaint of the defenseless poor 
appealing to the umpire before them. While waiting a 
delay in the proceedings, the General asked the people 
to strike up one of their songs. In the midst of the as- 
sembly an old woman started in alone : 


“Nobody knows de trouble I see.” 
As she advanced with the song, one after another fell in 
until the whole assembly were at it. The dignified Gen- 
eral, sitting in the capacity of a judge, could scarcely 
refrain from tears. A settlement was finally reached, 
by all present voting to submit their case to the umpire, 
General Howard. Where veritable title had already been 
transferred to the Freedmen, it was confirmed ; but in 
all other cases the lands were restored to the old owners, 
Difficult and hard as this decision was to the ex-slaves, 
yet they accepted it without violence, by reason of the 
personal influence of General Howard. 
Cuicago, ILL. 
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THOMAS HARDY. 
RY GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 
IL. 


UNDER such auspices a visit to Weymouth (‘‘ Bud- 
mouth” in Hardyland), the old sea-post town whence 
George III was wont to watch apprehensively for the 
approach of the French fleet, and where, on the neigh- 
boring slopes, the white outline of his mounted figure, 
drawn with the spade, may still be seen, must needs be 
an agreeable one. Here occurred the supposed’drown- 
ing of Sergeant Troy (a murrain on the ship that saved 
him !), and the veritable drama, confirmed by the Parish 
Register, and by two neglected graves in the church- 
yard, of “The Melancholy Hussar” and his comrade in 
misfortune, 

Pity that the Royal Hotel, a white-fronted, last-eentury 
building, with its facade decorated with classic designs 
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of drapery in white plaster on a pale-blue ground, like 

Wedgewood medallions ; and its stately Assembly Room, 
the scene of so much old-world gayety in days when 
royalty and fashion danced and made merry therein— 
pity, I aay, that this monument of a picturesque period 
is doomed to give place shortly to some modern archi- 
tectural atrocity with lifts and electric bells. One may 
sometimes pay too dearly for convenience. About mid- 
way between Dorchester and Weymouth lies Upwey, 
the scene of ‘‘The Trumpet Major,” a pretty village, 
almost a town in little, retaining, despite its increasing 
size, a good deal of its former pastoral character. 

It is certain that the more one sees of Mr, Hardy’s 
pleasant land of Wessex, the better one is able to under- 
stand its charm for him, and, through him, for the 
world at large. Truethat much has altered within his 
recollection, that much is altering; the cornfields and 
green meadows no longer wave up to the very walls of 
Casterbridge, there the trowel and the chisel have cast 
out the scythe and plow ; the Reddle-man, who loved 
Thomasine so wisely and so well, was the last of his 
trade ; new times, new customs; then, how grateful 
should we be to those who have the skill and the will to 
keep the old times living before us, even tho they have 
vanished away. Itis a twofold debt that we owe to 
Hardy, for not only has he created, but immortalized ; 
and while we have his books with us, the old pastoral 
life of England need never pass out of mind. 

He has been charged with “ improving” and, upon 
occasion, originating the humorous, and often epigram- 
matic character of the conversation of his rustics. Now 
this is not so, as any conscientious observer of Agricola 
can testify ; the shrewd wit, the comical phraseology, 
are there in full measure ; the skillful pen of the novelist 
it has merely condensed, and in no wise invented or ideal- 
ized, And, with the exquisite tact of the recorder, the 
many-sided imagination of the artist goes hand-in-hand. 
Hardy has done that which it has been given to no one 
else to do; for, to his almost superhuman power of obser- 
vation is joined the most unerring faculty of selection. 

In describing anything, say, foi - cample, a landscape, 
or an atmospheric effect, he selects the most salient and 
necessary elements thereof ; he describes forms, sounds, 
scents, colors—anything. They are always the right 
ones. He does not compile a catalog ; he paints a pic- 
ture, placing what he wishes to represent before your 
very eyes. When he indulges in imagery it is invariably 
powerful and appropriate, When he ‘makes a scene” 
it is always intensely dramatic. 

To give him his due, he is no less than a prose Shakes- 
peare ; his are the extraordinary felicity of expression, 
the lordship over tears and laughter, the subtle delinea- 
tion of character, the true gift of landscape painting, 
that belong to the older master. He does not dazzle with 
coruscating eccentricities, nor does he seek to bewilder 
with flowers of speech hard of comprehension ; he is like 
his mistress, Nature, showing things as they may actu- 
ally exist. And—here the artist comes in—he never fails 
to give to everthing its due proportion, and to observea 
just balance in the relations of each-portion of the whole. 
To this, I suppose, is largely due the convincing quality 
of his work, and its wonderful vitality. Jt were a bold 
thing to assert that no other male novelist has so success- 
fully depicted women ; but at least I may say, that if 
such a one.exists, or has ever existed, I know him not. 
Hardy’s and Shakespeare’s heroines are not un-akin ; 
neither company of ladies are ‘‘ too bright and good for 
human nature’s daily food”; on the contrary, Hardy’s 
damsels are just as inconsistent, and unwise, and mean, 
and noble, and vain, and modest, and selfish, and self- 
sacrificing, as real women (and men, too, sometimes), 
But to be sure, they are real women, nothing more nor 
less ; neither fiends nor angels, nor bright, inexplicable 
beings. They are moved by the same impulses as are their 
more substantial sisters; shaken by the same emotions. 
How Mr. Hardy has so thoroughly threaded the labyrinth, 
and made himself conversant with the workings of 
women’s mind is more than I can tell—some day I must 
venture to ask him. He can, by some unexplained 
method, “follow the track of thought as if it were a 
clue-line”; but I do not think he uses that of another 
distinguished novelist, who is said to keep himself in 
practice by living (in imagination only) an allotted 
part of every day as if hc were a woman. To me, 
Bathsheba Everdene and Eustacia Vye stand unrivaled: 
and what could be more delicately, pathetically touched 
in than the character of sweet Fanny Robin? It is like 
a relief of Donatello’s. No one seems to appreciaté so 
fully as Hardy the tragedy of great issues dependent on 
some slight, infinitesimal detail, some careless, irrevoca- 
ble slip ; no one has set forth with such relentless cruel- 
ty the pathos of small things—there is nothing maudlin 
about it; it is only too natural andtrue. To this day I 
cannot reread ‘‘The Mayor of Casterbridge,” that 
marvelously written study of a man’s mistakes and his 
sufferings ; the long agony of a rash, generous nature. 
It is so frightfully real, so terribly human; and when, 
on the other head of all his great disasters, the strong 
man fallen, yearning for a little human sympathy left 
out of all that once was his—a plank from the wreck— 
when he has mastered his pride, and appears, with his 
poor giftin his hand, at his daughter’s wedding, only to 
find an icy welcome, and to realize that he comes too 
late for love or kindliness from those whom partly by 
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his own mistakes are alienated from him—it is hard to 
read the rest. 

I am a hardened novel reader ; but I saw all those last 
pages through a mist of tears. Noteven the chivalrous 
self-sacrifice of Giles Winterbourne, in “‘ The Woodland- 
ers,” is one-half so moving. In Hardy’s novels one un- 
derstands everybody, one sympathizes with everybody; 
that is the strangest thing about them. So living are 
his personages that it is hardly surprising to learn that 
the stories generally finish themselves; working out in 
their own way, sometimes to a different goal from that 
originally set by their author. 

As a stylist, I-should say that he stands alone ; in 
point of style I always picture Hardy and Stevenson as 
occupying equal attitudes, altho with oceans flowing 
(literally and metaphorically) between them; they are the 
two English writers of our day who have conspicuously 
and successfully grappled with the problem of style, 
each having wrought out for himself the method of ex- 
pression best suited to his peculiar individuality, and his 
chosen motifs. 

Mr. Hardy is never dull, and everything he writes is 
invested, in a greater or a less degree, with his own 
peculiar charm ; but, in stories that deal mainly with 
society and society folk, he is not at his best ; there is an 
element of naive bizarrerie in his treatment of modish 
themes and persons. 

Of the making of society novels there is no end, and 
perhaps some of them are a weariness to the flesh. 
Hardy has the rarer faculty of portraying the simpler, 
yet, may be, the more subtle aspects of nature and 
human nature; his touch is too delicate and insuffi- 
ciently light for unequivocal success in the field of 
fashionable fiction; and (with all due respect to the 
many clever workers therein) I cannot but feel that one 
might as harmoniously imagine Milton attempting a 
comedy of the teacup and-saucer-school, or Jean Frap- 
cois-Millet trying his hand at subjects @ Ja Jan Van Beers. 
No; Thomas Hardy’s Muse is a veritable ‘‘ Delia in 
Town,” and I, in unison with that fair damsel’s anxious 
swain, feel that the sooner she gets back into the coun- 
try the better. 

There is much more that I would like to say about 
our South Country raconteur and his stories, but space 
presses ; and I need hardly add, what every one knows, 
that he is, and will remain, one of the world’s greatest 
novelists; he is a realist and a poet; a conscientious 
craftsman, a true artist, and last, but assuredly not least, 
a single-minded large-souled human being, full of gen- 
erous impulse, and of kindly sympathy toward the 
fellow-men he draws so ably. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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PRACTICAL EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 
BY J, TRACY MELVIN, M.D. 


HERETOFORE the question of the wisdom of extending 
the right of equal suffrage has been debated upon 
grounds which from necessity were largely theoretical. 
The arguments pro and con were largely drawn from the 
speakers’ assumption of what would result if the women 
were allowed to vote. A year ago Colorado voted to 
abolish sex as a qualification for suffrage, and this year 
has been the first general election under thé new order, 
which has, therefore, been watched with the greatest 
interest by all classes. 

The preliminary canvass was marked by a great change, 
which was the first notice of a new order. The plat- 
forms from which the speakers addressed the people 
were decorated with flowering plants, the walls were 
hung with pictures, prominent ladies and gentlemen had 
seats upon the stage, and, whether the speaker chanced 
to be a lady or gentleman, the audience was respectful 
and attentive. 

The nominating conventions of each party were marked 
by the presence of a number of lady delegates, whose 
influence in maintaining order and decorum even during 
the most heated contests was very marked. Did they 
take any interest in the campaign? Most decidedly they 
did. Women’s clubs were formed in almost every town 
and city, and many new and taking campaign devices 
were planned by them. They also inaugurated the study 
of the higher principles of government and such text- 
books as the ‘‘ American Citizen,” had large sales. 

Did it lead to personal animosities and divided house- 
holds? Not in a single instance that we are aware of. 
The ladies seemed to be able to discuss even a political 
subject with warmth, but without any desire to supple- 
ment their argument by personal violence to their oppo- 
nent. 

On election day you would have supposed that some 
extraordinary bargains had been advertised and that 
more ladies than usual were out shopping ; that was all. 
No crowds at the polls; no boisterous demonstrations ; 
within the polls there was little or no smoking, as a rule 
gentlemen removed their hats, all took their turn in re- 
ceiving their ballot from the election clerk and, retiring 
to the privacy of the booths, they each marked their 
chosen candidates, handed their names to the judge, and 
deposited their ballots without a hitch of any kind. Our 
Australian ballot law makes voting a little more com- 
plicated in some respects than it is elsewhere, but guar- 
antees a secret ballot, and it had evidently been carefully 
studied by our new voters. 
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Now, as to the result. Do all classes of women avail: 
themselves of this right? In the cities and towns from 
eighty-five to ninety per cont. of the women registered 
voted, a larger percentage than of men. In the farming 
precincts about seventy-five per cent. voted. Did their 
vote make any real difference in the result? Mostde- 
cidedly it did. A careful canvass of the returns shows 
that wherever the women had participated most actively 
in the campaign, there the vote against our erratic Gov- 
ernor was the most increased. It is estimated that at 
least twelve thousand of the Republican majority was 
due to the women’s vote. 

Sa@uAcuE, CoL. 
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THE GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS TERCENTE- 
NARY. 





BY J. B. REMENSNYDER, D.D. 





ELEVEN years ago the commemoration of the four 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Luther took place. 
Great as were the preparations for it, it still far exceeded 
what ‘bad been expected. With a unanimity and an 
enthusiasm unprecedented, the Protestant Christian 
world arose to do honor tothe hero, who, as James Free- 
man Clarke says, is ‘‘ the real author of modern liberty of 
thought and action, the giant founder of modern civiliza- 
tion and of pure religion.” 

And now there comes a commemoration which bids 
fair to be not an unworthy second to the Luther anni- 
versary. 

This is the tercentenary of the birth of Gustavus 
Adolphus, the hero king, the “‘ Lion of the North,” the 
‘* Savior of Protestantism.” Sweden is, of course, tak- 
ing the lead in preparing for the great evert ; but all 
Germany is likewise thoroughly aroused over it ; and the 
Swedes in this country are arranging to observe it in the 
most lively manner, while the Lutheran churches in 
general will celebrate it. Accordingly, the President of 
the General Council, in which German and English 
largely predominate, has issued a call ‘‘ recommending 
that suitable services be held in all churches and by all 
congregations in commemoration of the birth of the hero 
king of the Reformation, the great defender of our 
Lutheran faith.” 

Altho the day is likely to be observed in a special way 
chiefly by Lutherans, yet it is one in which all Protes- 
tants will feel a deep interest. Gustavus Adolphus is 
unquestionably one of the noblest personalities of his- 
tory ; and his appearance on the historic drama, and his 
splendid achievements at a most critical era, have given 
him one of the first places as a benefactor of the race. 

He was born at Stockholm, December 9th, 1594. Asa 
boy he displayed a brilliant intellect, acquiring speedy 
mastery of the chief European languages—German, 
Dutch, French, Italian, Latin, and even Russian and 
Polish. Such was his precocity that his father admitted 
him to councils of state when he was but ten years of 
age. And when, at the early age of eighteen, he was 
called upon to wear the crown, no youthful sovereign, 
perhaps. was ever better fitted for the grave responsibili- 
ties of kingly rule. Of this he soon gave masterful evi- 
dence. He found Sweden in a most critical condition. 
The finances were exhausted, the nobles were weakened 
by intestinal feuds, and the country’ was dispirited by 
foreign war. The sagacious judgment of the young 
sovereign soon placated internal strife, raised the popu- 
lar spirit, and brought the army to a high degree of 
efficiency. Then, by a succession of victories over 
Denmark and Russia, Sweden was rescued from her 
peril. Especially important was the war with Russia ; 
for it drove that. power front the coast of the Baltic, and 
left that strategiosea in the hands of Sweden. A long 
struggle followed with Poland, in which Gustavus dis- 
played those military talents which showed him to be 
one of the world’s great masters in the art of war. 

While this schooling was invaluable for Gustavus, it 
had now so strengthened his country as to enable it to 
assume a roll as one of the great powers of Europe. And 
as Gustavus looked abroad. he saw a rapidly approach- 
ing crisis. He was a thorough Christian and a devout 
Protestant. He heartily feared God, and was not only 
universally but ardently attached to the Evangelical 
cause. And this he now saw to be in grave peril. The 
Peace of Augsburg, concluded in 1555, had given Prot- 
estantism comparative rest down to 1600. But with the 
Roman Catholics it had only been accepted as a temporary 
necessity. They were watching the first opportunity to 
nullify its privileges accorded to the Protestants. The 
Catholic League was formed, and despite the protests of 
the Evangelicals, Bohemia was invaded. the Palatinate 
was conquered and devastated, Magdeburg was sacked 
and burned, and under the great Generals Tilly and 
Wallenstein Germany was laid waste. All the fury of 
religious rancor then broke forth. The brutal outrages 
of Tilly perpetrated on the German people rivaled the 
horrors of barbarian invasions. With Germany under 
foot and Mecklenberg in possession of Wallenstein, ‘the 
*‘ Edict of Restitution” was now proclaimed, practically 
abrogating the Peaceof Augsburg. Wallenstein already 
was casting his eyes toward the Baltic, and it was evi- 
dent that nothing less than the total extinction of Prot- 


‘estantism wae aimed at by the Papal leaders. The Prot- 


estant princes were in despair, end already the Pope 
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Bat God rules! Or, as the Psalm of Protestantism 
puts it: “‘God is our refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble.” In this critical emergency, the most 
unexpected of things occurred, It is Gustavus Adol- 
phus who now appears upon the scene. Seeing the 
imminent danger and despair of the Evangelical party, 
he could restrain himself no longer. Accordingly, with 
15,000 soldiers he left Sweden, and, landing on the coast 
of Pomerania, threw himeelf into the conflict. When we 
consider the superiority of the other great powers to little 
Sweden, the size of the opposing armies, the genius of 
the great commanders, Tilly and Wallenstein, whose 
names overawed Europe, and the uninterrupted career 
of victory which had attended them, this rallying forth 
of Gustavus t> join issue with them, must be regarded 
as one of the most heroic acts of high daring on record. 
Nothing but strong trust in God, and a consciousness of 
his supreme military genius, could have nerved him to 
it. As it was, it was looked on even by the Protestants 
as a foolbardy adventure, and excited contemptuous ridi- 
cule among the Roman Catholics. 

“ But the marvelous discipline of the Swedes, so different 
from the wild barbarism of the Imperial army, soon gained 
the confidence of the German people; robbery and license 
were unknown ; morning and evening the soldiers assem- 
bled for prayer round their regimental chaplains ; such an 
army had never been seen in Europe.” 

Soon the Evangelical princes ralled about Gustavus and 
accepted his leadership. At last, in September, 1631, on 
the field of Breitenfeld, near Leipsic, Gustavus met his 
great foe, Tilly, and in an overwhelming defeat shattered 
the power of Austria and the plans of the Catholic 
League at a single blow. Gustavus continued his course, 
conquering back one city after anotber, driving before 
him the imperial armies, forcing the passage of the 
Rhine against the Spaniards, and that of the Lech 
against Tilly, who was mortally wounded, and spending 
Christmas inthe ecclesiastical city of Mayence. Schiller 
writes : 

* And now Gustavus Adolphus, with the sword in one 
hand, and mercy in the other, traversed Germany as king, 
lawgiver and conqueror, in almost as short a time as a 
modern, tourist.” 

By these great military feats, Germany was liberated. 
The Reformation was rescued from the verge of destruc- 
tion, and Europe rang with the name of Gustavus 
Adolphus as the second hero and savior of Protestantism. 

The Roman Catholics, now in extreme straits, recalled 
Wallenstein, and, on the sixth of November, 1632, these 
two first captains of the age met in the famous battle of 
Liitzev. It proved to be Gustavus’s greatest and most 
significant victory. The invincible Wallenstein was 
utterly routed.~ Protestantism was saved, but at the 
costly price of the blood of herrescuer. Gustavus, rush- 
ing too far forward to re-form a wavering line of battle, 
lost his life; and the brave Swedes, with weeping eyes, 
bore their gallant leader’s blood-stained, lifeless body 
from the field of victory. Thus heroically, in the hour 
of triumph, fell Gustavus Adolphus, a sacrifice on the 
altar of the Reformation. As he was but thirty-eight, 
and was developing each year more remarkable powers as 
a statesman and a general, had his life been spared, he 
might have reached, by very different methods, and on 
a:totally diverse basis, a supremacy over Europe, such as 
that later acquired by Napoleon. But, as it is, ‘‘ Gusta- 
vus Adolphus is justly regarded as one of the noblest 
and greatest figures in history.” Scarce any life has 
been more honorable and serviceable to mankind in 
achievement, or more glorious in its end than that of the 
immortal Swede. 

Aside from his conspicuous abilities, his nobility of 
character and his faith in God, evinced by his composi- 
tion of the famous hymn, which he is said to have writ- 
ten on the morning of the battle of Litzen : 

Fear not, O little flock, the foe 
Who madly seeks your overthrow,” etc. 

The chief significance of the life of Gustavus Adolphus 
is that of a warning against the restless intrigues and 
encroachments of Catholicism. These Gustavus, with 
sagacious prescience, foresaw. And he desired to thwart 
these efforts by counter-Protestant activity and mission- 
ary zeal. Hence a favorite project of his was to plant 
Protestant churches in the wilds of America, both to ad- 
vance the Gospel and as an asylum for persecuted Prot- 
estants. In this movement he sought to enlist all classes 
in Sweden, and but a few days before the battle of Litzen, 
even amid the strees of war, he called attention to this 
missionary project as the “‘ jewel of his kingdom.” And 
his prime minister, Oxenstiern, carried out his idea by 
fitting out a company, that, in August 1637, founded a 
New Sweden on the banks of the Delaware, and built 
the first Lutheran Church on the American continent. 

And imbibing this spirit from the martyr hero, two 
hundred years later, November 6th, 1882, 10,000 Ger- 
mans assembled on the field of Litzen about the stone 
where he received his death wound, bearing the simple 

inscription, ‘‘G. A., 1682,” formed the Gustavus Adol- 
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* was rejoicing in prospect of the blotting out the Lutheran propagating Protestantism in Roman Catholie lands. 
heresy. 


What other society has such a record? And what 
nob‘er monument to the great Protestant soldier than 
this could be reared? 

It is in this spirit and to this end that the President of 
the Lutheran General Council calls for the observance of 
the tercentenary of the hero’s birth. He says: 

“The Roman Catholic Church is everywhere busily en- 
gaged in making all possible inroads upon our civil and 
religious liberties. Papacy has not changed its mind, only 
its methods; and it is to-day, as in the times of Luther and 
Gustavus Adolphus, the enemy of an open Bible, a free 
conscience and popular liberty. The danger is the more 
imminent from the fact that so many Protestants ignore 
it. Would it not, then, be well for our Lutheran Church 
to improve this excellent opportunity of proclaiming to 
the world the great difference between the tenets of Luth- 
eranism and Romanism, 4 difference so essential and im- 
portant that our forefathers preferred death to infidelity 
to the Church of the Augsburg Confession ?’’ 

New Yor« Crry. 
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THE RAILROAD SITUATION IN CALIFORNIA. 


BY PROF. EMORY E, SMITH, 
LELAND STANFORD, JR., UNIVERSITY, PALO ALTO, CAL. 








To the Editor of Taz INDEPENDENT : 

I have read with surprise the article in your issue of 
June 5th, titled ‘‘ The Railroad Situation in California,” 
by Prof. Fred. A. Clark. Professor Clark was, in 1893, 
acting Assistant Professor in Economics in the Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University. He was a resident of Califor- 
nia but a short time, and his article is calculated to be 
mischievous, since it leaves the impression upon the 
public mind that the industries of California, ‘‘ ground 
under the heel of corporate tyranny,” are in the last 
throes of existence, whereas it is a fact that no State in 
the Union is developing so rapidly upon the lines of 
natural advancement, and none has tided over the 
financial crisis of the past two years in a more satisfac- 
tory manner. 

In the opening paragraph Professor Clark asserts that 
visitors soon become aware of the ‘‘ comparative back- 
wardness of industrial enterprises.” He further states : 

*“*One would naturally expect to find a large diversity of 
industry, especially manufactories.” 

In the following paragraph he states : 

‘The business of transporting freight and passengers by 
rail in Californiais under the absolute control of a single 
corporation, . . . The Southern Pacific Company.” 

To the thoughtful man, familiar with the history of 
California, the almost incredible development of her in- 
dustries is a triumph of modern enterprise. It should 
first be taken inte consideration that California was ad- 
mitted into the Union only in 1850, at which time the 
resources of the State, other than gold and silver mines, 
were practically undeveloped, and communication with 
the outside world, prior to 1869, the date of the comple- 
tion of the Central Pacific Railroad, was most difficult ; 
occupying months of time, toiling through burning des- 
ert sands, or tossed upon tempestuous seas. 

The advent of the railroad, twenty-five years ago, was 
the beginning of California’s diversified development, 
which has since continued uninterruptedly upon the 
lines of natural growth. 

California is not, and will not, in many years to come, 
bea manufacturing State for reasons that are patent. 
Labor is and has been materially, higher here than else- 
where in the Union. The tributary population is too 
small to demand extensive manufactures; and, what is 
still more serious, coal and iron are practically unavaila- 
ble for that purpose, California’s supply of coal being 
drawn from Australia, Washington, and the Eastern 
States. a - 

Notwithstanding the obstacles, the manufacturing 
establishments of California, in the face of the existing 
financial stringency, have, as a whole, vastly increased 
in the last ten years. Taking San Francisco alone, the 
figures are as follows : Manufacturing establishments, 
1879, 1,490, employing 22,163 men; establishments in 
1889, 1,455, men employed, 36,842. Value of production, 
1879, $44,143,000 ; in 1889, $103,764,000. Here is showna 
decrease of 35 in the number of establishments, but a 
very healthy increase in the number of men employed 
and in the volume of trade. The decrease in establish- 
mente was almost wholly among small breweries and 
tanneries, and was plainly due to the consolidation of 
small interests, in which respect the showing does not 
differ materially from that made in many other cities. It 
should also be taken into consideration that a number of 
manufacturing centers in the interior, like Stockton, 
have come into prominence in the past few years. 

It can clearly be seen that the prosperity and develop- 
ment of California cannot be justly based upon the 
volume of her manufactures. To what, then, must we 
turn? To 101,350,400 acres of rich agricultural, grazing, 
forest and mineral land ; to 3,000,000 acres of grain; to 
100,000 acres of vineyards ; to 425,000 acres of orchards ; 
to mines with an annual output of $20,000,000 ; to dairy 
interests with an output of $14,425,880; to the dim lit 
forests where the echoes from falling giants reverberate 
commercial enterprise; to the waters of the great deep 
for seals, whales and salmon ; to the flowers, the bright 
sunshine and healtb-giving air that make life in California 


worth living, 
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Remember, California’s real development is but twenty- 
five years old. The population is only 1,500,000; but 
even under the alleged system of “‘ reilroad tyranny” we 
have prospered, in proportion as the iron rails have 
threaded our rich valleys. Property values have in- 
creased in California from comparatively insignificant 
figures in 1850 to more than $1,216,700,288 in 1893; 
$230,000,000 alone are invested in horticultural enter- 
prises; surely not even the most dyspeptic pessimist 
can call this retrogression ! 

It is true that you will find Eastern manufactures upon 
our store shelves; but make record of the flags at the 
mastheads in San Francisco Bay, and you will see that 
the nations sit down to eat of California's bread, fruit 
and fish. Go into every grocery store in the East and 
upon the street corners of the cities, and you will see 
everywhere California fruits, ripe, dried and canned. 
Look into your money drawer, and perchance it is Cali- 
fornia gold and silver that you will see. Feel of your 
clothing ; itis probably made of California wool. Go 
into the mines of neighboring States, and of South 
America and Alaska, and it will be California machinery 
that you will see pounding the rock to dust. 

‘There is unity of organization in railroad transpor- 
tation.” This of itself isnecessarily an advantage to both 
traveler and sbipper ; it does away with the annoying 
delays and admits of lower rates than otherwise would 
prevail. Professor Clark’s statement that ‘most of the 
Eastern States are suffering from over-competition in 
railroads” is a glittering generality that is difficult to 
prove. It is evident to the observer that competition is 
serviceable so far as traffic can be developed to support 
the competing lines. Bankrupt railroads are not a source 
of congratulation to any State or country. 

California has at present six independent Eastern lines, 
not including the Panama route. The Southern Pacific 
(two roads, Central Pacific and Sunset routes), the Saiita 
Fé system, the Northern Pacific,Canadian Pacitic, Union 
Pacific, and the Great Northern, the four latter being con- 
nected with San Francisco by boat, In addition, there 
are twenty independent local lines in tha State. It is 
fair to assume that did the volume of trade warrant the 
gigantic expenditures necessary in the construction of 
other overland and local routes, that capitalists would 
come forward and embrace the opportunity. It may be 
well to note that all large Eastern lines compete for Cali- 
fornia east-bound business on much the same basis that 
the Southern Pacific and associate lines compete for 
California west-bound business. In fact, the Pacific Coast 
and Eastern roads are dependent upon each other for 
through traffic to support their lines, and could not, did 
they have the power, act arbitrarily or independently. 

Professor Clark, in the paragraph relating to the up- 
building of Oregon and Washington at the expense of 
California, does not strike a sympathetic cord, for Cali- 
fornia is proud of the prosperity of her Northwestern 
sisters. Neither can he show wherein the Southern 
Pacific Company is to blame for the construction of the 
Northern roads, both subsidized by their respective Gov- 
ernments to open up new territory and give military out- 
lets. Ifis true that a certain amount of through Orien- 
tal freight has been diverted to the Suez Canal and to 
the Northern roads for reasons easily explained, but not 
due, in the case of Northern roads, to more favorable 
rates. An examination of the freight schedule of the 
Southern Pacific Company will show that while the 
grades on its roads are heavier, and the haul more ex- 
pensive, yet the rates to Eastern cities have always been 
as low as those offered by any Pacific Coast road. 

This diversion of Oriental through freight could not 
have had any material effect upon the development and 
prosperity of San Francisco, but has undoubtedly reduced 
the profits of the railroad companies. Nearly all of the 
east-bound freight of the Southern Pacific Company and 
the Santa Fé, consists of products of the soil or sea, the 
production of which has been induced by the develop- 
ment of the several railroad systems. The statement 
that the commerce of Portland is making inroads upon 
San Francisco trade in Northern California is not sup- 
ported by the facts, which are as follows : Shipments in 
1898, from Oregon to Northern California points, were 
2,196 tons less than in 1892, while shipments from 
Northern California points to Oregon were 8,007 tons 
greater than in 1892, showing the balance of trade in 
favor of California. 

It would, indeed, be ‘‘ paradoxical” did the Southern 
Pacific Company ‘“‘ grow in direct ratio to the industrial 
decline of San Francisco,” as there has been no indus- 
trial decline, and as the railroads have developed the 
country, and the country has, by increased production, 
in turn developed the railroads, there seems no tenable 
ground for argument. ‘ 

In the matter of passenger percentages the Southern 
Pacific Company has, so I am informed by the General 
Passenger Agent, solved the problem by simply pro-rat- 
ing with connecting roads on mileage, which is more 
than fair, as the haul over much of their system is more 
expensive than that over connecting lines. 

Professor Clark’s assertion that ‘‘ without exaggera- 
tion it may safely be said that under existing industrial 
conditions there is one man in San Francisco who could 
close every large establishment in the city in thirty days, 
and could destroy the shipping and harbor of San Fran- 
cisco in three months,” is an untenable generality and 
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is, by his own words, refuted im the succeeding para- 
graph, where he states: “‘ the railroad corporation is the 
creature of the State.” In addition, he quotes from the 
law relating to the duties imposed upon the Railroad 
Commission,created by the Constitution of the State, and 
to which the Southern Pacific Company has been subject 
since its completion, as follows: 

‘To establish rates of charges for the transportation of 
passengers and freight by railroads or other transportation 
companies and publish the same from time to time, with 
such changes as they may make.” 

Professor Clark’s charges of bribery, incompetency, 
etc., laid at the door of the Railroad Commission are not 
strengthened by quoting items from the daily press. 
San Francisco dailies, like many Eastern papers, find it 
exceedingly difficult at times to see clearly through the 
maze of popularity, politics, personalities, old grudges, 
and the advertising balance sheet. 

When referring to the ferry and street car systems of 
San Francisco, Professor Clark neglects to note the fact 
that our ferries have the most luxuriously appointed 
boats to be found in like service in the world, and that 
our street car systems are better appointed and managed 
and more economical to the traveler and resident than 
any like systems to be found in America. 

In regard to the statement that the Southern Pacific 
Company owns every approach to San Francisco, I will, 
asa matter of information, state that the water front of 
San Francisco is owned by the State and that the South- 
ern Pacific Company is a monthly tenant at the pleasure 
and under the regulations of the State Harbor Commis- 
sion ; the ferries of two local railroads and the boats of 
the northern lines dock within a short distance of the 
Southern Pacific Company’s wharfs. 

The illustration given of how freight rates are made in 
California is a penny newspaper writer’s version of an 
old mining story, originated in theearly days, and exists 
only in fertile imagination. All railroad companies 
working under State Commissions are obliged to furnish 
printed lisis of rates to every station agent, and the 
Southern Pacific Company is no exception to the rule. 
It is occasionally the case, however, that shippers de- 
mand a lower rate for some commodity, so as to market 
a surplus profitably, and in such case the agent corre- 
sponds with the central office, as he has no power 
himself to alter the established rate, The other story of 
the piling up of grain by the railroad tracks for months 
and letting it be soaked with rain while the farmer pa- 
tiently waits for better transportation rates is likewise a 
fiction, as grain rates are not altered from year to year, 
and the grain itself would be worthless for any purpose. 
I am sure Mr. Huntington and his associates must feel 
amused at this exposure of their childlike simplicity in 
business matters. 

It is true that ‘‘ many of the inexhaustible resources of 
California lie dormant to-day ”; but such articles as the 
one under criticism will not tend todevelop them, neither 
will it induce competing roads to build into the State, 
nor increase the knowledge of the world regarding a 
wonderful country. ; 





ROMAN CATHOLIC NOTES. 
BY A CATHOLIC CORRESPONDENT. 


THE coming visit to Rome of Cardinal Gibbons, Arch- 
bishop Corrigan and Bishop McDonnell, of Brooklyn, is 
looked upon by many as more than a coincidence. It 
was stated some time ago, that New York’s Archbishop 
was again called to Rome to explain certain matters 
which have occurred since he was obliged to render an 
account, four years ago, of the Burtsell case. As he did 
at that time, he again denies that he has been called. It 
is admitted in Brooklyn that Bishop McDonnell is to go, 
and Cardinal Gibbons, with characteristic frankness, says 
that he will sail ina short time. 

The Cardinal and the Archbishop represent the con- 
servative and the progressive factions in the Catholic 
Church in America. The former has been the ally of 
Archbishop Ireland, and is accredited with bringing 
Mgr. Satolli to this country, that Rome might see with 
its own eyes the necessity of achange in ecclesiastical 
practices. The Metropolitan of New York has opposed 
all changes, and bas been most open in his oppoeition to 
the progressive party, and to the apostolic delegate. 

Bisbop McDonnell was private secretary to Archbishop 
Corrigan for a number of years, and as a reward for 
faithful service received the miter. 

The meeting of these three dignitaries in Rome will be 
interesting. It is believed by those who are well in- 
formed that the entire controversy of the school question, 
the McGlynn and Burtsell affair,and the treatment of Sa- 
tolli will be gone over; and the Pope is likely to lay down 
a course of action for Mgr. Corrigan that will effectually 
prevent any further interference from him in affaiis 
outside of his jurisdiction. His propensity tv meddle with 
others’ affairs, as evidenced in the Ireland matter, and to 
assume as belonging to him the right to apply decisions 
given to special cases in particular dioceses to the whole 
country, as in the application of Mgr. Satolli’s letter to 
Bishop Watterson, and his interference with the personal 
privileges of his subordinate clergy, have kept the . 
Catholic bishops, priests and laymen wondering what 
would come next. The spirit of revolt produced by these 
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acts among the lay people and young clergy has some- 


what frightened the bishops, who ask that fo prevent 


further troubles, and restore, if possible, peace in the 
Church, the two parties may be brought before the Prop- 
aganda and a definite end put to the trouble. 

Rome is well aware of the feeling in this country, as 
may be seen from the public utterances of Leo XIII, and 
his repeatedly expressed wish for peace. Mgr. Satolliisin 
constant communication with the Propaganda, where 
Cardinal Gibbons a: d Archbishop Ireland have powerful 
friends, With this influence opposed to him, and the 
spirit of revolt excited by him to answer for, Ar ‘ubishop 
Corrigan will have néed of alfhis conservative friends in 
power to escape a public censute. That he expects more 
than ordinary difficulty appears from the fact that his 
intimate friend, Lawyer Georgé Bliss, is to be in Rome 
during the time, having already, good authority says, 
hired a house close to the Propaganda, where he will live. 
It is something new to find a lawyer taking part in a case 
where a canonist is usually the adviser or advocate. 

Cardinal Gibbons will sail early in December; Bishop 
McDonnell will follow him shortly, and Archbishop Cor- 
rigan is expected to start after New Year’s. 

The order from Archbishop Corrigan to Father Ducey 
toremain away from the meetings of the Lexow Commit- 
tee was expected by all who know of the affinity between 
the Catholic Church in New York and the late dominant 
political faction in the city. It is well known that it was 
his opposition to this same faction that caused the sus- 
pension of Dr. McGlynn ; and when Father Ducey took 
such an active part in the organization of the People’s 
Municipal League, some years ago, it was only by the 
intervention of the Archbishop’s friends that he was 
prevented from treating him in thé same manner as Dr. 
McGlynn. They foresaw a much’ greater scandal, and 
more widespread opposition to the arbitrary power of 
bishops if asecond suspension followed while the priests 
and people were so excited over the McGlynn case. 
What Father Ducey will do in this matter he refuses to 
say at present. Whether he will exercise his rights as a 
priest and a citizen, by giving the sanction of his pres- 
ence to the Committee in trying to purify the govern- 
mentof the city, or will submit to be deprived of his 
personal rights to prevent further scandal und trouble 
in the diocese, is to be seen. : 

Now that the Archbishop has forbidden the presence 
of a priest at the Committee’s meetings, many are won- 
dering what he will do to the young priests attached to 
the Saered Heart Church, who preached political ser- 
mons from the pulpit on the Sunday preceding the late 
election, and whether he will remove from his position 
his own Vicar-General Mooney, the pastor, who is a 
strict disciplinarian, and who did not object to their 
doing so. If attendance at the police trials is sufficient 
cause for episcopal rebuke, the priest who tells his peo- 
ple not to vote any ticket’ having a Republican name on 
it should at least be subject to the same. Catholics are 
waiting to see if these priests will meet with Dr. Mc- 
Glynn’s fate, or if they will be promoted for their polit- 
ical zeal. 
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THE OLD PICTURES AND MINIATURES ‘AT 
THE ACADEMY. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 





THE room of old portraits speaks eloquently for art ver- 
sus, the personality of the sitter. Who was ‘“‘ The Gilder,” 
but Rembrandt’s worthy frame maker ? and who was ‘‘ The 
wife of Burgomaster Six,” that her portrait should be ad- 
mired by generation after generation, with her parted, 
smiling lips and kindled eyes shining out from her honest 
Dutch face? It is Rembrandt, not his sitter, whom we 
seek—and he reigns in this portrait over the stars of lesser 
magnitude; over the Stewarts. and Romneys, and Law- 
rences, and Reynoldes, the Hoppners and Lelys ; the Knel- 
lers and Sullys, and Inghams and Peales. On this rainy day 
when the tall society girls, with their big sleeves are 
housed by the weather, we can see the whole line of five 
Stuarts vis-a-vis the Rembrandt. They hold their own 
grandly ; sweet little Mrs. Bingamen, with her scrap of 
musical notes in her hand to remind us that the young 
thing sang like a bird; Mrs. Sargent, the shrewd Govern- 
or’s wife ; the older Mrs. Murray, are all soft, harmonious, 
mellow examples of the work of Stuart, even if he is better 
in his portraitsof men. The older painters seemed to have 
less difficulty than those of later generations in finding 
agreeable and novel poses. Across the east wall of the 
South room, in the realm of the moderns, stretch five can- 
vases, the tall portrait of Mrs. Astor in the center, flanked 
symmetrically on either side by two portraits, and all five 
have the two hands laid one upon the other! In this room 
of old portraits, the good living ones, are very original in 
pose, or else they wisely skip the hands altogether. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence’s Lady Claremont is nobly posed 
and has the grand air, altho the sleeping child, from whieh 
she has lifted the veil, is rather heavy. The Romney por- 
trait of Mrs. Wells, ‘‘a somewhat celebrated actress writ- 
ten of by Madame d’Arblay”—the “Cowslip” of John 
O’Keefe’s “ Agreeable Surprise ”—is also full of individual 


_ Character in the pose of the whole body, as well as in 


the head. The whole tone of this canvas is gray. The 
bright young face is shaded by an enormous hat, which is 
kept in countenance by an arching bough of an over- 





to an ordination dressed in white muslin 
with a boa about the neck! The tree is behind the profile 
figure, the muff in her lap, the head bent forward as if 
scenting a bit of gossip; and she is kept in the canvas by 
gray, distant hills. Beside this canvas, gray and cool, isa 
slight figure in white by the same painter, but treated in 
as warm @ tone as the other is cool. It is a pity that a 
Romney in Charleston could not have been obtained, a 
large and noble canvas ; a lady in white satin, standing by 
@ piano, upon which she holds a little child. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, who divided the patronage of the 
fashionable world in the middle of the last century with 
Romney, is not so well represented as his rival—one of his 
portraits is absolutely deformed in the drawing of the head, 
tho in color it holds with the Dutch school. Aboveit hangs 
a little portrait by his friend Angelica Kauffman, painted 
while she yet lived in Dresden, of the ‘“‘ Duchess of Kur- 
land ’’—a sweet young thing with a romantic face, full of 
tenderness and tenacity. Her charming diary, relating the 
story of her young womanhood and her attachment and 
secret marriage to the heir of the crown of Poland—who 
never came to the throne—has just been translated by the 
Countess Dziekonska, and is to be published the, coming 
winter. 

Another young face (of the seventeenth century) appears 
on the wall twice, painted by Sir Peter Lely; but his two 
renderings of Nell Gwynne are quite unlike, even in char- 
acter. Heis best known by his “ Beauties at Hampton 
Court.” The ladies of his time affected the appearance he 
has stereotyped—“ the sleepy eyes that spake the melting 
soul.” He, too, tho not a painter of the first rank, is not well 
represented here. Hoppner’s portraits are pleasing through 
vivacity of expression and color. One of them representsa 
Lady of the Bedchamber to Queen Charlotte. She is the 
‘“‘Jessamy Bride” cf Goldsmith’s “ Verses in Reply to an 
Invitation to Dinner”; _ 

“ So tell Horneck and Nesbitt, 
And Baker and his bit, 
And Kauffman beside, 
And the Jessamy Bride, 
With the rest of the crew, 
The Reynoldses two, 
Little Comedy’s face, 
And the Captain in lace.” 

The portrait of Madame Maintenon,by Miquard,gives one 
just the idea of that famous personage which we gather 
from her biography. She entertained “ without repetition, 
yawning or slander,” and Louis XIV used to refer a mat- 
ter to her judgment, saying: ‘‘ What dves your Solidity 
think of it ?” 

Here are two examples of Sir Godfrey Kneller, a degen- 
erate pupil of Rembrandt, who might have had an endur- 
ing fame were it not for “‘ prostrating his talent for gain.’’ 
He was noted for his skill in painting hair, but it is to be 
wished that he never had attempted that black wooden 
lamb in one of these portraits. 

Cosway, 1740-1821, is better known as a miniature painter, 
but his little portrait of Miss Murray is full of distinc- 
tion. 

Sir Edwin Landseer, so well known by his paintings of 
animals, is represented by a dear little portrait, in quaint 
dress, of a childish actor at ‘‘ The Dukes.” He shows here 
his susceptibility to an impression of a fascinating little 
bit of humanity. Madame Vigée-Lebrun is doubtfully 
represented by three ‘“‘Queen Marie-Antoinettes”’ and a 
very badly done little “‘ Royal Child.” It is sad that there 
are so many “‘ attributed” pictures in the exhibition. Most 
of them skyed ! 

The one portrait of Martha Washington was painted by 
Wright—an American who went abroad, studied under 
West and in Paris. It is interesting to see another man’s 
conception of Mrs. Washington than that of Stuart, éven 
if it be haltingly rendered. 

On either side of the Rembrandt are two Copleys, as 
uncompromising. rigid and solid as grenadiers of the guard. 
For these qualities, and for his painting of satin, Copley is 
a master. These portraits are pure Puritan, eschewing 
grace and winning wiles. It isa pity, with his great tal- 
ent, that Copley’s European training was not received when 
he was at a more receptive age. 

Sully, 1783-1872, and Ingham, 1796-1863, are able sista 
painters, barely missing the first rank. That Sully’s por- 
trait of Mrs. William Potts Dewees holds its own so well 
over the Rembrandt, with arch face, lithe figure, supple 
hands. and harmonious draperies, speaks volumes. 
Ingham’s portrait of the sweet young wife of Gen. John A. 
Dix, and mother of the Rev. Morgan Dix, with another 
lady in flowered chintz, gives a high idea of his ability. 

The portraits by William Morris Hunt bring the succes- 
sion of painters down to the contemporary artists. He 
painted nothing more noble and simple than the three- 
quarter length of his sister-in-law, Mrs. Richard M. Hunt, 
the figure turned away so that we see the face of the baby 
in her arms. 

Among the old portraits are many lent by Mr. Stanford 
White—and his name is a guaranty of their.interest. The 
Margaret d’Orleans, Grand Duchess of Tuscany, is indeed 
a beautiful picture, 

The older painters represented here had the secret of dig- 
nity and repuse. Whether they gave these qualities to 
their sitters or received it through contact with persons of 
such high breeding, we cannot tell. In looking through 
the catalog wesee several Marie de Medicis, one of them 
surrounded by the ladies of her court, as the medieval 
painters ranged the angels in Heaven. Madame Adelaide 
of France, Mary Tudor, the Empress Josephine, the Queen 
of Naples, Lady Jane Grey, Queen Henrietta Maria—these 
are some of the faces which look down from these walls. 

The miniatures add tothe list the Infanta Maria Theresa, 
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tures by Peter Marié, Esq., contains many beautifui faces 
generation, with Mrs, Cleveland. 
Perhaps the key to the gathering 
in No. 158, “Mr. Marié’s great-grandmother, about 1770,” 
and No. 152, *‘ Mr. Marié painted in 1818,” 
The frames of the miniatures are themselves a study of 
precious material and workmanship, and the cases and 


framed groups upon the walls receive and reward the 
closest scrutiny. 


Many of the great painters have been miniaturists,. 


Isabey, Stuart, Cosway, Angelica Kauffman, Copley, 
Mme, Le Brun, Fragonard, Madeleine Lémaire, besides 
the well-known miniaturist, Malbone, Gramont, Drouais, 
Paillet and others whose work appears here. 

New Yor« Crry. 








Sanitary. 
THE PLAGUE IN CHINA. 


ABOUT thirty years ago Mr. F. Seebobhm, in a forcible 
article in the Fortnightly Review, called attention to the 
fact that the histories of the period covered by the reign of 
Edward III (1827-1377), note as the chief events of his reign 
the battles of Crecy and Poitiers. He says: 

“In these a few thousands fell,and the results were wholly 
evanescent, while the terrible epidemic which raged in the in- 
terval between the two conflicts, and which slew at least half 
the people of England and France, is dismissed with scarcely a 
reference.” 

And he pertinently adds: 

“ Here isa striking proof how far history has been wiled from 
her greatest task—that of recording the story of a nation’s life 
with all its throes and struggles—to become the mere chronicles 
of court pageants and the wars of kings.” 

Last year—1898—Dr. Francis Aidan Gasquet put forth a 
book, the fruit of prolonged and industrious research, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Great Pestilence (A.D. 1348-49), Now Com- 
monly Known as the Black Death.”” Such enormous num- 
bers of people were reported to have died as it swept across 
Europe from Constantinople to London, tbat in this day 
of the accurate statistical measurements of populations 
many doubt the reports of the destruction of such vast 
bumbers, attributing the account to excited imaginations. 
Dr. Gasquet, after studying all other reliable sources of 
information, has gone to the lists of Vacant Benefices. The 
Patent Rolls and the Manor Court Rolls, which were sure 
indexes to certain mortuary facts, and he has become con- 
vinced that the popular estimate, instead of giving exag- 
gerated figures, falls far below the reality. Dr. Gasquet 
admits that to tell the story of England alone might in- 
duce incredulity, and so he sketches its devastating march 
westward from contemporary chronicles, and says that 
on the Continent there was no lack of testimony ; that 
“ whether the writer be a simple monk of a half-buried cloister, a 
courtly chronicler, a gossiping notary, a literary man whose 
forte is narrative, a historian, a physician, or a scribbler of jing- 
ling verse, all speak with such oneness of expression that it 
would seem that each had copied his neighbor.” 

It traveled over the great trade routes from.the East— 
from that very China where, within the last six months, it 
has furnished us with what we may call a ‘specimen 
brick ” of its powers for destruction, when left unchecked ; 
but thanks to the better day in which we live it has been 
halted, and nobody expects it to sweep round the earth. 
The ancient epidemic reached Constantinople in 1347, and 
in two years left such a swath of desolation as to be still 
differentiated from all other visitations as the Great Pesti- 
lence. In Venice seven tenths of the people died ; in Genoa 
barely a seventh survived ; Boccacio’s description has im- 
mortalized its horrors in Florence; in Siena it interrupted 
the building of the cathedral, which has not been resumed 
to this day ; and one writer says: 

“And I, Agricolo di Tura, carried with my own hands my 
five little sons to the pit, and what I did, many others did like- 
wise.” 

Barely one-fourth of the people survived. Petrarch was 
then a canon of the Cathedral of Parma, whence he wrote 
a heart-broken letter to his brother—the one survivor ofa 
convent at Avignon, where Laura had just died of the 
plague. At least one-half of the general population of 
Italy died, and “the land lay uncultivated and the harvest 
unreaped.” France is believed to have had as teeming a 
population then as it has now, but no part of the country 
escaped. ‘“ Numerous villages were scattered over the 
country, every trace of which has now disappeared.”” No 
island or county of Europe escaped ; and on the sea entire 
ships’ companies perished, and the aimless vessels came 
ashore to form fresh centers of di<case ; inevitably Camp- 
bell’s ‘“‘ Last Man” comes to mind : 
“* Earth’s cities had no sound or tread, 

And ships were drifting with the dead 

To shores where all was dumb.” 

A ship left London in the summer of 1849. All of the 
crew died, and the fatal barque being cast on shore at Ber- 
gen the plague was diffused throughout Norway, wholly 
depopulating some districts. Even Iceland did not escape, 
and the Scandinavian colonies in Greenland were so oblit- 
erated that their sites were forgotten. In eight months 
after it had arrived at Constantinople it reached England 
from France—at Malcolm Regis,a seaport in frequent com- 
munication with France. Fully one-half of the general 
population perished in the scattered hamlets, but in the 
monasteries, the college towns and the cities scarcely one 
in ten survived. So many died in the “religious houses” 
that many of them never recovered their position. Dr. 
Gasquet devotes much of his book to the after-effects of the 
scourge upon political conditions. The Great Pestilence 
was a turning point in English national history, for as 
M. Seebohm -finely says “it was the great watershed in 
economic history.” Ite effects are here to-day. 

“ It compelled a complete change in the tenare and cultivatton 

extremely scarce; the laborers, all at 
onee, became masters.of the situation, and learned their power. 
For large tracts, tenants could not be found, and owners had to 
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farm it themselves. They could only lay it down in pastare, and 
hence those dividing hedges that form so prominent a feature of 

landscape were planted, All existing institutions were 
shattered. Enormous properties were given to the Church and 
the ecelesiastical system was built up de novo. It leaves no won- 
der that it was incorporated as a perpetual petition in the ‘ from 
plague, pestilence and famine, good Lord deliver us!’ and was— 
instead of the battle of Bosworth field—the true close of the Me- 
dieval and the beginning of modern times.” 


Why did it sweep off such multitudes? A few lines of 


description—quite enough—of their dwellings holds the 
answer : 


“Wherever houses were grouped together the soil adjacent 
was polluted with corrupting matter of all kinds. The summer 
of 1348 was abrormally wet, and pools of filthy water stagnated 
around, whilst in the dwellings—having rooms only on the ground 
—the earthen floors absorbed every kind of nastiness from the 
rushes with which they were strewn, and which were removed 
only once a year in an unspeakably foul conditions, and the mud 
walls were soaked for acouple of feet from the ground with 
liquid filth.” 


From this revolting picture the sanitarian of to-day, 
thanking God that he was not born tili later, turns to the 
descriptions of the outbreak of this identical disease in 
Canton and Hongkong in this present year of 1894, and 
feels more forcibly than ever that *‘ like causes produce 
like effects.” It had been known that in the province of 
Yunnan, this plague has been endemic for the last thirty 
years. From thereit has occasionally been scattered, but 
not so as to arrest universal attention, till early in last 
May, when itappeared—almost simultaneously—in Canton 
and Hongkong in true pestilential severity, the deaths 
reaching 80 per cent. of all attacked. To show the parity 
of the conditions precedent a quotation from a correspond- 
ent of one of the New York dailies is in point: 

“ The city of Canton lies on a narrow: estuary, and a partition 

wall has been built; but around the whole domain is a broad, 
open ditch, into which all the refuse and exuvia of the city is 
emptied, on the theory that the tide water will wash it out. Up 
to the middle of May this year there had been a terrible drouth. 
The first outbreak of the disease was in the poorest part of the 
city, and for some time every person attacked died. Dr. A. Ren- 
nie states that the premises about the houses were in the highest 
possible state of insanitation,as no rain came to cleanse them. 
All the steps in the progress of the disease exactly reproduced 
those contained in De Foe’s classic description of the great 
plague in London, the first symptom being that large numbers 
of dead rats were found in the vicinity of the houses.” 
The death of myriads of rats has always been the precursor 
of the plague, and to the Oriental mind this is a supernat- 
ural mystery. It is related that in London they would 
come up into the parlors, and dance about queerly before 
expiring. The Japanese bacteriologist, Kitasato, has ex- 
plained the singular conduct and multitudinous deaths of 
the rats on rational principles ; but admirers of Eastern 
ideas should read the following instance of Chinese advice 
to the Throne in June last : 


* A rather good story is told among the Chinese about the Em- 
press dowager and the plague. The Empress keeps constantly 
burning, day and night,in her palace eighteen lamys, which 
represent the eighteen provinces of China. Not long ago one of 
the lamps, altho it received precisely the same attention as all 
the others, was burning very badly, and the Empress sent for 


the chief imperial astronemer to learn the reason. The chief 


astronomer, having carefully considered the matter and con- 
sulted the archives, told the Empress that the lamp which was 
burning so badly represented the province of Canton, which 
was about to be afflicted with a serious epidemic, in which the 
God of Pestilence had determined to take otf eight-tenths of the 
people. 

“The Empress was very much concerned at being told this, 

and asked the chief astronomer how such a dreadful doom 
might be averted from eight-tenths of her people in the province. 
The chief astronomer said that the god might, perhaps, be moved 
by prayer and offerings, and everything was done to placate him 
by the Empress dowager’s orders. After this the chief astrono- 
mer was esked what success had been achieved, and, after much 
consideration and consultation, he replied that the God of Pesti- 
lence had consented to compromise—but this was absolutely the 
best he could do—for four-tenths human beings and four-tenths 
rats. Thus the frightful mortality of rats and human beings at 
Canton this spring is explained.” 
Note that his predictions were made after the rats began 
to die. Many animals, among them rats, areas susceptible 
to the disease as human beings. The bacillus—for Dr. 
Kitasato has clearly established its bacterial origin— 
causes exactly the same kind of bubonic tumors in them 
as in men, and it i8 the agony of these that drives them to 
“dance queerly”’ before dying. Europeans whose will- 
power has not been sapped by opium have a moral armor 
against the disease, and their habits of cleanliness are a 
great, but not infallible, physical protection, as when the 
English residents of Hongkong set on foot efforts at sani- 
tation, Captain Vesey was stricken down and died; and it 
was only by an accident that the authorities discovered 
the disease, as the Chinese were determined to conceal it, 
finding five dead bodies in one house, and four dying 
men after the house had been reported empty. Someof 
De Foe’s ghostliest stories were duplicated—two Chinese 
doctors having been found dead sitting beside the patients 
to whom they had come, and one man having sent for his 
heir and laid down on his mat to die, having his arm 
raised by the heir, who, discovering the fatal glandular 
swelling, fled. 

The high contagiousness of the disease was in itself an 
a priori proof of its bacterial origin; but modern science 
does not content itself with guessing or intuitive convic- 
tions. Earlyin June the Japanese Government sent a 
party of experts, headed by Dr. S, Kitasato—a world-re- 
nowned bacteriologist—to the plague-stricken district. 
The chief physician of the settlement, Dr. Ayres, did all 
‘he could to aid them. Kitasato devoted himself to the 
bacteriological work, while Professor Aoyama had clinical 
research and dissection under his charge. Mr. Kitasato, 
with great courage and great minuteness of research, has 
clearly established that the disease owes its origin toa 
bacillus which can be detected in the blood, the glandular 
swellings, the spleen and other internal organs.. He drew 


- blood from the fingertips of dying victims and examined 
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it; he partieipated in many post-mortems; he inoculated 
animals, and they died with the same symptoms as human 
creatures, and their bodies were swarming with the plague- 
bacillus, The dust of the floors administered to rats and 
mice killed them with plague. Dr. Aoyama and his assist- 
ant have fallen victims. His Government has recalled 
Kitasato, for fear of losing one of the most brilliant of its 
scientists. “ Has he found a way tv cure it ?”’ is the ques- 
tion that comes in the next breath. That will take time 

but as a preventive his one ground measure is “ Be ye 
clean”; and no nation cowers in fear, for should it by pos- 
sibility reach any European or American port, isolation 
aad disinfection would put an effectual stop to it. Dr. 
Gasquet must have watched this year’s outbreak with en- 
thusiastic interest, and been convinced that in its un- 
checked fury, it was fully capable of destroying the 25,- 


090,000 that are credited to the epoch-making plague of 
1348.-°49. 








* Science. 


THE SERUM CURE FOR DIPHTHERIA. 
FROM OUR GERMAN CORRESPONDENT. 





THE cure for diphtheria which is at present engaging the 
attention of physicians, and unfortunately seems hkely to 
excite as wild an enthusiasm as Koch’s cure for consump- 
tion two years ago among laymen, is a discovery scientific- 
ally arrived at. In 1887 Fodor proved that the serum of 
the blood—the liquid which separates from the blood when 
coagulated at rest—possessed the property cf destroying 
bacteria. Our young American bacteriologists—Nuttall, 
who was experimenting at the time in the institute of 
Fligge—Behbring and H. Buchner, repeated Fodor’s experi- 
ments and arrived at the same result. The serum of the 
blood of normal living bodies is not only antiseptic, it is 
powerfully destructive to a whole class of malignant 
bacilli. 

Two years later, in 1889, Buchner’s work in the same 
field resolved the destructive element to the albumen, 
which is one of the several constituents of the serum, the 
other constituents being water, chlorid of sodium and 
certain phosphates, 

And here began the experiments of Behring, that have 
led to such remarkable results, He conceived the idea of 
vaccinating animals, then sapping their blood, and of using 
the serum of this blood for injections in to the bodies of sick 
animals and animals exposed to infection. Probably the 
bacilli of several diseases were thus introduced.into ani- 
mals, and the serum of theseanimals’ blood then employed 
further. What, however, Behring first published was the 
results of his and Kitasato’s experiments with serum made 
immune through inoculation against tetanus, or lockjaw. 
They had succeeded in making rabbits immune against 
this disease ; and, by injecting serum of the rabbits’ blood 
into mice, they had made the mice safe from contagion 
from other mice sick with the disease. 

The serum of blood that has been rendered artificially 
immune against a given disease, serves likewise as a pro- 
tection against catching this disease, if the serum be in- 
jected into individuals in sufficiently large quantities ; this 
was the summing up of Behring’s observations in 1890, and 
since then this summing up has gained among experi- 
menters the force of a law. 

Professor Liéffler, of Greifswald, had discovered the 
bacillus of diphtheria, and Behring, in Halle, together 
with Aronson, of Berlin, and Roux, of Paris, began experi- 
menting with diphtheria bacilli on hving animals, and 
with the serum derived from the blood of these animals. 
The bacilii were bred in great numbers, then injected into 
the bodies of rabbits and sheep—at first, with a mixture of 
trichlorid of iodin, to weaken the poison of the bacilli. 
If the animal survived this injection, a second was given; 
then a third, fourth, fifth, ever stronger (that is, of taore 
purely malignant bacilli), until the animal’s constitution, 
asa layman would say, had got used to it. Diphtheria 
had no more meaning to these sheep than the pest has, 
according to some travelers, to the Chinaman. And when 
they were thus become protected through long habituation 
to the disease, their blood was in the right condition to be 
used medicinally. Sheep bear letting of blood in tolerably 
large quantities and at tolerably frequent periods, and 
those »n Professor Bebring’s experimental stabies were 
eupped carefully, and the serum won from the blood 
tarned to use in the hospitals, 

It is likely that the public would have heard of the re- 
sults of the experiments here if Koch’s experience had not 
impressed medical men with the need of extreme caution 
in publishing insufficiently tried remedies. For months 
the Serum cure was known and employed without a word 
about it being reported in the newspapers, and it is not 
clear what should have suddenly created a stir about it at 
this moment. Was it, perhaps, the reports of the sittings 
of the Health Congress in Prague, in September, where 
the Serum cure was treated as the most important topic 
before the House? Whatever started it, the public enthn- 
siasm is now aglow. In Paris, the magistracy has devoted 
six thousand francs to the purchase of serum ; in Berlin, 
in Dresden, in Leipsic, in Prague and numerous other cities 
money for the same purpose has been voted, 

The serum, according to Professor Virchow, is a powerful 
agent against infection. This is the one great fact that 
the use of it in the hospitals of Berlin has proved past all 
doubt. Itis too early yet to say for how long atime the 
immonity keeps up. If one is made immune against 
diphtheria for months only or for years, remains to be 
proved, as does the cardinal question whether the diphtheria 
can be healed by this means. The serum employed in 
the Emperor and Empress Frederick Hospital. in Beriin, 
was a setum obtained in the laboratory of the Children’s 
Hospital, under the supervision of Dr. Aronson. The mor- 
tality from diphtheria decreased. But then the epidemic 
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ever, and the mortality among patients suffering from 
diphtheria increased, while at the same time the epidemic 
remained as light as ever—why, hére too, a proof seemed 
to be at hand supporting the claims of Behring, as to the 
healing property of serum. 

Virchow confirms the statement that a cure can be 
effected by means of injections of serum only with likeli- 
hood when the disease is beginning, say in the first two 
days. Far advanced, malignant cases of diphtheria have 
been cured, but not invariably. At present a single injec- 
tion costs four dollars, in private practice; and the cost of 
one even in hospitals amounts to one dollar. Two injec- 
tions daily are necessary for several consecutive days to 
produce a cure, and several smaller injections to produce 
immunity against contagion. 

But, concludes Virchow, if the mortality from this dis- 
ease in Germany remains what it has been on an average 
for the last seventy years, eighty-nine thousand of the 
children now living, must die of it. If by means of the 
serum two-thirds of this number of children can be saved 
by inoculating those that have been exposed to contagion, 
a very great gain has been made for the nation. 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 








Biblical Research. 


THE POSITIVE RESULTS OF OLD TESTAMENT 
CRITICISM. 





So much has been said of the negative and destructive 
teachings and tendencies of modern Old Testament criti- 
cism, that a brief summary of its positive and constructive 
positions is anything but a work of supererogation. Such 
a bird’s-eye view can be given with all the greater correct- 
ness and completeness as two representative scholars of 
the current critical school have recently formulated the 
views on the origin, character and bistory of the Old Tes- 
tament literature and religion which is offered as a sub- 
stitute for the traditioaal scheme. These two writers are 
Professor Marti, of the University of Basel, in his bro- 
chure ** Der Einfluss der Ergebnisse der neusten alttesta- 
mentlichen Forschungen auf Religionsgeschichte und 
Glaubenstlehre,” and Pastor Fr. Doerne, in bis ** Die Ergeb- 
nisse der neuren alttestamentlichen Forschungen und 
thre Bedeutung flr die Kirche.” The leading lines of 
these positive reconstruction of Old Testament history and 
religion are about these. 

The founding of the religion of Israel runs parallel with 
the establishment of Israel as a nation. Moses is the 
mighty person who united a number of Semitic nomadic 
tribes by teaching them the worship of a common God. 
The delivery from Egypt secured for him the recognition 


as a messenger of Jehovah. During the stay at Mt. Sinai, | 


which was regarded as the abode of Jehovah,and at Kadesh, 
on the southern edge of Palestine, Moses, as the represen- 
tative of God, acted as judge for the various tribes, and 
thus laid the foundation of that order of life through 
which they became the people of Israel. 

The occupation of Canaan, which took place gradually 
through the course of years, put the people of Jehovah toa 
severe test, since thereby was commenced a)so the transi- 
tion of the people from a wild nomadic life to that of a 
settled nation. The national God, Jehovah, had in war con- 
quered the Canaanites; but in the arts of peace, such as 
azriculture and trade, the people were in danger of becom- 
ing subjected to their Canaanitish teachers. What must 
Israel now esteem as the greatest good, its own worship of 
Jehovah or the heathbew civilization? Israel did not for- 
sake its God, who had been more powerful than all thegods 
of other peoples, even than those of the Philistines ; but 
Israel began to subordinate the heathen civilization and 
cultare to their God and to worship Jehovah under the 
signs given heatben culture. This national religion is ac- 
cordingly distinguished by this fact, that a large number 
of elements taken from heatben culture and religion are 
united with the worship of Jehovah. The pedple did not 
yet allow an ethical and spiritual conception of their God. 
Their religion in its chief elements consisted in a cultus, 
and this cultus was scarcely to be distinguished from that 
of the Gentile peoples. And with all this Israel did not 
have the feeling of having become untrue to their God. 

Altogether different in regard to Jehovah were the ideas 
of an Amos, a Hosea, an Isaiah, and others. They based 
their teacbings on the old views that Jehovah was a God of 
right, that he demonstrated his iife in tre guidance of the 
peoples, aud through the admonitions of his prophets, 
Jehovah is for them an ethical being—and this became the 
characteristic and fundamental idea of -their system. 
From this standpoint they judged of Israel and the world 
around them. He comes to be the only God (monotheism), 
To try to reconcile this God through sacrifices is regarded 
as folly. He who loves justice and righteousness is a true 
follower of Jehovah. A people whose heart and mind be. 
longs to Jehovah is the ideal of the prophet. God himself 
will prepare such a people for the future. Such teachings 
the prophets pat forth as the immediate representatives of 
Jehovah. They do not appeal to any written law. The 
“* Word of God”’ is for them not a traditional code, but the 
living communication of God’s Spirit. 

For the appreciation of this prophetic conception of God 
the people were not yet prepared. But the consequences 
of their activity can be distinctly seen. The “Ten Com- 
mandments” (Ex. 20; Deut. 8) correspond to the ethical 
contents of the prophetic ideas. At the time of Josiah 
(621 B.C.) a book of the law was found which practically in 
contents is found in Deuteronomy, and which inaugurated 
a reformation in Judah, largely in the sense of the proph- 
ets. At the same time the popular religious ideas won 
new ground; i.e., the new order of things became a fixed 
cult. Now Israeli began to glory in its written law and be- 

lieved that it safficed to adhere to this. With this law book 
a new element arose in Israel’s religious history, namely, 
the idea of the law asthe expression of the will of God. 
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There had been some written law during the entire period 
before this, as‘well as oral traditions: but the new feature 
inthe development was the fact that the written law now 
claimed authority by the side of prophetic proclamation as 
the‘ Word of God.” Itis true that the Law accepted many of 
the prophetic ideas, and did not thus stand in direct antithe- 
sis to the prophets. But it made the fixed cultus as an ele- 
ment of equal worth with the religio-ethical demands, 
and further changed the living development of God’s reve- 
lations into the stereotyped form of laws, statutes and legal 
scheme. The ideal of the prophets was not allowed; the 
head and mind of the people were not renewed. Even 
among the prophets, especially by Ezekiel, is the new order 
of things favored to a greater or less extent, altho he yet 
insists upon regeneration of the heart. Under Ezra and 
Nehemiah the legalism in Israel has reached its fullest de- 
velopment, and the words of prophecy were not regarded 
as necessary in addition to the written word of the law. 
The observance of the letter of the latter was sufficient to 
secure the favor of God, and Israel’s future depended upon 
this obedience. The nomocratic principle was fully estab- 
lished. 

The new departures proposed by this scheme are at once 
apparent. Moses is still regarded as the founder of Israel’s 
nationality and religion, but he is no longer the great 
prophet of monotheism; which is now credited to the 
prophets. Jehovah is now regarded, as originally, only a 
national God of power, not as the one God of the whole 
world at whose side Israel could place no other god. For- 
merly the prophets were regarded as the renewers of the 
work of Moses, as building upon the Law. This the newer 
views reject, seeing in them entirely independent spirit 
developing Israel’s religion along an entirely new and 
higher plane, developing chiefly the ethical side in the 
conception of Israei’s God and of Israel’s worship, receiving 
the impetus to this reformation through direct influence 
of the Spirit of God. The legal phase is the last factor in 
the unfolding of I<rael’s religion and is really a retrogres- 
sion and not an advance. 

In so far as the critical canons and results of the day 
affect the theology of the Old Testameut, the positive re- 
statement of this discipline has also been made by Marti in 
the new and sccond edition of the work of Kayser, origi- 
nally publisbed after the author’s death by his old teacher, 
the late Professor Reusch. It is entitled: ‘‘ Theologie des 
Alten Testaments.” 








School and College. 


THE Teachers’ College in New York City is a new insti- 
tution, but it has already had a most remarkable success. 
It was begun under a provisional charter January 12th, 
1889. Three years later it had complied with all the con- 
ditions of the provisional charter as to financial sup- 
port, endowment and educational standing and the char- 
ter was made absolute. Within less than two years since 
it was thus incorporated it has obtained fine new build- 
ings on an excellent site up town, and not very many 
days ago it celebrated the occupancy of these new build- 
ings. The site consists of about twenty lots contrib- 
uted by Mr. George W. Vanderbilt, on 120th Street and 
the Boulevard. It is on an eminence commanding a 
fine view of the Hudson and Palisades and of Harlem 
River and the city. Both Columbia and Barnard Col- 
leges will be near at hand. The main building is of 
brown stone and red brick witha frontage of 210 feet. In- 
cluding the west wing, which has yet to be completed, the 
cost of the main building is $350,000. The Manual Arts 
Building was given outright by Mrs. Josiah Macy as a me- 
morialto her husband. This building cost $250,000, making 
a total of $600,000. The Main Building contains the offices of 
the president, trustees and faculty ; the lecture rooms, lab- 
oratories and conference rooms for the several departments 
of the college, the library, reading room and museum, and 
the recitation rooms of the Horace Mann School. The Manual 
Arts building contains the laboratories, leeture rooms, 
library and conference rooms of the departments of man- 
ual arts and of form, drawing and color. Ail the money 
required for the buildings and their equipment has been 
raised by private subscription, and on this source the 
college also relies for the deficiency in its annual ex- 
penses. The next effort will be to raise an endowment to 
furnish the necessary income. The college provides an in- 
troductory course of study of two years for those who are not 
college graduates, but who have the qualifications necessa- 
ry for the successful pursuit of professional studies. This 
introductory course is intended to bridge the gap between 
the high school and the professional course, The regular 
course of study in the college is designed to occupy two 
years, and to lead toa diploma. Students are admitted to 
the junior year if they have completed a college course ; if 
they have completed the sophomore year of acollege course 
and have passed examination in English ; if they have com- 
pleted the introductory course, or if they pass an exami- 
nation equivalent to the introductory course. The general 
course is designed to train teachers of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. The degrees of A.B. and A.M. are con- 
ferred by Columbia upon those completing successfully 
the course of study, and that of Ph.D. also on certain con- 
ditions. The departments of instruction are psychol- 
ogy and history of education; science and art of teach- 
ing : English language and literature ; history ; Latin and 
Greek; kindergarten; science; domestic science ; form, 
drawing and color; manual arts; vocal music and train- 
ing ; physical training. The corps of instruction consists 
of 49 persons, of whom 12 are professors, 3 lecturers, and 84 
instructors and other officers. The president is Walter L. 
Hervey, Ph.D. Of regular students there are 115; of 
special students, 26; students in extension classes, 132; 
students in the school of observation and practice, 827, 
making a total of 649. Students of both sexes are received 





on the same terms. At the opening exercises President ~ 


Low, of Columbia College, presided, and addresses were 
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delivered by President Eliot, of Harvard, President Gil- 
man, of Johns Hopkins, and others. President Gilman 
said there was nowhere such a training school for teachers 
asthis. Already, he said, the influence of the college is 
felt in the most distant parts of the country. ‘ “ 

“ An orphan asylum in a Southern State needsa teacher skilled 
in the manual arts and finds her here; a great educational insti- 
tution is founded, with an endowment of a million dollars, and 
the guidance of its work in handicraft devolves upon a gradu- 
ate of this training college; a hospital with a training school for 
nurses needs some one to give instruction in the art of cooking, 
and looks here for the instructor; an Australian visits the 
schools of Europe and America in order to discover what is best 
for his own land, and singles out in his report the work of this 
college as exemplary.” 

....-Haverford College has received from T. Wistar 
Brown a gift of $10,000, the income of which is to be used 
annually in securing a course of lectures on biblical sub- 
jects. The lecturer is to be an authority on the subject in 


America or Europe, and his lectures are to be placed in the © 


college library. He will be expected to reside at the col- 
lege for a few weeks. The course is to be known as the 
Haverford Library Lectures. J. Kendel Harris, M.A., 
Professor of Paleography in Cambridge, England, will be 
the first lecturer on the endowment. His lectures will be 
given in January. 


.---The anniversary of Bryant’s birth was observed, No- 
vember 3d, at Kaox College, Galesburg, Ill. Mr. John H. 
Bryant, of Princeton, Il]., the only surviving brother of 
the poet, who jis in excellent health, recited the well-known 
poem beginning, ‘‘ The melancholy days are come,’”’ and 
also some poems of his own. Besides Mr. Bryant other 
representatives of the family were present. Mr. E. R. 
Brown, of Elmwood, Ill., delivered the centennial address. 
There were also other addresses. 

....The students of the University of North Carolina, at 
Raleigh, have finally agreed among themselves to discon- 
tinue bazing, and have given the faculty a pledge to that 
end. This was partly the result of the sammary action of 
the facultv in expelling several who had been engaged in 
hazing. Upon the promise of the students to discontinue 


. the practice altogether the expelled members were allowed 


to return. 








Personals 


JOHN Jay. 


Tue Evangelical Alliance for the United States held last 
week a memorial service in honor of the Hon. John Jay, its 
President from 1868 to 1885, and from that time until his 
death its first Vice President. The exercises were held in 
the Concert Hall of the Madison Square Garden, and a 
large audience was present. In the absence of William E. 
Dodge, President Seth Low, of Columbia College, presided. 
Among others present were Drs. Tiffany, Josiah Strong, 
Rainsford, and James M. King, Joseph H. Choate, Bishop 
Cleveland Coxe, Judge C. A. Peabody, and others. Presi- 
dent Low opened the exercises with a tribute to Mr. Jay as 
the presiding officer of the Alliance, for which he had done 
good service from the time of its formation. Mr. Edward 





-L. Pierce, of Boston, spoke of Mr. Jay as a reformer, trac- 


ing his whole career from the time when, at the age of 
seventeen, he espoused the slavery cause, bringing upon 
himself contempt, derision and personal abuse. He spoke 
of his interest in the emancipation of the slaves and in 
their subsequent education, and paid a fine tribute to his 
influence as Minister to Austria ard to bis work on the 
Civil Service Buard of this State, to which he was ap- 
pointed by Mr. Cleveland, and from which he was removed 
by Governor Hill. He closed with a fine reference to his 
example as a reformer which made it possible for a succes- 
sor, without office and without party and in spite of sneers 
and calumny, to lead in the great reform movement whose 
triumph has given hope to the friends of good government 
the world over. 

Joseph H. Choate dwelt upon Mr. Jay as a patriot, 
speaking of his courage and unflagging public spirit, so 
different from that of many young men of good families 
and property ; and he referred to his interest in the protec- 
tion of the public school system from the influence, domi- 
nation or invasion of any sect. Chauncey M. Depew paid 
him a fine tribute asa man. The following is a portion of 
his address ; : 

“ John Jay, a young lawyer with limited means, lost the fruits 
of his profession, with the brilliant opportunities that came from 
his high family and social position, lost the gratification of his 
ambition and the rewards of political distinction, and risked the 
social position which he had inherited, by publicly taking up the 
cause and fighting the battle of freedom of theslave. John Jay 
for nine successive years as a representative in the Diocesan 
Convention of the Episcopal Church, after the bishops and the 
clergy and the laity had solemnly reasserted the doctrines of 
the New Testanient and the love of God for man and men for 
each other,would rise and,as a fitting supplement to the speeches , 
present a resolution that the delegates from the African Church 


. Philip be admitted to seats. Instantly the scene changed. 
Fas cies urriediy consulted, the laymen arose in indignant 
resolution was shelved or defeated. 
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THE present inextricable dependence between an opera 
season in New York and social life in the town is never 
more plain than on the opera’s opening nights—and it has 
not often been more obvious than on the beginning of the 
Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau’s second year of activity 
at the New Metropolitan last week. The most brilliant of 
audiences, beautiful women, beautiful frocks, beautiful 
jewels in innumerable examples, the “ smartness,’ the dis- 
tinction and extreme wealth of the city all combined to 
make an excellent performance of Gounod’s saccharine 
‘*Roméo and Juliette” the lesser interest of the occasion. 
It wasa spirited performance, however, of that mellifluous, 
- superfluous opera. The cast included old favorites, if one 
may so say, and Mme. Melba (Juliette), Miss Bauermeister 
(Alice), Mr. Jean de Reszké (Roméo) and Mr. Eduard de 
Reszké (the Friar) were overwhelmed with cordiality. 
On Wednesday, Rossini’s “ William Tell” was revived, 
with the rentrée of Mr. Tamagno (whese incomparably 
large and resonant tenor has lost nothing of its volume or 
electric effect in the high register since he was last with us), 
and with Mr, Eduard de Reszké and Mr. Ancona at their 
best in the old work. The Mathilde was one of Mr. Abbey’s 
artists new to our public—Miss Lybia Drog, an efficient 
soprano, tho one with by no means a fresh voice. Her début 
here in the part proved, however, anything butlucky. She 
undertook it on short notice to oblige the management 
who were much put about by the illness of Miss Lucille 
Hill, placarded for it. Either from a lapse of memory or 
from illness the lady could not complete even the first fa- 
miliar air, ‘‘ Opaca selva,” and she gave the audience 
cause for much amiable indulgence and concern. On Fri- 
day evening a strong performance of “‘Aida” was heard by 
a crowded house. In this opera Miss Drog set herself in a 
quite different and favorable light before the public, and 
did some excellent work ; Mr. Tamagno was the Radames, 
a Radames of Herculean tones and _ virility; Miss 
Eugenia Mantelli was a commendable Amneris; Mr. 
Maurice Bensaude, vocally a good A albeit in 
his acting not one much like the rugged Hyrcanian tiger— 
Mr. Mariani the King of Egypt and Mr. Eduard de Reszké 
a noble Ramfis. Mr. Bevignani directed. The opera last 
named was mounted with great color and detail of stage 
Picture, and it delighted the audience—as Verdi’s great 
work always does. So runs the record of a propitious 
opening week of the season. ‘“‘Carmen’”’ (with Miss Zélie 
de Lussan), “ Lucia” *‘ Faust” and the “‘ Trovatore”’ will 
be given this week. 

A large and heartily appreciative audience listened to 
the first concert of the Beethoven String Quartet on 
Thursday evening, in Chamber Music Hall; and a most 
delightful affair it was. The full program, with its rep- 
resentation of Haydn, Beethoven and Dvorak, was quoted 
here last week, and need not be repeated. The organiza- 
tion has set out on another season’s labors, indicating a 
standard to be maintained that can be kept up only 
by a group of players of the first class, such as is the spe- 
cial fortune of this little club. By the by, with the current 
week the Kneisel Quartet, of Boston, resumes its concerts 
of chamber music nere—an attraction which the more im- 
posing announcements of a season should not dim, and 
which appeals to many a New York man or woman with a 
taste unspoiled as to the simpler forms of masterly music. 
The Quartet’scomposition, as before, is of the Messrs. Knei- 
sel, Roth, Svecenski and Schroeder. The program of quar- 
tets announced for this Tuesday offers Beethoven’s in B 
flat major, op. 18; Sgambati’s in D flat major, op. 17 (new, 
first time), and Haydn’s in G major, op. 77. By the by, 
Boston seems more interested in Sgambati than we are. 
The hall will be the Mendelssohn Glee Club’s, in West 
Fortieth Street. 

The Oratorio Society will sing Haydn’s “‘ The Creation ”’ 
at its first concerts for 1894-’95, to-morrow afternoon and 
Saturday evening. The soloists will be Miss Lillian 
Blauvelt, Mr.Charles Herbert Clark and Mr. Emil Fischer, 
Mr, Walter Damrosch will conduct. 








The sudden death, from heart disease, of Anton Rubin- 
stein was telegraphed from St. Petersburg on Tuesday 
last. The world of creative music thus lacks one long- 
conspicuous, unique, rugged figure, losing a composer and 
artist of extremely distinct individuality, tho a man 
whose activity in either field of his art has subsided much, 
and much decreased in interest with his decline into age. 
. Rubinstein was in his sixty-sixth year. A career of un- 
broken success, distinction and honor lay behind him ; or, 
rather a double career—that of a pianist of the first rank, 
and that of a composer of wide productivity in almost 
every branch of writing. In addition to all such personal 
success, his country owes to Rubinstein the estab- 
lishment of her famous National Conservatory and 
its practical conducting during many years; while 
his labors in the way of musical philanthropy and progress 
in general throughout Russia are a monument by them- 
selves. Of his compositions, his “Ocean” and “ Dra- 
matic’? Symphonies, his two magnificent concerti for 
pianoforte, his “‘ Bal Costumé’’ scenes, his best operas, 
** Nero,” ** Feramors ”’ and ‘“‘ The Maccabees,” the biblical 
opera (or oratorio) ‘“‘The Tower of Babel” and a well- 
marked group of pieces for the pianoforte alone, as well as 
many of his songs—these will recur to the minds of many 
a musician as likely long to survive theirauthor. Several 
of his later and more pretentious scores have not compared 
well with their forerunners. It is probably true that what 
Rubinstein felt was a lack of appreciation of these, and also 
that his own rather narrow attitude toward composers of 
the time (Wagner included) made theclosing years of his life 
less genial and beaignant than it would have been pleasant 
tomark. Rubinstein’s only American tour occurred in 1872, 
in conjunction with the violinist Weniavski, also deceased. 
It is still vividly recollected here. In popular and critical 
interest no pianist’s tournée in the States has ever nearly 
approached it, except Mr. Ignace Paderefski’s. It isto be 
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observed that Rubinstein always has seemed a German- 
Russian in his orchestral compositions rather than the pure 
Slav. His finest scores do not enforce on the ear qualities 
that we arewont to find much emphasized in Tschaikowsky, 
Borodin and others. He assimilated and Teutonized his 
Russian materials ; and the effect has been that of giving 
him a more cosmopolitan vogue, and wider circles of appre- 
ciators all over the world. His wealth was large, in spite 
of varicas pecuniary reverses and (it has been said) a habit 
of play other than on the pianoforte. Life could give him 
no new honors nor pleasures; and in regretting his 
decease one feels that the hour was ripe for his going. 








Wews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE official count shows that the vote in this city for 
Governor stood as follows : 


BOI ie EE io onc ss vccebuba viccns nce cndceae cdssede 127,088 
aa ck nse van ndecheavasdecsbe’ pe 124,308 
Everett P. Wheeler (Ind. Dem.).............cseeeeeceeeesees 9,089 
Francis E: Baldwin (Pro.)...............65 wiugatidwesdeoeene 928 
Charles H. Matchett (Soc.-Lab.)............ccsceeceeeeeeeeee 7,614 
Charles B. Matthews (Pop.).............csecrecceeesensceeeer 1,183 
dike nlc velcn sacs cep ehinesd i <dhawnckixe Snecthicese 1,154 
i aidinh ded Van Kchenecencsthie<cgvarcscnagneccusaceceres 2,860 
Cie hice eta, cance a wa cecwebinneaneandbumsin’ 274,174 
For Mayor: 
William L. Strong (Rep. and Anti-Tam.)...............+5+ 154,094 
NI SIA Ss 0 ws nh cas cuiuthine 04 pinta e dais oahe<manes 108,907 
EI ccc ccuccecathapeccnsnccvgraasecessetoass 780 
Lucien Sanial (Soc.-Lab.)............00ececeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 7,255 
James McCallum (Pop.).........csceseeeeee deldavausceeeceeuts 1,093 
RU 6 kinck Sade s chinewia coe chiaebiie cas ciweadimenededesecscs 1,014 
MAS dix ba cedure Kscavknhiemngiaihdctcdecelgniosaiusetdnaccts 1,178 
awh cidcioc wud SaaeevRbdededs cheRBks eed cideuemnadere 274,316 


The largest vote cast for any one man was 158,908 for Mr. 
Goff as Recorder. The largest majority in the votes for 
constitutional amendments was given to the one for addi- 
tional jastices (18,762), the smallest for the one including 
the anti-gambling article (767). The largest effective vote 
cast on the amendments was on that in regard to the 
canals (158,149). Municipal consolidation with Brooklyn 
was carried by a majority of 36,979in an effective vote of 
156,897, and rapid transit at the city’s expense was indorsed 
by a majority of 89,731 in an effective vote of 185,563. In the 
votes for officers, the blank ballots varied from 1,173 (for 
Mayor) to 3,085 for Judge of the Court of Appeals, and the 
defective ballots from 1,014 for Mayor, to 1,098 for Judge 
and Recorder. There were from 10,753 to 11,585 blank bal- 
lots, and from 307 to 535 defective ballots on each of the 
Constitutional Amendments, The ten Congressional dis- 
tricts which sent a solid Democratic delegation two years 
ago, elected 5 Republicans and 5 Democrats. The city 
delegation to the Assembly at Albany stands 17 Re- 
publicans to 13 Tammany Democrats, instead of 
8 Republicans and 27 Democrats. The Board of Aldermen 
stands: 14 Republicans, 2 O’Brien (Anti-Tammany) Dem- 
ocrats and 14 Tammany Hall Democrats. ‘There are to be 
contests in five wards, two of which return Tammany men 
by majorities of 20 and 26. In view of the large number 
of blank and defective ballots, as also of the large number 
of persons who were prevented from voting by lack of time, 
considerable interest has been manifested in a voting ma- 
chine, whose use is authorized by one of the clauses of the 
new Constitution. Several members of the Committee of 
Seventy examined it last week, and have expressed their 
satisfaction at the results. By a system of interlocking 
levers reached by buttons, the voter can vote for a whole 
ticket at once, or for each individual office. The action is 
very simple and automatic. Each vote is registered, and 
at the close it is only necessary to open the machine and 
read off the result. A 


...-Five members of the Good Government Clubs have, 
during the week, on their own motion and personal respon- 
sibility, presented to Governor Flower charges against 
District Attorney Fellows, of malfeasance in office. The 


Governor has called upon Mr. Fellows to answer immedi- 


ately. This has created much anxiety, asit balks the plans. 
of the Committee of Seventy, and makes it possible for the 
Governor to replace Mr. Fellows by another man, against 
whom charges cannot be brought, and whocan throw much 
difficulty in the way of the new administration. Mean- 
while the trial of election frauds is stopped, as Mr. Fellows 
cannot carry them on until this matter is settled, and Gov- 
ernor Flower for the same reason refuses to allow the State 
Attorney-General to conduct the trials. 


.-Kolb, the Populist leader in Alabama, has issued a 
manifesto announcing his intention to take his seat as 
Governor on December Ist. Governor Jones says that Gov- 
ernor Oates will be installed, and that Kolb will be arrested 
for treasonif he attempts to carry out his plan. 


..-Mayor Gilroy has made a number of appointments to 
city offices, including.a police justice and subway and 
education commissioners. Several of them are Republic- 
ans, said to be friends of Mr. Thomas C, Platt; and this 
has given currency to the report that Mr. Platt is en- 
deavoring to bring about a deal by which some Democrats 
shall be saved from the general ruin. 


...-A defalcation amounting to $354,000 has been dis- 
covered in the Shoe and Leather Bank of this city. A book- 
keeper and a depositor were the guilty men. 


...eThere has been very heavy weather on the Atlantic. 
The “ Paris” proved herself in such weather faster than 
the “ Lucania.”’ 


.... The Knights of Labor at their Convention re-elected 
Grand Master Sovereign and most of the other officers. 


...-The -Yale-Harvard football match at Springfield, 
Mass., was won by Yale. 
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FOREIGN, 

--The principal item in the China-Japan war is that at 
last Port Arthur has fallen, The attack extended over 
two days, and was opened by the torpedo boats of the Jap- 
anese fleet. The fleet itself did not undertake to enter the 
harbor. inasmuch as it was full cf torpedoes and the ordi- 
nary landmarks had been removed, so that it was hardly 
safe. After skirmishing for four days, on the 2ist the Ja- 
panese army attacked the outer forts. The enemy fought 
bravely throughout, but were unable to hold the defenses, 
and on the 22d the three divisions together captured all the 
forts. The heavy artillery of the Chinese was used with 
effect, and was apparently served by skilled artillerymen. 
Since then the Japanese fleets have been removing torpe- 
does and taking in hand the ships in the ports, which were 
handed over to the naval department. There was no 
naval battle. The Chinese fleet is still at Wei Hai 
Wei. There are reports of the advance of Chinese divisions 
upon the Japanese Army, but in all probability they are 
not correct. On every hand the Chinese seem to be desert- 
ing,and there is very general disorganization. It is ex- 
pected that Wei Hai Wei and New Chwang wiil be captured 
in a few days. One of the largest of the Chinese ships 
struck on a rock, and is probably a total wreck. With re- 
gard to mediation Japan has given her answer to this Gov- 
ernment, saying that the time for this has not come, and 
that direct overtures for peace must first be received from 
China. It is reported that a German who has been for 
many years in the employ of the Chinese Government as 
collector of customs at Tien Tsin, has gone to Japan ona 
special message for the securing of peace. The statements 
in general are that China is willing to do anything except 
yield her own territory. 


..The funeral of the Czar on November 19th was a very 
impressive and imposing ceremony. Following that have 
been arrangements for the wedding, which took place 
Nov. 26ch. It is reported that the Finns refused to take 
the oath of allegiance until the new Czar had sworn to pre- 
serve Finland and the Constitution. It is also said that 
the Emperor has consulted the grand dukes in regard tq 
the freedom of the press, and they have declared openly in 
favor of it with a view of exposing and stopping the abuses 
of officials. Various ministers have tendered their resigna- 
tions, but in most cases they have not been accepted, and it 
is understood that the Czar has expressed his earnest hope 
that M. de Giers will continue to hold his position. Some 
of the Russian papers are advocating a new —_ Alliance 
of Russia, England and France. 


--It is reported that Cabinet crises are imminent 
both in Vienna and in Budapesth, the former on account 
of electoral reforms and the latter on account of the non- 
action with regard to the son of Kossuth, who it seems 
has presented himself as a candidate for a vacant seat in 
the Chamber of Deputies without, however, as yet taking 
the oath of allegiance to the Emperor. 


..-Considerable pressure is being brought to bear upon 
Lord Rosebery to urge the expediency of paying members 
of Parliament. The Premier has promised to consider the 
question in the program for the next session. John Burns, 
the labor leader; has said that he does not approve of pay- 
ing such large amounts as American Congressmen receive. 


..It is reported that there is a Kanaka uprising in the 
islands in the vicinity of New Guinea. Scores of Euro- 
peans are said to have been murdered and most of the 
trading posts to have been burned. 


.+-The Balinese stronghold near Lombok has been taken 
by the Dutch, who lost 150, killed and -wounded, while the 
natives lost several hundreds. The Rajah of Lombok 
escaped with his treasure. 


.. The Turkish Government has forbidden the entrance 
of American newspapers iato Turkey. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


I aM personally thankful that age has not blunted my in- 
terest in life, my faith in humanity, my trust in God, my un- 
shaken conviction that the Right will ultimately triumph, every- 
where, nor my desire to strike a blow for the right against the 
wrong, with a clear vision that a better future is in the distance. 
—Mary A. LIvERMORE, in Zion's Herald. 





...[tis demanded not only for the sake of the party, but for 
the good of the country, that the Democratic Party should mean 
something, that it should present a definite policy to the coun- 
try, with candidates who would carry it out, and that it should 
make it clearly understood that it is no longer to be the foolish 
vehicle by means of which such men as now hamperand control 
the Democratic side of the Senate make their way into high 
places only to pollutethem. In a word, reorganization, to be 
effective, must be drastic. It must be a revolution. It will re- 
quire a complete change to induce the voters of this country to 
put the Democratic Party in power again.—Harper’s Weekly 
(Democratic). 


... Wé suspect that those preachers who are driven to extrem- 
ities—to their wits’ ends, say—for novel and interesting themes 
with which to “ hold’ their congregations, might learn a profit- 
able lesson from those preachers whose one unbroken theme is 
religion, and whose congregations hold themseives. There is, 

robably, the relation of cause and effect here. Congregations 
Ped ‘ed on a usually have a healthy habit of going to church, 
and giving to the church go. ions accustomed 
to Cy caprices of a aes diet a: are likely to go only when there 
is to be a * sorend, and togive, not from principle, but only on 
pers —Dr. 1. M. ATWooD., 


..In analyzing the vote of this city and State for light on the 
meaning = the tate election, one int of first importance 
seems to be r. Hill's vote in the city is 
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NOTICES. 


6@” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, News and Mis- 
oellaneous Colamns of this journal should be addressed to The Edi- 
ter of The Independent, P. O. Box 2787. 

"all business communications from subscribers and adveftisers to 
TaE INDEPENDENT P. O. Box 2787. 

a” Remittances should be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT 

&7" No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever 
is intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address 
of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of good 
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THE DAY OF THANKSGIVING. 


WE have already expressed our gratitude to God for 
the great blessing of a people aroused by him to put an 
end to corrupt municipal government in this our metrop- 
olis, and in other cities. Onanother page Dr. Parkhurst 
utters further words in the same strain, which we would 
also make our own. In the same line President Tucker, 
of Dartmouth College, writes us: 

The occasion tells its own story. Anybody must be deaf 
and dumb and blind who cannot praise the Lord in these 
days on his own account. 

These are the special mercies of this late election sea- 
son. But we turn to the more usual gifts of God, which 
call for that constant thanksgiving-which we are apt to 
forget unless a day of praise is set apart to direct our 
thoughts to them, 

Notchiefly to praise God for the greatest blessings of 
all is this day set apart. For the supreme gifts of re- 
demption, forgiveness and eternal life we thank him 
every day, and chiefly on that first day of the week on 
which salvation was sealed by God’s mightiest miracle. 
Once in the year we remember, on this day of Thanks- 
giving, those more ordinary blessings of his goodness 
which concern us not as individuals, but as households, 
as States and as a nation. 

For his usual blessings would we, as a people, again 
pile his altars with the sacrifices of our annual praise. 
For peace, that greatest of national mercies, peace from 
foreign and domestic war, such as is devastating the 
East ; for quiet from oppression, such as has harassed 
and slaughtered the Armenian people; for liberty that 
does not fear the whim of a Russian czar ; for moderate 
taxes that do not have to support enormous armies; for 
the increase of our people in numbers, and in the liber- 
ties and privileges of citizenship and the comforts of 
life; for the relief of financiai depression and returning 
business activity and success; for loud protest against 
lynching, and some awakening of the public conscience; 
and more especially for the abundant harvests which 
have made our gardens and our prairies rich golden 
mines of our country’s wealth—for all these let the 

nation praise God. 

But this is our day of household praise. To-day let 
those who have thanks to give not fail to offer them in 
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the temples where they praise God. For our families 


unbroken, for our dear ones happy in Heaven and ten- 
derly remembered on earth, for comfortable homes, for 
abundant food, for education, for culture, for the health 
that comes from hard and happy labor, for the un- 
counted kindnesses of God, let us give hearty thanks. 

And ere we surround our own loaded tables, let us re- 
member at least one of those poor whom we have ever 
with us, and let our abundance fill up their wants. 

‘Go thy way, eat the fat and drink the sweet, and 
send portions unto them for whom nothing is prepared ; 
for this day is holy unto the Lord; neither be ye sorry ; 
for the joy of the Lord is your strength.” 


& 
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UNWILLING TO BE BOUND. 


THE committee appointed by the Presbyterian General 
Assembly, to induce the theological seminaries to come 
into harmony with the action of the last Assembly, is 
meeting with not unexpected difficulties. It will be re- 
membered that the General Assembly asked that the sem- 
inaries change their charters so that all their funds and 
property should be declared to be specific trusts held by 
the Presbyterian Church, and not to be used for any 
other purpose than theological education in accordance 
with the Standards ; that elections of trustees of these 
seminaries should be subject to the approval or disap- 
proval of the General Assembly, as also election, 
appointment or transfer -of professors, the General 
Assembly to have the right to enforce provisions against 
any violation of the charters. 

Of course the principle of direct control can be assert- 
ed without difficulty over new seminaries. The General 
Assembly will simply refuse to recognize them if their 
charters do not conform to its requirements. But it was 
clearly enough foreseen that some of the older and*well- 
established seminaries, accustomed to manage their own 
affairs, would not quietly acquiesce, and such has 
proved to be the fact. The trustees of Auburn Seminary 
last week, by aunanimous vote, declared that it isinexpe- 
dient to change the charter of the institution, and re- 
fused to make any concession whatever. Auburn is one 
of the New School seminaries which has never been 
subject to direct control, and it is quite clear that the 
committee of conference will not be able to bring it into 
harmony with the wishes of the General Assembly, 

Similar action wasalso taken in McCormick Seminary, 
in Chicago. The representatives of that institution in 
the General Assembly seemed to be quite confident that 
it would fall into line, but its trustees unanimously de- 
clared last week that the way is not clear for the adop- 
tion of the changes suggested by the General Assembly. 
While the resolution is couched in very careful language 
it is manifest that the action is a decisive one. In order 
not to show a lack of respect to the committee of con- 
ference, which had asked a further hearing, a second 
resolution was adopted, expressing the willingness of the 
Board to coneult with the committee as to the questions 
involved in the proposed change of charter. 

It is manifest from the action of these two important 
seminaries that the effort of the General Assembly to 
gain direct control of all its theplogical institutions wil} 
fail. It cannot coerce them. Any purpose to do this 





was emphatically disclaimed in the General Assembly’ 


by those favoring the action ; and we do not imagine for 
@ moment that any policy of discrimination will be 
adopted toward them on this account. The Church can- 
not afford to alienate such institutions. 


We said at the time that the proposal was unnecessary | 


and unwise, and we still think it so. Even if it were 
desirable to have all the seminaries of the Church of one 
theological type, still it would not be possible to make 
them so by act of Assembly. Orthodoxy is neither to 
be secured nor infallibly maintained by such means. 
Everybody remembers that in another denomination a 
seminary which was declared to be anchored to the 
creeds of the past with chain cables found a way, de- 
spite the courts, to teach on this basis a very modern 
type of theology. Theological seminaries cannot be 
secured by chain cables, such as the General Assembly 
proposes to put around them. 


ss 
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THE TURKISH MASSACRE. 


PRIVATE information from the near neighborhood, 
coming tv our hands necessarily in a roundabout way, 
but from perfectly reliable sources, confirms even the 
worst features of the reports in regard to the massacre 
and outrages in Eastern Turkey, which we have hitherto 
been unwilling to believe. Last year, we are informed, 
there was considerable disturbance throughout the moun- 
tains south of the plain of Moosh. The presence of a few 
Armenian nationalists gave pretext for ar onslaught by 
the Turkish troops, the result of which was that the 
officer in command received a medal from Constantino- 
ple as having wiped out a big rebellion. This last sum- 
mer a few more nationalists are said to have been there, 
not over fifteen at the outside. One of the prominent 
Kurdish chieftains was forced to make an attack in 
order to escape a trap for himself. His men made a dash 
and carried off some oxen belonging to Armenians. This 
resulted in a fight in which two Kurds were killed and 
three wounded. The bodies were at once carried to the 
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clay 00 Maal en this cia ores made that Armenian 
soldiers had overrun the land, killing and plundering on 
every side, This furnished another pretext, and troops 
were called in from far and near. The commander of 
the military post in Erzingan, a hundred miles distant, 
made a desperate race on, and is said to have hung from 
his breast, after reading it to his soldiers, an order from 
Constantinople to cut the Armenians up, root and 
branch, as they loved their King and Government. 

No compassion was shown to age or sex, not even 
when the victims fell suppliant at the feet of the officers. 
Women and babes were slaughtered without the slight- 
est mercy. The details as given are too horrible to nar- 
rate. Women and girls were violated by the hundred 
and then slaughtered. It is believed that from five to 
ten thousand were killed. Had the reports come from 
the Armenians themselves it might appear as if there 
were some exaggeration. Asa matter of fact the worst 
stories are told by the Turkish soldiers who participated 
in the carnage. Some of them declare that what they 
did was simply under the pressure of orders from their 
officers, and that even the most that they did was far 
exceeded by the outrages of the Kurds. There is a per- 
fect reign of terror throughout the whole region ; refu- 
gees escaping to cities a hundred miles and more away, 
dare not tell the story of what they have been through, 
and it is only as, now and then, one with a little rem- 
nant of courage or confidence overcomes his fear that 
the facts are coming out. 

These facts speak for themselves. They simply show 
that the end has come, and that the system of Turkish 
rule which for these years has utilized the worst ele- 
ments of the most barbarous people known on the face 
of the earth, not exceeded by the fiercest tribes of Africa 
or the South Seas, must stop. The fact that the British 
Consul at Van on investigation indorsed the statement 
of outrage, and the fact that the British Ambassador at 
Constantinople was unwilling to accept the official denial 
of the Turkish Government, but has started an independ- 
ent investigation, give us hope of some definite results, 
and that the Sultan and his advisers in Constantinople 
will see that they cannot longer fly in the face of the 
humanity of the world. Radical measures must be 
taken, and taken at once. There must be no im- 
prisoning of a few Kurds as an offset to blind 
Western eyes. The men who are responsible for 
these orders, whoever they may be, whe her Kurd- 
ish chiefs, local governors, military pashas or Cab- 
inet officers, must be punished or the Turkish Gov- 
ernment is at an end; and Europe will enter in and 
take into its own hands the control of a country of 
as fine resourcesas any on the face of the earth, but too 
long under the heel of an ignorant and outrageous des- 
potism. The responsibility rests chiefly upon Great 
Britain. For these years since the Crimean War she has 
stood as the defender of Turkish autonomy. She has 
accomplished much. Of late her hand has been relaxing ; 
it must tighten or she must leave the grasp to somebody 
else. The entente between Great Britain and Russia, 
and the probable opening of the Dardanelles to the Rus- 
sian fleet will make this further intervention easier. The 
powers must do for Asia Minor at least what they have 
done for Syria. 
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IS IT RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION ? 


In the progressof the spirit of independence and lib- 
erty persecution has become a hateful thing, an intoler- 
ance which the right-minded refuse to tolerate. It is 
with a feeling of humiliation, if not with positive horror, 
that we look back to the time in our own history, not so 
far away as wecould wish, when the members of certain 
sects were proscribed and persecuted; when imprison- 





“ment and fines were meted out to those who did not fall 


in with prevalent religious practices. We are not sure 
that we have not still among us a vestige of that species 
of persecution by which the civil authorities used to pun- 
ish men and women for their neglect or refusal to com- 
ply with religious observances enforced by law. 

There are to-day in Maryland, Tennessee, and possibly 
other States, instances of imprisonment for causes which 
have a religious side. In Maryland, one R. R. Whaley 
is undergoing a sentence of ninety days’ imprisonment 
for doing manual labor on Sunday. He belongs toa branch 
of Adventists who believe that the seventh day is the 
Sabbath of the Lord and ought to be observed under the 
new dispensation as under the old. Most of the Seventh 
Day Adventists and the Seventh Day Baptists, and other 
seventh day observers refrain from labor on the seventh 
day, because they conscientiously believe that it is the 
Christian Sabbath and ought to be observed. They also 
refrain from labor on the first day out of respect to the 
law and the custom of the great majority. Strictly 
speaking, the courts do not enforce this civil law because 
of the divine sanction or because of the religious observ- 
ances of the day. The law is based on the idea that 
@ periodical rest-day is for the good of men and that 


its enforcement is a matter of police regulation, for \ 


which it is perfectly proper that the State should make 
provision. This is the main ground, as we take it, but 
connected with it is also the principle that those who de- 
sire to observe it as a day of religious exercise are en- 
titled to do so in quietness and peace without the disturb- 
ance which characterizes an ordinary day of labor. 
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So far as the courts are concerned we have no reason 
for holding that the imprisonment. of seventh day 
observers for laboring on the first day is in the nature of 
religious persecution. The courts must consider such 
cases as are legally brought before them, and must decide 
according to the law. The element of persecution may 
appear, however, in connection with the complaint. It 
is quite possible that some, whose zeal for the Christian 
Sabbath is warmer than their love for their Christian 
brethren, are led to secure the enforcement of law on 
account of a feeling of prejudice. However this may be, 
it is a painful thing to see men who conscientiously 
observe the seventh day, arraigned and imprisoned for 
refusing to observe also the first day. It looks like 
religious persecution ; it looks like intolerance toward 
those who cannot conscientiously accept the views of the 
majority as to the Sabbath. Making all allowance for 
the charge that some of the Seventh Day people iavite 
the penalties of the law by ostentatiously violating it, it 
does seem to us that such cases as those in Maryland and 
Tennessee are an anachronism. It is perfectly easy so to 
modify the law as to permit thcse who observe the 
seventh day regularly to have the privilege of working 
on the first day, provided they do not infringe, in thus 
laboring, the rights of the majority. There is such a 
provision in the laws of this State and in those of other 
States, and we wish it were universal. 

Of course, as it seems to us, our seventh day brethren 
of various Christian names make entirely too much of 
a particular day. It has always seemed to us that 
the difference as to day is a very narrow ,basis on 
which to build up separate denominations of Christians ; 
but it isa matter of conscience with several thousand 
of our brethren, and we cannot ask them to violate their 
consciences by working on the seventh day and observ- 
ing the first. It is possible, of course, for them to avoid 
prosecution by observing the first day as well as the 
seventh, and this is what most of them do. There is in 
Plainfield, N. J., a very attractive church building, 
recently erected by the Seventh Day Baptists. When 
they made their contracts with the builders it was stipu- 
lated that no work should be done on the seventh day. 
As most of the workingmen were in the habit of observ- 
ing the first day of the week, work on the building 
could go on only five days in the week. Of course such 
& peculiar contract could not be made on the most favor- 


able terms for the church. The contractors had to take - 


the enforced idleness of two days in the week into 
into account, and doubtless the Church had to pay a 
larger amount because of it. 

Itis very often an inconvenience anda matter of hard- 
ship to these people to be faithful to their own conscien- 
tious convictions and also to obey the civil law. Of 
course they cannot be compelled to work on the seventh 
day ; but, on the other hand, does their conscience impel 
them to work 6n the first day? Hardly, one would say. 
If there were no alternative it would be better that they 
should suffer some inconvenience and loss in observing 
two days in the week than that the one rest-day in which 
the great majority are united should be overthrown. 
When Mr, Whaley writes from jail to say that he is 
“thrust into prison for the sake of God’s eternal truth,” 
he does not truly represeat the case. He was not im- 
prisoned for observing the seventh day, but for working 
on the first day. But the number of seventh day observ- 
ers, including the Jews, is not numerous, and the law 
can be modified to suit their case without overthrowing 
the foundations of the general rest-day. It is a great 
deal better to be tolerant in this matter than to engage in 
what looks like religious persecution. 


THE CHURCHES IN FALL RIVER. 


REMEMBERING the character of the attack made in 
The Forum,a year ago, by the Rev. W.B. Hale, on the 
churches or Middleboro, Mass., among which he had 
just come as the first rector of the latest society and 
denomination to divide the religious furces of the town, 
we were at first hardly inclined to take the trouble to 
consider his assertions in the November number of the 
same Magazine about the failures of the Protestant 
churches in Fall River. But recalling that The Forum re- 
fused to publish a brief reply by the ministersof Middle- 
boro, and learning that a reply signed by the leading 
citizens of Fall River has just met a similar fate, we have 
thought it wise to investigate the truth of Mr. Hale’s 
assertions and give, as briefly as possible, the results 
of our inquiries during an editorial visit to Fall River. 

The purpose of Mr. Hale’s article is to show that Prot- 
estantism, because disunited and discordant, is weak, 
inconspicuous, ineffective and generally a failure, while 
Roman Catholicism, because united, is conspicuous, 
effective and successful. It is one of a series written to 
prove this assertion, the first article taking the country 
town of Middleboro, the second the manufacturing city 
of Fall River, while the third and fourth will take a col- 
lege town (Cambridge) and a Berkshire village. 

Let us first say that we heartily agree with Mr. Hale 
that the divisions of Christendom are a great evil. 
He sees—tho not clearly—yet he sees that -atigpsadytar 
ness results from a divided. Church. 
must not be exaggerated, nor can all. come ills . nae is 
heir to be laid to this cause. Nor is it right todeny the 

good done by the fellowship which exists between the 
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various denominations. But let us come to the facts 
and examine his assertions. We have numbered his 
really definite statements consecutively, and will follow 
each in order by a recital of the real facts as seen by one 
who has no desire to work them for anend. He says of 
Fall River : 

1. “It has a population of ninety thousand. One-half of 
this is Roman Catholic, the other half being made up of 
Protestants and those who profess no religious faith.” 
According to a religious census taken in 1890, there 


‘were in the city 6,684 Catholic families, 5,241 Protestant ; 


591 which had no religious affiliation, and 42 Jews. 
Since then several thousands have come into the city 
each year, mostly from Canada. The Catholic popula- 
tion is not less than three-fifths. 

The statistics of the Protestant churches and missions, 
49 in all, are correct, being taken from the city directory, 
except that, by a probable printer’s error, the one Ad- 
ventist church has been made seven, which will reduce 
the organizations to 48. 

2. “It is impossible to give anything like an accurate 
tabulation of totals of members belonging to the several 
denominations,” 

It is perfectly easy, as statistics are kept. Thus, the 
Episcopalians have 1,039 communicants, the Congrega- 
tionalists, 926. 

3. ‘‘It has been estimated at the Ministers’ Meeting that 
five thousand persons are in attendance on Protestant serv- 
ices Sunday by Sunday.” 

We art informed by members for many years of the 
Ministers’ Meeting that they never heard of any such 
estimate having been made. 

4. “The Baptist temple . . stands on the principal 

street, its front being occupied by fourshops. . . . The 
Methodist church also has four shops. . Either of 
these locations affords a splendid opportunity to lift, out 
of the midst of the sordid life of the street, a great solemn 
witness to the invisible, the spiritual. Could but these 
two congregations forget their fancied differences, and set 
up a common household, they would be strong enough to 
do for this city what Trinity Church and Grace Church do 
for New York, and what St. Paul’s Church does for Bos- 
ton—make, where most it is needed, adignifiedand worthy 
protest against the engrossment of men forever in getting 
and spending.”’ 
These are the two only churches that in their compar- 
ative weakness have done what Trinity Church in New 
York does, built on their property so as to increase the 
income they can use for religious purposes. It is true 
that these have shops in front. But near by, on the 
business street, the First Congregational Church with its 
Doric front built seventy years ago, the First Baptist 
Church, an excellent brick structure, and the Unitarian 
Church, all present a‘‘ solemn witness to the invisible”; 
while ona higher street near by the splendid edifices of 
a Congregational and an Episcopal church, more lately 
built, make as ‘‘ dignified and worthy protest” against 
engrossment in material things, considering the size of 
the city, as anything to be found in New York or Bos- 
ton. But the reader is not informed of this. 


5. “One who looks for any spirit of unity [among Prot- 

estants] in Fall River is fated to look in vain.” 
This is utterly untrue. The Ministers’ Meeting includes 
all the Protestant ministers in the city, the Catholie 
priests having declined to accept an invitation to join it. 
But Mr, Hale gives particulars : 

6. ‘‘A coffee house in the conduct of which several de- 
nominations have lately associated themselves is a happy 
fact; its success, however, is doubtful.” 

There are two coffee houses, one of which has the 
largest restaurant business in the city, and the success is 
not doubtful. 

7%. “There is an Associated Charities organization, the 
work of which, tho under good management, is pitiably in- 
consequential. It hasbeen embarrassed with conflicts with 
city physicians and other health officials, who were Roman 
Catholics, and were not disposed to receive orders from a 
somewhat assuming Protestant affair.” 


The Associat2d Charities is a very efficient organiza- 
tion, with a large body of visitors, including some Cath- 
olics, and has never been embarrassed with such con- 
flicts. Indeed nine-tenths of those for whom it cares are 
Catholics. Mr. Hale then mentions the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Young Men’s Union, a single 
nurse employed by the Associated Charities, and adds : 
8. ‘‘ This practically sums up the work done by Protes- 
tants in Fall River.” 
Among the organizations he has forgotten to mention 
are: the Children’s Home, which provides for orphans 
and waifs ; the Hospital of the Good Samaritan, for the 
sick ; the Old People’s Home, the Young Men’s Protest- 
antand Benevolent Society ; the Women’s Union, with its 
sewing and other schools ; the Working Girls’ Club, also 
with classes; the Boys’ Club, with its fifteen hundred 
boys and its large four-story building providing ample 
room for gymnasium and shops for teaching trades ; all of 
these representing union work ; besides scores of guilds, 
clubs, boys’ brigades, and “friendlies” attached to the 
several churches—the Episcopal Church of the Ascension 
has some ten of them. With his incomplete enumeration 
of the Protestant religious and benevolent work Mr. Hale 
contrasts that of the Roman Catholics : 
' 9, “Inferior to them in wealth and education, Roman 
Cathplics, because united, are far“in advance in every 
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Chrietion activity. Their churches are the most conspicu- 
ous objects in the city.” 

The Catholic churches in Fall River are no more con- 
spicuous or stately than the Protestant. They are not 
in advance in Christian activities. But Mr. Hale pro- 
ceeds to specify : 

10. “‘ They have at present fifteen churches, and they are 

building on magnificent sites two more which will be 
larger than anything now standing.” 
They have just ten churches, according to the last Cath- 
olic Almanac, whose figures the leading priest in the city 
tells us are correct; and the two new buildings are for 
old congregations : 

11. “The most prominent hilltop is crowned with a 
group of Roman Catholic charitable institutions.” 

That is true if it refers to Flint, three miles away, where 
fine buildings have been erected for the French Cath- 
olics : 

12. ‘“‘ They have an English and a French orphan asylum, 

a college and several convents.” 
They have the two asylums, and the convent houses 
for the nuns teaching in the parochial schools, but no 
college, nothing more than two so-called ‘‘ academies,” 
one with sixty and the other with fifty-four children, 
which supplement the primary parochial schools. 

18. “‘They have about ten thousand children in paro- 
chial schools.” 

The number last year was 2,968. 

14. ‘‘They maintain a Catholic Union, ‘which affords 
young men a club house, and gives them lectures and con- 
certs in the season. They support some ten boys’ clubs, 
all well housed.” 

Doubtless true ; housed in the churches and parochial 
schools. 

15. ‘The High School some years ago received from a 
family in the city a gift to which was attached the condi- 
tion that the family should have a veto power over the 
appointments to the teaching staff. This has always been 
understood as intended to exclude Roman Catholics.” 
This gift was not from a family, but from one lady 
who in her youth had been a teacher in the public 
schools of this city. Her son, who was much interested 
in public education, died at the age of twenty-nine. 
There was no decent high school building, and in mem- 
ory of her son this lady offered to put up a magnificent 
edifice and equip and endow it, on the condition that a 
self-perpetuating board of seven gentlemen should have 
the power of veto on the appointment of a teacher, The 
building she erected is the finest and most conspicuous 
in the city, in the middle of a large and central block 
purchased by her; it was magnificently equipped, fitted 
up with a manual labor department, and the best telescupe 
outside of Harvard and Smith colleges in the State, and 
was endowed with fifty thousand dollars. At the time 
of the dedication, seven years ago, she did not allow her 
name to be publicly mentioned. The total cost is sup- 
posed to have been half a million dollars. It was not a 
gift to the High School, but the gift of a high school to 
the people of the city, perhaps the finest in the country, 
The board of trustees named by her does not contain a 
majority of members of her family. We are assured by 
them that the exclusion of Catholic teachers was never 
thought of, but that the only design was to keep the 
school out of politics, and that no member of the Board 
would think of raising an objection to a thoroughly com- 
petent Catholic teacher. 

The story given of the re-election of Mayor Coughlin, 
even altho he had declared that he would not enforce 
the laws against liquor saloons, is substantially correct ; 
and the account of how the Catholic vote, and of its 
most worthy element, in support of the recreant Mayor 
was insured by the attack made by one foolish Protes. 
tant minister and by the A. P. A. on his religion, is also 
true, more’s the pity. But very few ministers joined in 
this silly and wicked cry. 

We now come to the charges made by Mr. Hale against 
the mill owners. He declares that there exists a condi- 
tion of chronic war between corporations and employés, 
and that as a result employés are the victims of many 
frauds and that this is somehow the effect of a divided 
Church, Hesays: 

16. “ The churches are mainly churches of the well-to-do, 

and the majority of the pastors are occupied with their 
proper parishioners, the well-to-do.” 
Such is not the fact. While it is true that the over- 
whelming majority of the operatives are Catholics, yet 
it is also true that a very large part of the membership of 
the Protestant churches are operatives. Rector Smith, 
of the largest Episcopal church says that three-fourths of 
his members are operatives, explained by the number of 
English workmen. In the First Baptist Church half the 
members are operatives, and the same is true in the 
First Methodist; in the Second Baptist three fourths are 
operatives, and one-third in that Congregational church 
which Mr. Hale calls ‘‘ the Manufacturers’ Church.” 

17. “A minister must serve the society by which he is 
employed. The pastor of the Central Congregational 
Society, which is known as ‘the Manufacturers’ Church,’ 
learned this when he returned home after having uttered 
in another city :the views of a Christian Socialist: So did 
an assistant employed by this society to look after:a-miv- 
sion congregation,” etc. 

These two extraordinary charges are, to the veotiot our 
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lermation, untrue, and have been indignantly denied 
by the Rev. W. W. Jubb, the minister referred to, with 
public demand for an apology.from Mr. Hale. 

18. ‘‘ Most of the manufacturers are to be described con- 

ventionally as Christians, and some of them send their 
wives to the mission, on the self-sacrificing principles of 
Artemus Ward, who freely devoted all his wife’s relatives 
to the service of his country.”’ 
The charity of this sentence is illuminating. It is true 
that many wives, daughters and sisters of manufactur- 
ers do devote themselves to the multitudinous forms of 
mission work for the poor as visitors, teachers, etc., and 
so do many of the men themselves as superintend- 
ents and teachers. 

We now pass to Mr. Hale’s description of the mill 
tenements. We have been to visit these tenements, and 
we did not expect to find them agreeable places, and were 
prepared to find his description measurably correct. The 
reader will see what we found. He describes one set of 
tenements as follows : 

19. * We will begin our inquiry, entirely witheut selec- 
tion, atthe Richard Borden Mill tenements. They stand on 
Rodman Street between two alleys.” 


They are not alleys but streets fifty feet wide, with 
abundance of air space between the houses and on each 
side. 

20. “‘ There are sixteen blocks [houses] arranged around a 

court; the blocks have six tenements each. You can en- 
ter the court with dry boots if you tiptoe on an isthmus, 
and jump; for the viliage is built on low ground, and 
pools of standing water abound.” 
The ground is low, near a pond, and was filled up with 
cinders before the houses were built eighteen years ago. 
The streets in that part of the city are not paved and are 
muddy afterarain. The court and the ‘‘alleys” each 
side we found perfectly dry the second day after a rain ; 
but Rodman Street was muddy. 

21. “If you ask at the first tenement on the right, you 

will be told that there are four bedrooms and a kitchen, 
and that four sleep in each room. Operatives live in bed- 
rooms and kitchens.” 
So do many other folks. We went to that first tenement 
on the right and saw the man and his wife and family. 
He is not an operative, and not one of his family is an 
operative. He isa French baker in a small and inde- 
pendent way. Less than half the tenants are operatives. 
Most of the operatives rent more expensive tenements 
elsewhere. Besides the rooms mentioned we saw a par- 
lor and a pantry. Each bedroom had one bedstead and 
not more than two persons occupied any one bedroom. 
The tenement was not crowded, We went into a dozen 
of the tenements at random, all occupied by French 
Canadians. They all but one looked decent and com- 
fortable, generally with pictures and flowers, and evi- 
dences that the people were self-respecting. Only one 
looked really disorderly and dirty; and there the mother 
had died and two girls, ten or twelve years old, were the 
housekeepers. 

22. “‘ Looking in at entries, the plastering of the walls is 

seen to be discolored and broken, and the stairs bare and 
dilapidated.” 
The hallway stairs are bare, it is true—most are—but 
they are not dilapidated ; the plastering is whole every- 
where ; and the entire interior was freshly painted last 
spring, before Mr. Hale visited Fall River. Plastering 
and paint were in good condition when he saw them. 

23. “The court is littered with refuse ; one threads one’s 

way among unsavory heaps. Along under the eaves of 
every block is a ridge composed of potato parings, egg- 
shells and garbage; the universal rule is to pour the kitch- 
en emptyings out of the window.” 
This statement is absolutely false now ; and we believe 
was false when written. A cart goes around regularly 
to collect garbage. If there is a filthy family in a third- 
story tenement they cannot always be prevented from 
throwing potato parings out of the window. But there 
is no such ‘‘ridge” to be seen. In only two or three 
places was any sign that things had been thrown from 
the window. 

24. “‘ This description must pause, however, for it dare 
not tell how the center of the court—which is the play- 
ground of children and the thoroughfare of all—is occupied. 
4 photograph would shock the world. In certain details 
of filth, hideous indecency and indescribable shame, this 
place is probably not matched outside of Fall River any- 
where in what we call civilization. And in the center of 
allstandsapump. The air is pestilential, and the place 
revolting to every sense.” 

There is notruthin this statement. Except for paper 
that blows about from near the side of the pond: which is 
being filled up. the court is smooth and decent. It is all 
raked off and cleaned up once a fortnight. The boxes in 
the outhouses are emptied every week, and each tere- 
ment has its separate keys. No indecency or filth is 
visible. The pump has no bandle, and had not been in 
use for months when Mr. Dale was there, not because 
the water was not highly valued as excellent, but because 
the children broke the handle, and there is the purest 
city water to be obtained from a faucet in the pautry ip 
each tenement. The statement is wholly imaginative or 
maudlin. Operatives who occupy these tenements bave 
saved money enough to pay for their farms in. Canada, 
and there are half a dezen handsome tenements close by 
arger than any of these, built and owned by operatives, 
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some of whom prefer still to live, for the cheaper rent 
(a dollar and ten cents a week), in the Company’s tene- 
— 

25. “ You see many blocks worse than those of the Bor- 

den Mills. Little Canada, the property of the American 
Linen Mills, is unspeakable. It would be an abuse to house 
a dog in such a place. The Slade Mill tenements stand in 
aswamp. They do not compare favorably with old-time 
slave quarters of the poorer class.” 
This is mostly rhetoric. A family which has a parlor 
and a kitchen, both of good size, three bedrooms and a 
pantry, is not housed worse than those who lived in 
** old-time slave quarters of the poorer class,” and such 
are all of these tenements, with the exception, in some, 
of the parlor. If the family takes boarders, or sublets, 
or keeps a pig in the parlor, this is a free country, until 
the health department interferes, or the agent who lets 
the rooms, and he generally discovers and stops the 
nuisance. A large part of these tenement houses do not 
now belong te the companies. They are selling them as 
fast as they can, as they are not profitable with the very 
low rents, from ninety cents to a dollar and thirty cents 
amonth, A tenement anywhere can be made comfort- 
able and pleasant if the tenants are not as filthy as are 
a few of the Canadians and Italians. 

26. “‘The first floor of the Globe Mill tenement blocks 

is deserted. The tenants were overpowered by rats.” 
The statement is absurd. We believe it is true that 
the lower floor of some houses was in bad condition with 
age, and was boarded up, and the rats may have since 
taken possession. We inquired in the neighborhood 
about rats, and were told by a shopkeeper of one house 
where a woman was said to have been bitten by a rat. 
We went to the house and inquired of tenants on the 
lower floor who complained that the parlor was cold and 
the windows loose, but said that they had seen no rats 
during the week they had been there. 

Such are the statements, and such are the facts. We 
went to Fall River, inquired and examined for ourselves ; 
and this is the candid result. We confess to our indig- 
nation at the slanderous character of the assertions. 
This indignation is not lessened by the excellent purpose 
of the article, which is to show the evil of a divided 
Church. That evil is great, but the evidence is not in 
this article. There is an enormous waste of religious 
power, and we have often argued it; but there is a great 
degree of Christian unity which Mr. Hale has not the 
eyes to see. Itappears in many forms of united work, 
which are even more visible and developed in our Prot- 
estant Churches than in the Catholic, which are happily 
taking lessons from us, and doing what they never did 
in Canada. The evils ina place like Fall River arise 
chiefly from the unsanitary habits of foreigners who 
have come to better their condition from countries 
where they had the blessing of such a united Church as 
Mr. Hale does not tire of praising, but where it has not 
borne the fruit he expects. The sum of the matter is 
not that there is no serious evil or wrong in a multitude 
of denominations, nor that there are no serious evils 
that must be constantly guarded against in a tenement 
population crowded about large mills; but they are not 
as Mr. Hale has seen them. We are told that artists 
paint what they see—that Turner saw the lurid colors he 
put on canvas. We must suppose that Mr. Hale saw what 
he described, but no one else can see it. Perhaps his 
eyes are hetero-chromatic. 





Editorial Notes. 


AGAIN this week we are compelled by the pressure of 
communications and advertisements to add four pages and 
@ cover to our usual issue. The thought of Thanksgiving 
sets the key to the paper. Dr. Parkhurst voices our 
Thanksgiving for reform in municipal government: Alice 
Morse Earle describes an Old Thanksgiving Fireside; Dr. 
R. M. Patterson preaches a little Thanksgiving homily, 
and Gaillard Hunt has a word about the turkey. Arch- 
deacon Farrar speaks of the mother in the home; Dr. 
Stimson, of the Broadway Tabernacle Church, discusses 
the relation of the college girl to the churches ; Dr. J. E. 
Roy gives some account of General Howard’s relation to 
the Freedmen’s Bureau and the Freedmen’s Bank; Gra- 
ham R. Tomson concludes a delightful paper on Thomas 
Hardy ; J.T. Melvin, D.D., reports the result of equal suf- 
frage for men and women in Colorado; Dr. Remensnyder 
is inspired by the Gustavus Adolpbus Tercentenary ; 
Prof. Emory E.Smith traverses some statements about the 
railway situation in California; a Catholic correspondent 
gives some notes on Catholic affairs in this city; Miss 
Walker continues her description of the Exhibition of 
Women’s Portraits; Mr. Stevenson has some important 
musical notes ; our Sanitary editor gives an account of the 
plague in China: a German correspondent describes the 
excitement about the new cure for diphtheria; Isabella 
Webb Parks reports the Annual Meeting of the Women’s 


Christian Temperarce Union; the Hon. im C. James - 


tells of “the cheese industry in Canada. There are 
Thanksgiving stories by Eliza C, Atwood, Ella Guernsey 
and Sophie Swett, the second being a story of Ira D. 
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Sankey in the war ; and there are poems by Richard Henry 

It isa fact that Bishop Corrigan has forbidden Father 
Ducey to attend any longer the sessions of the Lexow Com- 
mittez; and Father Ducey replies with as much spirit as 
is allowed to a Catholic priest who is not an irremovable 
rector. The Archbishop’s words are : 

“TI hereby give you a canonical admonition to abstain thi detiwe 
from going to these sessions of the Lexow Committee without 
my permission in writing.” 

That is dictatorial enough to make a freeman’s blood boil. 
Of course the Archbishop has no right to lay such a com 

mand, and it is perfectly clear that his only reason was 
that he did not want one of his priests to manifest in this 
public way his sympathy with the investigation into 
Tammany’s corruption. It is probably one of the steps in 
the conflict directed by Archbishop Corrigan agaicst Arch- 
bishop Ireland and Mgr. Satolli ; and there is politics in it, 
of course. The Archbishop’s denials that he directed the 
priests to advise their people to vote for the Tammany 
candidates is not believed by a defeated Republican candi- 
date to be frank,and he has published a direct charge against 
his Archbishop. Of course Vicar General Mooney would 
not have allowed his young priests to give such positive ad- 
vice at all the masses unless he believed the Archbishop 
desired Tammany’s success and that this advice should be 
given. Itis really by way of defense of Archbishop Corri- 
gan for his support of Tammany that Bishop McQuaid, of 
Rochester, has made his attack this week on Archbishop 
Ireland, accusing him of attending Republican meetings in 
this city before the election, and showing his sympathy 
with the Republican Party. It is lucky for the Catholic 
Church that it is not wholly given over to the support of 
Tammany. Blindness seems to have fallen on it in this 
city. 





HOWEVER men may disagree with regard to the political 
side of temperance, they onght to be able to work together 
on educational and reformatory lines. What is known as 
Gospel temperance is something as to which, we presume, 
there are not two opinions. Appeals to moderate drinkers, 
to bard drinkers and to sots, such as those which are made 
by the Murphys, father and son, are intended to secure a 
reform in individuals which shall be of a lasting character. 
And we are glad to note that high license men, low 
license men, no license men, party Prohibitionists and 
Prohibitionists pure and simple, are at one in approv- 
ing such successful efforts as those which Mr. T. E. 
Murphy has made in Connecticut and Massachusetts 
in the past year or two. The effects of his work are 
seen in the increase of the no license vote in many places 
in Connecticut. Thousands of men and women have been 
induced by him to take high ground personally with refer- 
ence to the drink question. He is now laboring in Hart- 
ford, and the Hartford papers are filled almost daily with 
enthusiastic accounts of his success. We commend him 
and his work most heartily, and wish that a whole corps 
of such temperance evangelists might be raised up and 
put into the field. 


Why is there so much mystery and misstatement about 
any indisposition of President Cleveland? The reports 
which have been made and denied since he became Presi- 
dent in March, 1893, about his illnesses would fill a large 
volume, It seems as tho some of those around him 
thought it desirable to mislead the public. Last week we 
had the most puzzling statements from Washington about 
him. At first the purpose seemed to be to deny that he had 
any ailment. When it was impossible to maintain this 
longer, the idea was given out that he had stepped on a 
pebble and sprained his ankle. Reports and denials were 
thick, and people were nonplussed. The simple fact seems 
to be that Mr. Cleveland had rheumatism in his foot. 
Why was not a plain statement to this effect made at the 
beginning ? What is the use of trying to conceal or mis- 
represent a matter of this kind?’ Much greater interest 
might be supposed to depend upon the life of the late Czar ; 
but there was no attempt at any time to conceal his real 
condition from the general public. The statements were 
direct and truthful. The health of the President of the 
United States is always a matter of public concern, and it 
is folly to circulate lying statements about it, The plain, 
simple truth is always in place, particularly in a great 
moral republic like ours. 


It has been said that the recent overwhelming Repub 
lican victory was due not so much to an increase in the Re- 
publican vote over 1892, as to a marked falling off in the 
Democratic vote, and that increased numbers of voters 
stayed at home. It is too soon yet to undertake an exhaust- 
ive study of the question, because the statistics are not 
fully available. We have made some examination of the 
returns of several of the States and find that the Republican 
increase was a not unimportant factor. In general, the 
total vote showed a much smaller reduction from that of 
the presidential year, 1892, thanin previous off years. Take , 
for example, Connecticut. We find that since 1876, the total 
vote for Congress in the off years shows a reduction of from 
12,000 to 18,000, the vote in 1890 being over 18,000 less than 
in 1888, while this year it is about 10,000-less than in 1892. 
The Republican vote is larger by 7,000 than it was in 1892, 
while the Democratic vote is less by about 14,000. In New 
York the increase in the Republican vote is about 61,000, 
while the Democratic vote, including that cast for Wheeler, 
indicates a logs of over 107,000. While the total vote is 153, - 
000 smaller than that of 1892, in 1890 it was 863,000 less than 
in 1888. In Wisconsin, the Republican vote was the largest’. 
ever cust, exceeding that of 1888 by 29,000. There. too, the 
Democratic Party suffered heavily, having the smallest vote 
polled since 1896. . The total vote of the State was abent 

- 4,000 more than that cast in 1802, while in prévious-off 
-years there was a decline of from 33,000 to 45,000: In New 
Jersey we have not the detailed vote for 18%, but the Re- 
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publican plarality is placed at 450 on the congressional 
ticket, which is an increase of 46,000 over the plurality 
given in 1888. In Indiana the total vote was nearly 557,000. 

Usually there is a falling off of from 20,000 to 59,000 from 
the presidential vote. This year there was an increase of 
nearly 2,500. The Republican vote is 24,000 larger than in 
1892, and the largest in the history of the State, while the 
Democratic fell off 27,000. Part of this loss was due to the 
Populists, who increased their vote from 22,000 to 29,000. 
It is true in all these instances that the Democratic Party 
suffered a heavy loss, not simply by the voters staying 
away from the polls, but by their changing to the Repub- 
lican Party. An examina'ion of the returns for congres- 
sional districts in Connecticut shcws that in close districts 
the increase in the Republican vote was the largest, and 
that in strong Republican districts it was smallest. In 
other words, the purpose of the voters was to have a 
change, and in close districts the Republican vote was 
made large enough to insure it. Governor McKinley said 
at Buffalo, before the election, that he had never seen the 
Ametvican people so ready to vote and so anxious to vote. 
Whetber or not the recent result was an ‘“‘ unrensoning 
condemnation” of the Wilson tariff, as a certain college 
president has declared, it is quite certain that it was a 


-condemnation. The people do not like the new system. 


That is the meaning of the revolution, and taking all the 
facts into account the verdict was not “‘ unreasoning”’ or 
unreasonable, 


— 


IT is very much to be feared that some of our young and 
earnest reformers, who did excellent service in the recent 
municipal campaign against Tammany, have allowed 
their zeal to outrun their discretion and have brought 
about a serious complication in the effort +o purify the 
city of Tammany rule. Without any consultation at all 
with the Committee of Seventy, or the leading reformers, 
they have filed charges with the Governor against Dis- 
trict-Attorney Fellows, and the Governor has summoned 
Mr. Fellows to make reply. [tis not believed that an ac- 
tion so hastily taken can be successful from any point of 
view. If the Governor decides to remove Mr. Fellows, he 
would have the appointment of his successor, and would 
probably appoint one of the best Tammany representa- 
tives. The present Governor has, of course, no desire to 
serve the interests of the reformers. In the hands of the 
new Governor such an action might be safe; but it has led 
Governor Flower to refuse the request of the Committee 
of Seventy that the Attorney-General be appointed to take 
charge of the criminal cases against 'Tammany officials 
that are soon to be called. This is a very serious embar- 
rassment. Mr. Fellows, under the pressure of public 
opinion, had agreed to join the Committee of Seventy in 
such a request to the Governor. Nodoubt the five men 
who prepared these charges are sincere men, and desire to 
help the reform movement forward; but that their action 
was unwise to the last degree must now be apparent even 
to themselves, 


WE have now trustworthy accounts of the fall of Port 
Arthur after a somewhat vigorous and futile defense by 
the Chinese forces. We have not full reports of the num- 
ber of prisoners taken or ships captured. Itis certain that 
a number of Chinese naval vessels which had not escaped 
to Wei Hai Wei fell into the hands of Admiral Ito. It is 
also clear that there is no delay about pressing onward. 
There seems to be no call for that sort of “ On to Rich- 
mond ” cry, which we heard so often from the rearin our 
own war; for the generals have taken their lessons from 
the German officers who marched to Paris, and one place 
is scarcely captured before the force is on its way to the 
next. There can be no doubt that the objective point is 
Peking and that the Japanese intend to listen to no pro- 
posals of peace except in the Chinese capital. Meanwhile 
a treaty between the United States and Japan has been 
signed and awaits confirmation by the Senate when it 
shall meet next week. The treaty will yield what we have 
hoped for some years would be yielded, all rights of con. 
sular jurisdiction, and will treat Japan as standing on the 
same plane of civilization as any Christian country. 


THE triennial School Board elections in London last week 
resulted in an apparent victory for the clerical party, but 
in a real victory for the progressives. The “ Diggleites.” 
as the clerical party are called, still have a majority of 
the Board, but a majority considerably reduced. They 
have lost six seats, whicl: the progressives have gained ; 
and, moreover, the latter polled the largest vote—706,206 
to 612,622—showing that the popular feeling is with the 
progressives and not with the clericals. The result is 
such—29 clericals to 26 progressives—as to insure a con- 
servative administration by the clericals for the next three 
years. The majority must feel that the result is not in 
the nature of a strong approval of their course. They can 
hardly be in a triumphant mood. The drift of opinion is 
clearly settling against them, and tending to a system of 
education divorced from denominationalism. While those 
of liberal belief and no belief are found voting with the 
progressives, so also are those of the most profound belief 
among the Nonconformists, They regurd the recent cir- 
cular of the Board directing instruction in the doctrine 


of the Trinity as the entering wedge of denominationalism, © 


asan attempt on the part of representatives of the Estab- 
lished Church to have the distinctive doctrines of that 
body inculcated in the public schools. Doubtless the Non- 
conformist feeling is fairly expressed in the following pro- 
test of the President of the Baptist Union of Great Brit- 


ot undertaking the work of 


orindirectly 
caitinen selginn eomsowey v0 GUE ith of the Fathers.” 
The question at issue not only in London but throughout 
England and Wales, is substantialiy that which was set- 


es Seale wae cof giad that the Good Government Clubs are to be continued 
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tlea in this country many years ago. We are not less 


attached to religion because we believe in secular schools ; 
and the enlightened sentiment of England is tending 


toward thesame goal. Some of the English bishops are 
sorry to have the issue made, but as it was made they felt 
constrained to support the clerical party. We may well 
believe that the attachment of many to that party is not 
of a lasting character, and that in the course of time those 
who are opposed to denominationalism in the public 
schools will be triumphant. Mr. Gladstone’s recent utter- 
ance makes strongly for the progressive side: 

“ An undenominational system of religion, framed by or under 
the authority of the State, isa moral monster. The State has no 
charter from Heaven, such as may belong to the Church or to 
the individual conscience. It would, as I think, be better for the 
State to iimit itself to giving secular instruction—which, of course 
is no complete education—than rashly to adventure upon such a 
system.” 

This is a condemnation of the attempt of the Board to 
have particular doctrines distinctly taught. 


--We commented recently on President Cleveland’s 
order extending the rules of the Civil Service over many 
additional clerical positions. The Commissioners of the 
Civil Service have recommended to him another extensio2, 
and he now has the matter under advisement. Some of 
the politicians fear that soon there will be no patronage 
left. It is to be hoped that so it will be. It is not good for 
the service that such imoortunities for office should be 
made as to have led the late Superintendent of Census to 
complain that he could not give full attention to his work 
because he was kept “ waist deep” with Congressional 
callers. Norisit good fora party. Commissioner Roose- 
velt is reported as saying : 

“ While I am a Republican, and expect to see Republican suc- 
cess in the future, I believe the best thing for that party would 
be to take away the power of filling all those minor offices.” 

The distribution of thousands of offices is always an em- 
barrassment to the successful party. 


.-It will strike some with surprise who have never had 
their attention called to the fict, that there are some 
admirable colleges in the country that have no president. 
Forexample, the University of Virginia, which has a long 
and admirable record for scholarship and influence, has 
only a chairman to its faculty. Richmond College, the 
leading Baptist college of Virginia, and perhaps the lead- 
ing institution of the State, outside of the University, also 
has no president but only a chairman. The principle 
maintained by those who defend this method is that a 
college or university which has its departments organized 
into various *‘ schools’ does better without a president, 
while a college having a regular curriculum requires one 
Richmond College boasts that during all the hard times 
which have falleu upon the State since the War it has 
grown steadily in the number of its students, the strength 
of its faculty and its financial success. 


.. What Church is making history faster in our land 
than the Roman Catholic? The Baltimore decrees, the 
restoration of McGlynn, the liberal régime of Satolli, the 
change in the attitude respecting the public school ques- 
tion, the increasing boldness of Catholic critics, are wit- 
nesses to a transformaton of momentous importance. The 
next lesson for the Church to learn, and it is a great one, 
is not to meddle with party politics. It was in the elec- 
tions of 1892 and also in those of 1894, almost everywhere 
identified with one party. That is most impolitic. The 
people will rebuke any church that does it. The A. P. A. 
is one form ofthe rebuke. Catholics hateit, and we admit 
that it is hateful; but while it is un-American and pro- 
scriptive, it is a revolt from an equal evil. Let the 
Church of Rome as a Church get out of politics and such 
organizations as the A. P. A. will have no excuse. 


.. Those who feel that Professor Clark’s article about 
the railroad sitaaticn in Californta, which we published 
in our railroad number last June, was uot correct iu some 
points, have asked us to print the reply of Professor 
Smith. We do so, without attempting any comparison 
of the statements of the two writers. or expressing 
any opinion as to which is more nearly right. The 
question they discuss is one with two sides; and it is 
not strange that they should disagree, not only as to con- 
clusions, but as to the facts. It is but just that we should 
say that Professor Clark’s article was in our hands some 
time before it was published. At the time we printed it 
we supposed he was still connected with Leland Stanford 
University, and added the line implying such connection. 
It was not his fault but ours that his article indicated a 
relation which had ceased to exist. 


..-Mayor-elect Strong, in his speech at the Chamber of 
Commerce dinner last week, touched upon an important 
factor of municipal reform when he said that he had found 
difficulty so far in persuading the men he wanted to take 
positions under the new government. When asked to as- 
sume official responsibility, with common consent they 
made excuse and refused to allow their names to be consid- 
ered. Of course the new Mayor must have in the various 
departments, competent men, men on whom he can rely 
for a pure administration, otherwise the city will be almost 
as bad off as it has been under Tammany rule. Those who 
want good government must be willing to assist in obtain- 
ing it and to make the sacrifice necessary to accept respou- 
sibility under it, when they are called upon. Mayor Strong 
cannot do it all himself. 


....In the recent municipal campaign in this city Good 
Government Clubs showed that decent men oan do as ef- 
fective campaigning as bummers and heelers. We are 


and that the City Vigilance Lengue and otber -orgapiza- 
tions recognize that their work is not yet completed. We 
have received a program of meetings to be held under the, 
auspices of the City Vigilance League, which gives a very 
attractivé list of subjects for the winter serdon. A yenr 
ago the title given the series of mectings was ‘‘ Wanted: 
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A Positive Municipal Program ”; this year it is ‘‘ Found”’ 
A Municipal Program; theGreater and Better New York.”’ 
Among the speakers announced are some of the best men 
of New York. 


..-.Not a little interest attaches to the quarto-centenary 
of Hans Sachs. He stood worthily by Martin Luther as 
the Chaucer of the German Reformation. One of our own 
correspondents some yearsago translated some verses of 
Goethe which well characterized him, from which we quote 
here but a few lines: 

“ His was an eye that clearly saw, 
And love-full, too, his being’s Jaw, 
To find things beautiful, or make 
All beautiful for love's dear sake ; 
And his a tongue to utter thought 
In flowing melody that caught 
And charmed the Muse’sear. They named 
Him Master-Singer, the world-famed.” 


-. We lately took occasion to criticise the writing of 
anyone or someone as one word, It is suggested to us that 
there are one or two other similar and wor-e instances of 
the same sort. Thus we occasionally see oneself instead 
of one’s selj; and this is apparently the common method 
of writing the words in Eugland, and is, of course, liable 
to creep into our own English. Another instance is 
whatever used as an interrogative. This is a very recent 
innovation, but frequently appears of late; for example, 
“ Whatever did you do it for?’ There is certainly no 
authority for thus making an interrogative out of the 
relative pronoun, and the use ought to be frowned on. 


--One of the youngest and cheeriest of the contributors 
to a thanksgiving page in Zion’s Hcrald is Mary A. Liver- 
more. On page 11 we give a quotation from her article. 
Here is another worth considering : 

“T am thankful for the great victory just achieved by the 
Republican Party. For while it isnot an ideal party, and has 
no tendency toward a higher standard, but is content with its 
present achievements, it stands at this time for the best govern- 
ment now attainable, and includes in its organization a majority 
of the most honorable, clear-sighted and fair-minded men in tlfe 
community.” 


..We have seen the incomes of some of the Catholic 
bishops and archbishops in this country put at a very bigh 
figure; but some of them are very small. The statistical 
statement of the Jamestown (North Dakota), diocese, 
Bishop Sbanley’s, shows that the total income for the last 
three years amounted to $1,005. As one Catholic paper 
says, the amount of $335 per year is not an extravagant 
contribution for the support of their spiritual father, even 
altho the Catholics of North Dakota do not wallow in 
wealth. 


.. There is a Western university, the students of which 
have been in rebellion because the president requires them 
to wear cap and gown. This is oneof the cases in which our 
sympathies would go entirely with the students as against 
the president. The wearing of a distinctive dress by stu- 
dents incollege is a bit of snobbery and affectation by which 
they attempt to set themselves apart as something superi- 
or to the ordinary young man ; and to impose such a dress 
isan outrage. Silliness should only be voluntary. 


...-A Negro named Lee Lawrence, charged with the 
‘‘usual crime,” was captured, tried and convicted, all in 
the remarkably expeditious time of three weeks, and was 
sentenced to be hung on Saturday of this week. But this 
was not soon enough for the people of Monticello, Ga., who, 
in the presence of the judge, took him out of the court- 
room, hanged him and riddled his body with bullets. This 
is the 148th lynching of Negroes since May 14th, 1894, for 
none of which has any one suffered punisbment. 


..Great Britaia has declared a protectorate over 
Uganda, in important native kingdom at the north end of 
the Victoria Nyanza, in Central Africa. It was already in 
the British sphere of influence, but now it is virtually 
British territory. It is fortunate that it did not fall into 
the hands of the French, whose colonial policy is seifish 
and narrow. 


..The editor of The Evangelist, Dr. Henry M. Field, 
completed, last week, bis fortieth year as editor of that 
paper. He is now the dean of the religious press; but he 
is still young and sprightly; and we trust that the readers 
of The Evangelist will have for many years to come the 
benefit of his facile and charming pen. 


..China desperately needs some of the leaven of the 
nineteenth century. Rulers who brutally announce that 
they want none of their wounded soldiers saved area great 
many centuries too old for this young-growing world. 
Japan is the Lord’s flail to beat down the barriers to prog- 
ress, humanity and civilization. The old order changeth. 


.-We are told that Bishop Seymour has lately received 
‘‘a magnificent present inthe shape of a royal purple 
satin chimere, two fine linen rochets avd a very rich and 
superb cloth of gold miter, all inclosed in a neat leather 
case.” We presume that they are made after the pattern 
of the similar objects presented to St. Peter by Dorcas. 


..That a man connected with the faculty of a Protes- 
tant theological seminary sbould let a part of a new build- 
ing owned by him for a liquor saloon, is au astonishing 
circumstance. It makes us wonder whether this is Amer- 
ica, and whether we are living in the niveteenth or the 
seventeenth century. 


.Last week we published a very interesting account of 
the Duteh reverses at Lombok. Since then news has come 
that toe Dutch bave stormed and captured the stronghold 
of the Balinese, and that the Rajah of Lombok escaped 
during the fight. 


.The Archbishop of New York pays bis respects to the 
Archbishop of St. Paal via Rochester. The voice is the 
voice of M , but the hand is the hand of Corrigan. 


... Th» Sick Mn of Turkey bas had a bad relapse. It is 
time to cali in the doctor. 
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Religions _ utelligence. 


WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION 
CONVENTION. 


BY ISABELLA WEBB PARKS. 





‘* TWENTY-ONE years since the bell outrung: 
Twenty-one years since the song was sung: 
Twenty-one years since the tainted air 

Of the hall of death, 

With its poisoned breath, 
Its drunken revel and fell despair, 
Was smitten through by a woman’s prayer 
When love and pain under holy spell 
Asked for their own at the doors of hell.” 

It was in December, 1873, that the women of Hillsboro, 
O., began their unique warfare upon the saloons with 
their weapons of prayer and song. The movement which 
they began has passed into history as the ‘‘ woman’s cru- 
sade.” In a few months all the saloons in two hundred 
and fifty towns and villages of Ohio were closed, and, with 
varying success, this great popular movement swept over 
the land. But no mere popular uprising ever permanently 
affected the evil attacked. When the excitement of the 
crusade had died away the closed saloons began to reopen, 
and soon not a ripple was left to bear witness to the storm 
of agitation which had raged so flercely. But this was 
not the outcume of the crusade; liquor men soon realized 
that out of the crusade there had emerged an active, alert, 
organized body of foes whose movements they have been 
watching with ever-increasing dread and hatred as that 
body has grown in strength and wisdom, in numbers and 
power ; and the Ohio Liquor Dealers’ Association, recently 
convened in Cincinnati, declared, ‘‘Our only enemy is the 
We Es ee 

Miss Willard, who for the greater part of two years was 
exiled from her native Jand by serious illness, sat in her 
accustomed place as chairman at the 21st annual Conven- 
tion of the W. C. T.U.,in Cleveland,O. She is an admirable 
presiding officer, and quite as original in the presidential 
chair as out of it. Her witty comments, interspersing the 
proceedings, relieve the monotony of the most dry busi- 
ness proceedings, and act as a tonic against the weariness 
which always accompanies such conventions. The place 
which their great “Chieftain,” as they delight to call her, 
holds in the affections of this army of women was never 
more evident than on this occasion. Just before the read- 
ing of ber annual address the audience sang, as a surprise 
to her, a beautiful song of welcome, written for the occa- 
sion by Mrs. Katbarine Lente Stevenson at the suggestion 
of Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge. No leader was ever more 
tenderly loved, more fully trusted than Frances Willard ; 
and tbe future historian will give her a place among the 
greatest of those who have led humanity up to new hights. 
Mrs, Burt’s words, ‘‘the one who through all these years 
has carried the white ribbon banner fearlessly and sted- 
fastly forward—the one who saw further into the future 
than any of us—the one who has beaten down more prejudice 
and opposition as regards the standing and position of 
women than any other woman in the country—the one who 
has carried the white ribbon around the world, our best 
beloved, our Frances Willard,” voice the sentiment of the 
entire white ribbon army. Year after year Miss Willard 
is electel by a practically unanimous vote to the presi- 
dency. This year she received on the informal ballot three 
hundred and ninety out of three hundred and ninety-four 
votes cast, and the ballot was madeformal. The other 
general officers were elected in the same way, tho none of 
them by so largea majority. Noone who sits in the con- 
vention and notes the brilliant women who compose it, 
will think that adearth of women capable of filling the 
positions is the cause of this surprising unanimity in the 
choice of officers. 

The report of the treasurer, Mrs. Helen M. Barker, can 
hardly be matched in any other philanthropic association 
this year. When Mrs. Barker entered upon her duties a 
year ago, the National W.C. 'T. U. had a debt of $2,000. 
At the close of this year of unparalelled financial disaster 
the treasurer reports, not only that the debt is paid, but 
that there is a surplus of $5,681 in the treasury. What are 
known as the affiliated interests make almost as good a 
showing: the Woman’s Temperance Publishing Associa- 
tion, under the management of Mrs, Caroline Grow, has 
come through the year with the small deficit of $561 in a 
business of $150,000, and its paper, on the authority of the 
President of the First National Bank of Chicago,is asgood 
as that of any business house in thecity. The Temple has 
held its own and the Temperance Hospital has a surplus 
of more than $800. Perhaps, under the circumstances, 
these women are justified in believing that if they should 
ever have a hand in controlling the finances of the nation, 
they at least would not, as Mrs. Hoffman says, ‘make a 
worse mess of it than the men have done.” 


Other causes ofencouragement were reported. Twenty-. 


nine States have increased their membership,some largely, 
and others have held theirown. The reports of the super- 
intendents of departments cannot even be summarized in 
a brief sketch of theConvention, and yet these reports tell 
the story of the achievements of the W.C.T.U. Each 
superintendent is askilled general at the head of a trained 
and disciplined army whose forces are planted in every 
State, Territory and city of the nation, and it is this which 
has made possiblethe work which the W. C. T. U, hasdone. 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt reported another victory in her de- 
partment; New Jersey added to the States which have in 
their schools scientific temperance instruction. In all of 
the public schools of the nation, with the exception of the 
five States, Indiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, Georgia and 
- South Carolina,the children and youth are taught the 
effects of alcohol upon the human system; and this is the 
achievement entirely of this department of the W. C. TU. 
The other more than forty departments reported persistent 
work, which is undermining the liquor traffic. 

Friday evening was devoted to addresses of welcome and 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


replies. The Mayor's address deserves a place in political 
classics. It should be preserved for fature generations as 


‘ showing the straits to which the successful politician is — 


driven, with the W. C. T. U. on one hand and the liquor 
power on the other. Theaddress welcomed to Cleveland 
the one thing recognized by saloon men as their enemy, 
but, like the temperance planks of political parties, it hurt 
the tender feelings of no liquor man. But the politicians 
are not to be blamed; the trouble is with their environ- 
ment. And if the words of the one man of the evening 
bore an uncertain sound, the words of the women compen- 
sated for that defect. 

Many notables both from within and without the or- 
ganization, from time’to time, spoke words of cheer. Jo- 
seph Cook greeted the Convention as ‘the most powerful, 
the most successful, the most useful organization ever 
formed by women.’”’ Mother Thompson, who led the first 
praying band, and was a delegate to the first convention, 
told of her experience then, when, ‘‘for the first and last 
time,” the money to pay her expenses was placed in her 
hand. Mrs. Jane Stapler, a Cherokee Indian, who went 
with her tribe when they were turned out of Georgia, an 
educated, intelligent woman, and now President of the 
W.C. T. U., of Indian Territory, was, without doubt, the 
most historic personage introduced to the Convention. 

Miss Jessie Ackerman, the second round-the world mis- 
sionary, of the W. C. T. U., and who organized the W. C. 
T. U., of Australia, of which she was for several years, 
president, was presented with her traveling bag, which she 
had carried with her and which had contained thousands 
of pledges to total abstinence by men, and of signatures as 
members of the W. C. T. U. of women. 

As many of the original crusaders were present, a cru- 
sade meeting was held which was full of interest. Mrs. 
Ford said that in those days we thought that God was 
going to lead us out at once into the promised land in 
which there were no saloons, and ever since that time the 
W. C. T. U. had stood like Joshua, pleading with the peo- 
ple to go up and possess the land. 

On Sunday, Dr. Bashford, President of Ohio Wesleyan 
University, preached the annual sermon on the subject of 
the Problems of the Twentieth Century. In discussing 
the liquor evil he said that every evil had three periods, 
one of universal acceptance, then of opposition, and finally 
of legal restriction culminating in complete prohibition, 
and showed that the liquor curse had reached the second 
stage. 

Miss Willard named as Vice President at Large Mrs. 
L. M. N. Stevens, and the nomination was ratified unani- 
mously. Mrs. Katharine Lente Stevenson was elected 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Clara Huffman, Recording 
Secretary, and Mrs. Helen M. Barker Treasurer. 

After a most happy and successful convention, the W. 
C. T. U., for the second time in its history, set out from 
Cleveland to carry its warfare against the legalized liquor 
traffic into all the nation. The faith of ‘‘dem Rock of 
Ages vimmen”’ has not grown faint since they learned the 
strength of the enemy. They still believe that “ the way 
of the wicked ”’ sooner or later ‘‘ He turneth upside down.”’ 

CLEVELAND, O. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THERE hasbeen recently a series of speeial services con- 
ducted by Evangelist Pierson in the rooms of the Railroad 
Y. M. C. A. in this city, resulting in the conversion of a 
number of men. 








.-At the Annual Diocesan Convention at Albany re- 
cently it was decided to recommend that the dioceses of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in this State be increased 
from five to seven, the new ones to be Utica and Roclfes- 
ter. 


.... It is estimated that the number of Jews in London 
is between 100,000 and 12),000. There are 15,964 Jewish 
children attending the London Board and Jewish Volun- 
tary schools of the lower grades, so that the total number 
is probably not far from 20,000. 


.-The Pope has instructed the Patriarchs of the East- 
ern churches in communion with Rome to maintain at the 
Vatican a resident bishop to assist in the plans for the 


development of the Catholic clergy in the Orient and pre- 


pare for a union of the Churches. 


.-The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, recently convened in Wash- 
ington, D.C., for its twenty-fifth annual meeting. It was 
reported that besides manifest growth in number of mem- 
bers, there was contributed for direct use during the year 
$311,925.96, an increase of nearly $35,000 over 1893. 


..It is reported from Rome that Monsignor Lorenzelli, 
Papal Nuncio to the Netherlands, will eventually be ap- 
pointed Apostolic Delegate to the United States, to suc- 
ceed Monsignor Satolli. It is said, however, that the date 
of Monsignor Satolli’s recall has not yet been fixed and it 
is understood that his return to Rome will be conditioned 
on his being definitely appointed Cardinal. 


..A comparison of the latest statistics of the Reformed 
(German) Church with those of last year, as presented by 
the Messenger, shows a gratifying increase. There are 15 
more ministers, 938 in all; 355 more congregations, 1,646; 
5,037 more members, 221,473; 3,947 more communicants, 
176,223; 29 more Sunday-schools, 1.610; 875 more teachers, 
16,031; 8,546 more scholars, 162,230; only one decrease ; 
850 in the dismissals, death, etc., 13,487. Contributions 
also show the same record, $38,028 more for benevolent 
purposes, $257,947, and $34,277 more for congremasionet par- 
poses, $1;017,623. _ os 


..The National’ Non-partisan Woman’s Temperatice 
Sonvention was held recently in Washington; Pent. 
Thirty-two delegates were present. There were addresses 
by Dr. J. D. Moffatt, of Pittsburg; Mrs. E. J. Phinney, 
Mrs. M. E. Hinman, Dr. William Speer and others, The 
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election of officers for the National Organization resulted 


- in thechoice of Mrs. C. C. Alford, of Bernardston, Mass., as 


president, and Mrs. E. J. Phinney, of Cleveland, us general 
secretary. Resolutions were presented on the opium traffic 
and reports on industrial training, the object of the organi- 
zation and different departments of the association’s work. 


..The funeral services of President McCosh were held 
November 20th, in Princeton, N. J. The students, 800 in 
number, marched as a guard of honor with the funeral 
party to the chapel. A number of the professors acted as 
pall bearers. One of Dr. McCosh’s favorite hymns was 
sung, after which the funeral address was delivered by 
Dean Murray. He was followed by Dr. Henry Van Dyke. 
Prayer was offered by Dr. John Hall, and Professor Duf- 
field pronounced the benediction ; President Patton offered 
prayer at the grave. There was a very large attendance, 
representing all classes and all denominations, and includ- 
ing the presidents of different colleges and theological sem- 
inaries throughott the country, as well as many men prom- 
inent in national matters. Nearly all the trustees of the 
college and the seminary were present. 


..The fourth annual convention of the National City 
Evangelization Union of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was held last week in the city of Buffalo. Over one bun- 
dred delegates from all the larger cities of the- Union were 
in attendance as well as from some other lands. The Rev. 
W. G. Taylor, of New South Wales, spoke of the forward 
movement in Australia, especially in Sydney. B. E. Bull, 
Esq., of Torovto, spoke of the mission work in that city, 
where there are but 140 hotel liquor licenses and not a* 
saloon license. The Rev. W. H. Sheier, of Detroit, re- 
ported his observations on the forward movement in Eng- 
land, as well as speaking of the work in his own city. 
Similar reports and addresses were made by a number of 
others, including Bishop Mallalieu, Bishop Walden, Secre- 
tary McCabe and others. The convention closed on Friday 
evening to meet next year in Baltimore. A resolution was 
passed after considerable discussion and opposition favor- 
ing the establishment of an official paper or organ. — 


.. The Prudential Committee and executive officers of 
the American Board have issued an earnest appeal to the 
churches for a comparatively small sum to be adced to the 
appropriations which have just been made for the mission 
fields. In view of the debt they have not dared to appro- 
priate a larger sum than was given last year, and 
as a result it is impossible to maintain the work iu 
its full proportions. The appeal instances a num- 
ber of items that have had to be omitted, such as the 
training and theological schools at Adams in the Zulu 
missions, important medical work, touring, etc., in the 
same field ; without $3,000 additional the main work of the 
mission must be indefinitely suspended. In East Africa 
missionaries must live another year in temporary huts 
unless additional grants can be made. Unless $2,000 addi- 
tional is secured for the Fuchau field, either the evangelis- 
tic work, the medica] work or the theological and training 
schools must be closed. In Bulgaria $500 additional is 
absolutely essential to secure the publication, under the 
eye of the venerable Dr. Riggs, who cannot be expected to 
live much longer, of a commentary exceedingly necessary 
for the work. In India entire villages are declaring for 
Christianity, and need teachers which cannot be given 
them unless $5,000 more be furnished. Under the present 
circumstances of Jap1n, to relax effort is simply ruinous, 
and yet the evangelistic work has been cut down 81,500, 
aod other important items are uuprovided for. In view 
of these and other facts, the Committee urge that special 
gifts of valid pledges, to the amount of $16,000 be imme- 
diately made in addition to regular gifts, that they may be 
warranted in sending the word of relief, and that this 
be done within the next two weeks. 


..The pastor of the Greek Protestant congregation in 
Smyrna, Asiatic Turkey, in a recent issue of the Christ- 
liche Welt, of Leipsic, gives an interesting report of the 
reception of the last papal Encyclical by the Greek Church. 
In this official document the Pope had invited both Prot- 
estants and Greek Christians to return to the fold of the 
mother Church,and between the lines it was possible to read 
what is openly expressed by prominent representatives of 
Roman Catholicism, namely, that the return of the latter 
Church is not regarded as an impossibility by the Vatican 
and its advisers. The Smyrna pastor reports that. the 
Encyclical in question has fallen very flat in the East and 
has been received with a distant coldness by the leaders and 
the people of the Orthodox Church. A number of Greek 
papers discuss the contents of the document, but at the 
same time point out the utter impossibility of the realiza- 
tion of this project under present circumstances. The: 
writer in question enters upon a detailed discussion and 
analysis of the character and inner spirit of Greek Chris- 
tianity, and concludes that its stereotyped formalism, its 
adherence to the filtoque, and its pronounced abhorrence of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy, especially the ambitious 
schemes and luxurious life of the Pope and his nearest ad- 


visors and coadjutors, make it impossible to secure. 


even a modus vivendi. The difference of dogma and the 
difference in life and spirit create a deep chasm between 
these two venerable Churches, which seemingly cannot be 


bridged over. In fact, as far as a new life has shown itself . 
in the Orthodox Church, it has-been developed under Prot- . 


estant inflaences and not under Roman Catholic, and leans 
more toward Protestantism or Old Catholicism than to- 


ward Roman Catholicism. The theological department of - 


the University of Athens is manned almost entirely by 
profeasora who have studied in Germany or Eagland, and 


who, as appeara from their writings, have remained in - 
~touch and tone with the progressive and-living ttieslogical : 


thought of the West. Sach journals as the-Ucclesiastike 


‘ Aletheta, edited by Professor Gedeon, the -Church -histo- - 
“plau,can in contents and scientific value bs favorably com- 


pared with leading theological journals af Protestant 
lands. 
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Missions. 
ANXIETY IN EASTERN TURKEY. 


BY THE REV. W. N. CH4MBERS, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 


ONE of the first out-stations organized in the Ezrim 
wegion was the village of Chevermeh, in the Khanoos dis- 
arict. That was in the year 1853. There were a few de- 
‘scendants of the old Tondragians, supposed by some to 
have sprang from the Paulicians, and who had retained 
some of the traditions of their fathers. Persecution had 
driven them to hold those traditions and to celebrate their 
rites in secret. Soon after the arrival) of the missionary 
the Gospel was put in their hands, and some of these men 
became eager to declare themselves for evangelical Chris- 
tianity. They heroically endured most bitter persecution. 
Tho onceand again driven from the district, they were 
finally able to establish themselves as a community, or- 
ganize a church, secure a pastor, and build a chapel and 
‘school. This building, for the place, is a large and com- 
modious one, and enjoys—what few other chapels do—an 
imperial firman (special permit from his Majesty the Sul- 
tan). The work prospered. The people had struggled well 
up toward self-support. Hard times and resultant poverty, 
however, led to the uniting of this place with Heramik, a 
mear village which later had been organized as an out-sta- 
tion. These two places were united under the care of the 
Rev. Mr. K., who has now been the pastor of that flock, 
first as preacher and later as ordained pastor, for aquarter 
of a century. 

These two places became the center of a vigorous evan- 
gelical work which made itself felt throughout the whole 
plain. 

The other day this faithful and devoted pastor said to 
me, his utterance punctuated by sobs: “ Ah, sir, I have 
reached this age. I have passed the prime of my life and 
am almost gray. After twenty-five years of service there 
should be something to which I could point as indication 
of work accomplished for the Lord. But now little more 
than the buildings in which we have been accustomed to 
worshi» remain to really indicate what has been accom- 
plished. I see my people in deep distress. They are being 
#cattered—many of them are fleeing to Russia. The greater 
partof them are suffering from hunger. I dread to think 
of the condition that will prevail the coming winter. The 
people naturally appeal to me for assistance and advice. 
What can I do to relieve them? what can I say to encourage 
those who remain? May God, indeed, have mercy upon 

us,”’ 

Robbery, oppression and famine have left the plain well- 
nigh desolate. Many have fled to Russia. Those remain- 
ing are livingin terror. Yesterday a man with his wife 
and twosmall children came from that district to this 
city to beg. I said to him that his coming here was use- 
less, as the people here were in need. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, I 
will go back to my village. It is better for us to die there 
at home, than here or on the mountains as friendless wan- 
derers.” | 

The work has had good organization and good success on 
this plain. It has been established in several places, and 
there is much to be done throughout the district. It is to- 
day almost in confusion. In order tokeep it from entire 
confusion this pastor has been engaged as evangelist to 
travel the entire plain. At this time of distress when we 
should stretch out our hands ia larger assistance, we are 
forced to take away the pastor of this oldest and very im- 
portant out-station and leave the brethren without even 
the consolation of a winter school. 

Io 1895 will we able to keep even this evangelist in the 
field ? The $116,000 debt does not inspire us with great 
hope for that. 

Eegeum. 








Charities. 


By the will of the late Mrs. Josephine L. Peyton, of 
this city, the following charitable bequests are made: the 
First Baptist Church, of Hoboken, $1,000; Spring Street 
Presbyterian Church of this city, $1,000; Berean Baptist 
Church of this city, $1,000; Sixteenth Street Baptist 
Church of this city, $2,000; American Baptist Missionary 
Union, $1,000; Institute for the Blind, $1,000; Five Points 
House of Industry, $500; American Bible Society, $500; 
American Home Missionary Society, $1,000; Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary of Rochester, $500; American Tract Soei- 
ety, $1,000 ; Home for Incurables of this city, $1,000 ; Society 
for the Relief of the Ruptured and Crippled of this city, 
$1,000, and the Colored Orphan Asylum of this city, $500. A 
trust fund is also created, which, iv case of the death of 
the daughter without issue, is to be divided equally be- 
tween the following charities : Baptist Missionary Society, 
the Disabled Ministers and Ministers’ Widows’ Fund, 
Southern Baptist Association, American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union, American Baptist Home Society, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of New York, Demilt Dispen- 
sary of New York, Baptist Home of Brooklyn, the Howard 
Mission and Home for Little Wanderers, Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church of the United States, 
American Sunday-School Union, New York Dispensary of 
theCity of New York, American Female Guardian Society, 
New York Orphan Asylum, the Children’s Aid Society, 
the Nursery and Child’s Hospital of New York City, the 
New York Infirmary for Women and Children, the Society 
for the Relief and Employment of Women, the New York 
Prison Association, the Five Points House of Industry, 
Home of Industry and Refuge of New York, the Christian 
Home for Intemperate Men, the Florence Night Mission, 
and the Baptist Theological Seminary of Rochester. 

...-By the will of the late William Ernest Eigenbrodt, 
D.D., of this city, for many years Professor of Pastoral 

Theology and Pulpit Eloquence, in the General Theologi- 
eal Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church in this 
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city, aud for twenty-nine years Secretary of the Diocesan 
Convention, after some personal bequests, and the endow- 
ment ofa free bed in St. Luke’s Hospital, the remainder of 
the estate, amounting to about $400,000, is to be divided 
equally between the General Theological Seminary and 
Trinity School in West Ninety-first Street. His library 
also is left to the Theological Seminary. 


-...By the will of the late Col. W. F. Reynolds, of De- 
troit, the Presbyterian Church becomes possessed of an ¢s- 
tate valued all the way from $50,000 to $100,000. The will 
provides that during the lifetime of the widow the estate 
shall be held in trust by the Church Erection Board of the 
General Assembly, the only condition being that they pay 
to his widow not less than $4,000 a year of the income from 
it. On the widow’s death the estate is to become a perma- 
nent fund, and the income is to be used in aid of struggling 
Presbyterian (North) congregations in this country. 


--The will of Mrs. Juliet Douglas, of New York, in- 
cludes the following bequests : Woman’s Board of Missions 
of the Congregational Church, $5,000; Woman’s Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, $5,000; 
Board of Home Missionsof the Presbyterian Church, $5,000. 


.... By the will of the late Dr. A. P. Happer the sum of 
about $50,000 is left, after the death of his wife, to the 
establishment of a Christian college in China. The lack 
of witnesses to the will makes it inoperative, except by 
consent of the heirs. 


Che Sunday-School. 
LESSON FOR DECEMBER 9TH. 
CHRIST TEACHING BY PARABLES.—LUKEE §: 4-15. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘‘ The seed is the worl of God.’’—LUKE 
8: 11. 

Notes.—* A great multitude.”"—This was by the sea- 
shore, while Jesus satin the boat. “* 4 parable.’’—The 
word means any story, illustration, figure or proverb 
which does not directly tell the thing meant, but suggests 
it. “The sower.’”’—Perhaps sowers had lately been 
sowing the fields right before him up through the valley 
to the hill. The fields were not separated by fences, but by 
footpaths, along the edge of which the thorny weeds would 
grow thick. There would be spots where a stone under 
the soil would scarcely be reached by the small wooden 
plows, and would be so thin that ina few days after the 
rainy season was over the moisture would be all gone, and 
the wheat or barley would turn yellow and die. ag 
hundredfold.’’—An enormous yield, and yet possible. We 
generally get from twelve to twenty bushels of wheat to 
the acre,and perhaps a bushel is sowa. “The mys- 
teries.”,-—Not what is deep or difficult to understand, but 
what is not yet revealed, as the future coming of Christ 
and the kingdom of God. Here the mysteries refer to the 
methods of Ged’s kingdom when it should come.—— 
“That seeing they may not see.’’—This is quoted from 
Isaiah6: 9,10. The meaning is that those who do not wish 
to see are accommodated, and are not compelled to see. 
“ The wayside.’’—The beaten path between the fields, 
where the sparrows and pigeons come in flocks to get the 
seed. ** Patience.”—Steady eudurance and faithfal 
service, rather than patience under suffering. 

Instruction.—Jesus was a popular preacher. The rea- 
sons are not far to seek, and it might be well for the teach- 
er to consider what they were, and whether we can be 
popular teachers and preachers, and yet real'y useful. 

Jesus loved nature. He took his illustrations from 
nature about him. He enjoyed seeing the sower, the birds, 
the lilies. He could make the most common things which 
every one knew about, the vehicles of instruction. And he 
loved to make a full story, with details, out of his illustra- 
tions. 

Ears are made to hear with.- Jesus often called attention 
to the use of having ears, and this very parable is really 
just a development of this thought that he that hath ears 
to hear ought to hear. We must keep our eyes and ears 
open, see what is to be seen, hear what is to be heard, and 
then act accordingly. 

‘We cannot see or hear unless our eyes or earsare trained. 
Let a man’s éars be trained by the study of music, and he 
will hear things he never would hear otherwise. A man 
whose eyes are trained will see flowers where no one else 
would, or discover common beauty invisible to others. So 
keep your eyes and ears open. 

There are po mysteries in religion which a simple mind 
cannot be told and understand ifit wantsto. The trouble 
is people do not care to learn. 

God’s truth is judicial. It punishes those who will not 
attend toit. If a man touches fire or a live wire, he will 
be burnt or killed. He ought to know better, and his ig- 
norance will not save him. People will learn and be saved 
who really care to take the trouble to find out the truth ; 
for the truth will then save them. Butif they are too anx- 
ious to have their own ignorant way and don’t want to 
learn, then the truth will killthem. Gunpowder does not 
label] itself, and does not cry out to people not to throw a 
match on it. One who takes no pains will see and yet not 
gee; he will hear and yet not understand, so that he may 
perish. It serves him right. One ought to learn all he 
cap. A child must learn, must want and try to learn, or 
he blinds and destroys himself. 

The seed is God’s word ; not the Bible only, but any word 
of God spoken or read. There are sowers of the Word, and 
we ought to be of them. 

This parable says much of the ground and but little of 
the seed or the sowers. It is a parable for hearers more 
than for teachers. 

There is only one use of hearing, and that is to bring 
forth fruit. Some people have no seed, do not hear at all. 
They are the heathen, like the unplowed desert. But we 
all hear and come under one class or another of these 
hearers. Which is it * 
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A bearer who pays no attention, who is whispering of 
laughing or thinking of something else, is a wayside 
hearer. With him the Word takes no root, for he pays no 
attention toit. Heis given up to the world and the god of 
this world. He might as well not hear. This iccludes 
those who go to church and sleep or think of something 
else, and have no desire to be Christians because they are 
so taken up with the Devil's business and their own 
selfishness, 

The seed on the rocky ground takes root soon, grows fast, 
and then perishes. It describes people who are impulsive, 
but have no permanent character. They do not make up 
their minds fully to live a Christian life. They are easily 
converted in a revival, and as soon fall away. 

The seed among thorns describes another class that really 
hear, but yet a poor one. They, perhaps, are somewhat 
desirous to be Christians, but trey also desire to getall the 
good they can out of the world. They try to serve God 
and Mammon, and generally serve Mammon best. 

Good hearers have good, honest hearts, they listin 
eagerly for God’s truth, they hold it fast, and they persist- 
ently and patiently try to obey it. No wonder they suc- 
ceed. Thatisthe only kind of hearers that bring forth 
much fruit. 

We ought not to be satisfied to bring forth a little fruit, 
but should try to be very fruitful. ‘‘ Much fruit,” ‘a bun- 
dred fold” is the standard. 








Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 

EGGLESTON, V. 

udson, N.Y. 
ELLIS, W. E., Utica, Miss., resigns. 
GAGE. L.L., De Ruyter, accepts call to Shenandoah, N. Y. 
GIBSON, Joun, Chico, accepts call to San Francisco, Cal. 
HALE, W. C., Morristown, Tenn, resigns. 
REED PCRsOR, J.C., Carroll, [a., accepts call to Tottenville, 


L., New Berlin, accepts call to Bath-on-the 


LEAVELL, Z. T., Carrolton, accepts call to Clinton, Miss. 
RILEY, G. W., Herannte, Miss, resigns. 

SHEAFE, Lucius C., Youngstown, accepts call to Urbana. oO. 
SIBLEY, S. W., Summit, accepts call to McComb City, Miss. 
SMITH, Brown E., Long Plain, accepts call to Becket, Mass. 
THOMPSON, I. M., Morristown, N. J., resigns. 

WEDGE, A. P., Paris, Me., called to Rockville, Conn. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ANDREWS, Ratza E., Buffalo, accepts ca!l to Bangor, N. Y. 
BREWER, FRANK S., ord. Nov. 13th, South Glastonbury, Conn. 
BORDEN, Mars. M. J., ord. November 8th, Albuquerque, N. M. 
BROKENSHIRE, W. N., ord., November 13th, Carthage, N. Y. 
BROWN, OLIvER, Walnut Hill, North Yarmouth, Me¢., resigns. 
COOPER, Joun H., Andover, O., resigns. 

CREDEFORD, GreorGE . inst. November l4th, Winthrop, Me. 
DWIGHT, CHaRues A. S., inst. November 13th, Closter, N. J. 


HACKMAN, Samvet G., Mt. Auburao, Cincinnati, O., accepts 
call to Watertown, N. Y. 


HALL, Aubert E., Conway, N. H., resigns. 

JACKSON, SAMUEL N., Kingston, Ont , called to Barre, Vt. 

JORDAN, W11114M T., Deering, Me., called to Silverton, Col. 

LAMB, W111 A., Newton, called to Dracut, Mass. 

LEWIS, E. J., inst. November 4th, Storrs, Conn. 

LOOMIS, Exzuv, Chesterfield, Mass , resigns. s 

LYMAN. Henry M., Cripple Creek, Col., accepts call to Stan- 
ton, Neb 

MARCH, Danie, Woburn, Mass., resigns. 

OAKLEY, F. Roper, Vershire, Vt., resigns. 

ORR, WILLIAM, Harvard, Neb., resigns. 


OXNARD, Henry E., ord. November 13th, No. New Portland, Me. 


PERKINS, Groros G., Tacoma, Wash., accepts cali to Blair, 
Neb. 
or CHARLEs S., Fort Scott,.Kan., accepts call to Guthrie. 
Okla 


REID, Davin C., inst. November 15th, Leicester, Mass. 
SMILEY, Samvet R., ord. November 13th, Carthage, N. Y. 


STEWART, Witson R., Yale Divinity School, New Haven, 


called to Bri. geport, Conn. 
TROW, Ws. A., Albany, Ore., accepts call to Sherburne, N. Y. 
WALKER, Zacaary T., Alto Pass, accepts call to Frankfort 
il. 


WARNER, W. J., Chicago, I1., resigns. 
WOODWELL, GeorGeE M., York, accepts call to Bridgton, Me. 


LUTHERAN. 


FLICK, H. H., inst. November 4th, Fisherville, Penn. 
LINSKI, R. C. H., Springfield, O., declines call to Hiccory Sem., 
N.C. 


MARTZ, G. J., Walhalla, 8. C., resigns. 

MILLER, E., Shrewsbury, accepts cail to Steelton, Pena. 
KAISER, 0., Buffalo, N. Y., called to Springdale, Ark. 
SCHINDEL, J. C., inst. November 4th, Dumontville, O. 
THOMAS, A. Z., New Springfield, O., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BEECHER, W. A., Wyoming, Penn., resigns. 
CHA DgsY, Horace T., Owasco, accepts call to Mapleton, 


DRACAS, ARTHUR, Palmer, called to Jordan, N. Y. 

HAWORTH, LaBax, Dayton, Tenn., died November 5th, aged 77. 

HEILIGMAN, Pavt, inst. November 9th, Antwerp, O. 

HILL, Joun B., Butler, Mo., resigns. 

HILL, R. A. Mariaville, called to North Granville, N. Y. 

KIRCHER, C. E., Knightstown, Ind., resigns. 

McBRIDE, Ropert Inwin, Monter2y, accepts call to Coopers- 
town, N 

MIX, Ex_pxiper, Worcester, Mass., accepts call tu Cleveland, O. 


PEVe, Tuomas R. G., Flushing, accepts call to Port Jefferson, 
L. I. 


RINGLAND, A. W., inst. November Lith, Teledo, O 
WHEELIS, Isam, Rockford, accepts call to Everson, Wash. 
WOLF, Josnva J., Wellsboro, called to Ocean Side, L. I., N. ¥. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


si W. Gorpon, Constable7ille, accepts vall to Waverly, 


mae. Louis Parsons, Litchfield, Conn., accepts call to Ox- 
rd, Philadelphia, Penn. 


aLAee A. F., Cincinnati, O., resigns. 

DAVIDSON, J. M. D., Burlington, Ia., resigns. 

ECKSTERN, Jacos A., Chicag>, Iil., called to Eastport, Me. 

EVANS, Evan T., Waterloo, Ia., resigns. 

GRAHAM, Anprew J., Minneapolis, Mina., accepts call tu 
Washington, D. C. 

MIX, Wa. W., Ashland, accepts call to Philadeiphia, Penn. 

WEERE, Ronzart, Riverhead, L. I., resigns. 
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Literature. 


7 . prempt mention in owr list of “ Books of the Weck” will be considerzd 
by us as an equiralent to their publishers for al’ rolumes received. The 
interests of our readers will guide us im the selection of works for furtier 
nottee. 





LADY DUFFERIN’S SONGS AND POEMS.* 





In this carefully edited volume, we have the Songs, 
Poems and Verses, which gave to Helen, Lady Dufferin, 
her fame, as well as a number of pieces which now see 
the light for the first time. The collection has been 
brought out in sumptuous form by her son, the present 
Marquess of Dufferin’ and Ava, who also furnishes a 
most interesting memoir of the author, and promises 
later a volume of her letters and extracts from her jour- 
pais. The sketch is very full, and traces the history of 
the Sheridan family and its cunnections. Lady Dufferin 
was the daughter of Thomas Sheridan, son of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, and her mother was Caroline Hen- 
rieita Callander, a iady of culture and refinement, the 
granddaughter of the Earl of Antrim, and the author of 
several tales of merit, which, however, have not kept 
their place in the fiction of the country. Lady Dufferin 
was one of three very b-autiful sisters. One of these was 
the Duchess of Somerset, and the other was the charm- 
ing Caroline Norton, the author of ‘‘ The Undying One,” 
which, based on the ancient legend of ‘‘ The Wandering 
Jew,” made a good deal of noise in the literary world 
half a century ago. It was her poetry that the quaint 
Maginn described as being “‘ as fluent, as clear, as lucid 
and as warm as the liquid distilling from the urn”—an 
allusion which the tea-drinking ladies of that age under- 
stood quickly enough. 

These Three Graces were never rivals. The Duchess 
of Somerset, who, as Lady Seymour, personated the 
Queen of Beauty in the Eglington Tournament, had 
large, deep-blue or violet eyes, black hair, black eye- 
brows and eyelashes, perfect features, and a complexion 
of lilies and roses, The Hon. Mrs. Norton was a bru- 
net, with dark, burning eyes, a pure Greek profile, and a 
clear olive complexion. The features of Lady Dufferin 
were less regular than those of the others, but she was 
lovely and attractive, fair to look upon, and her figure 
was divine—‘‘ the perfection,” says her son, enthusiasti- 
cally, ‘‘of grace and symmetry, and her head was beau 
tifully set upon her shoulders.” The portrait in the 
book, after a crayon drawing by Swinton, fully justifies 
the words. Lady Dufferin, who was a fine musician and 
singer, composed many of the tunes to which her songs 
were set. She never took a drawing lesson in her life; 
but she made every sketch in her ‘‘ Lispings from Low 
Latitudes,’ a record of an old maid’s travels in Egy pt, 
rich in delicate and playful humor. These pictures, 
which are quite effective, the ‘‘ Hon. Impulsia Gussing- 
ton” made with a common quill pen. She was also a 
very good linguist, mastering easily French, Latin and 
German at an early age. She began writing verse while 
still a mere child. At seventeen she ‘‘ came out”; and 
at a ball, in the brisk London season, she met her fate in 
the person of Commander Blackwood, of the Royal 
Navy, youngest son of Hans, Lord Dofferin. The young 
officer had little more than his pay to live upon, and 
Miss Sheridan had her beauty only, being quite penni- 
less, and without even the prospect of adower. On 
that account the match was not approved immediately; 
but the young people, in spite of all opposition, were 
married at St. George’s Church on the fourth of July, 
1825. The honeymoon was spent in Italy, the groom 
hurrying his bride away to escape the coldness of her 
friends. In June, 1826, was born at Florence the son 
who, writes this tribute of filial piety and affection. 
From this out the story of Lady Dufferin’s life is very 
interesting. She was little more than thirty when she 
became a widow ; and tho in the very bloom of young 
womanhood and offers in plenty came ‘to her, she de- 
clined to marry while her son remained single. As Lord 
Dufferin says: 

‘Had she chosen, she might have become the mistress of 
more than one princely home, with all the advantages 
which wealth and the highest rank in the English peerage 
can add to the luster of a beautiful woman’s social posi- 
tion.” 

Later, she did marry the Earl of Gifford, eldest son of 
the Marquess of Tweeddale, a life-long friend of the 
family ; but that was after her son hed married and 
established a home for himself. She married Lord Gif- 
ford on his deathbed, and he only lived a few weeks 
after the sad ceremony had been performed and they had 
taken the sacrament together. For sevcral years he had 
repeatedly asked her for her hand, but to these proposals 
she ever returned a kindly negative. Wl en, on his dy- 
ing bed, however, he repeated the same tearful prayer, 
she had it not in her heart to refuse him this last satis- 
faction ; but, in justice to herself, to him and to his 
parents, she obtained from the doctcrs who attended him 
in his last illnese, a formal assurance that his recovery 
was impossible. As she was a peeress, there was no 
necessity for any change of name, ror did she wish to 
change it. ; 

* Sones, POEMS AND VERSE®. By BELEN, LADY DUI FERIN (Coun- 
tess of Giford), edited, with a Memoir and some account of the Sheri- 


dan Family, by her Son, the Marquess of Dufferin and Ava. london 
John Murrey. 1804, 
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Lady Dufferin, devoted to her son, gave him all her 
time, her counsel, her love and her friendship. His 
heart was bound up in her, as her heart was bound up in 
him. Her love found frequent expression in the many 
stanzas which she, from time to time, sent him. These 
are all included in this delightful book, and tho purely 
personal, of course, they will be admired for their ten- 
derness, gracefulness and sympathetic touch. Through 
his mother, who went a great dcal int» society, Lord 
Dufferin had the opportunity of meeting the great liter- 
ary and artistic lights of his country. He was quite a 
young man when he‘became acquainted. with Dickens, 
Thackeray, Stirling-Maxwell of Keir, Thomas Carlyle, 
Mr. Venables, Charles Buller, Lord Macaulay, Kingsley 
and Proctor. Their friendship he retained to the last. 

Lady Dafferin was always seeking to promote the wel- 
fareof hersop. He never raised a jealous pang in her 
bosom, and when, in 1862, he espoused the fair hand of 
Miss Harriot Hamilton, of Killyleagh Castle, County 
Down, Ireland, his mother had only loving words of ap- 
proval to bestow on his bappy choice of a helpmeet. 
As he says, with a fine touch of pride and feeling : 

“On no occasion did my mother’s unselfishness and no. 
bility of character declare itself more triumphantly than 
by the way in which she took to her heart of hearts the 
woman that was thenceforth to share with her the adora- 
tion and affection which had hitherto been solely her own. 
If my wife had been her own daughter, she could not have 
welcomed her with greater tenderness, or taken a deeper 
interest, from first to last, in all that concerned her.” 

Four years after the d:ath of her husband, Lady Duf- 
ferin died. She suffered much from that insidious and 
incurable malady, cancer in the breast. An operation, 
performed by a skillful surgeon, had left her weak but 
hopeful. She rallied a little, after enduring much suf- 
fering, and then went to Ireland, where sbe and her son 
spent the happiest months of their lives. It was thought 
that a permanent cure had been made, but, alas! the 
fearful torture had been undergone for nothing. The 
unmistakable symptons returned to prcstrate, and the 
gentle patient removed to London, where, seven months 
later, she passed away. Tho racked with pain, she 
maintained her cheerfuluess to the last, and her ‘riends, 
who saw her daily, marveled much at the gayety of her 
disposition, and the quiet and sweet humor of her talk, 
She was more thoughtful for others than of herself. On 
the first of January, 1867, she began a journal for her 
son, and excerpts from it are printed in this monograph. 
Late in the afternoon of the thirteenth of June, she 
breathed her last, happy in her release, and was laid to 
rest in the churchyard of Friern Barnet, alongside the 
body of Lord Gifford and her little grandchild. 

We have been taught, during the last twoor three dec- 
ades, to expect, inall English books of a reminiscent 
character, some good stories about grea: contempora- 
ries. In this short biograpby there are at least a dozen 
stories, a)l of which will bear repeating. Here is one 
which is told of precocious Joseph Le Fanu, a Sheridan 
by wii and ancestry. He was quite a child when he sub- 
mitted to his scandalized father this short essay on the 
Life of Mar. Writes this young philosopher : 

“A man’s life naturally divides itself into three distinct 
parts—the first, when he is planning and contriviug all 
kinds of villainy and rascality. That is the ~pcriod of 
youth and innocence. In the second, he is found putting 
in practice all tbe villainy and rascality he has contrived. 
That is the flower of manhood and prime of life. The 
third and last period is that when he is making his soul, 
and preparing for another world. That is the period of 
dotage.” 

This is the first time that Lady Dufferin’s poems and 
songs have been published complete, in a single volume, 
Several of the better known ones, such as ‘* The Lament 
of the Irish Emigrant,” ‘‘ Dublin Bay” and ‘ Katey’s 
Letter,” have been included in all the anthologies of the 
day. The first-named poem at once gave the author a 
recognized place in letters, and it is as popular now as it 
was when it first appeared and deiighted thousands, It 
may be depended on,as Lord Dufferin sayr, ‘‘tobrirg the 
audience to its feet,” when spoken from the stage. Every 
one remembers : 

“I'm sitting on the stile, Mary, 
Where we sat, side by side, 
That bright May morning long ago 
When first you were my bride. 


“ The corn was springing fresh and green, 
The Jark sang loud and hich, 
Thered wason your lip, Mary, 

The love-light in your eye.” 
That touching poem was written when Lady Dufferin 
was about twenty-five, but she was under two and- 
twenty when she gave to the world ‘‘ The Charming 
Woman,” a song that speedily made its way and was as 
popular in the drawing rooms of the aristocracy as it was 
in the theaters and in the’ streets. At that age, too, she 
produced the lively and witty parody, ‘‘ The Fine Young 
English Gentleman,” a squib at the expense of her 
brother, Charles Sheridan, who was a clerk in the Ad- 
miralty office. His fellow clerks, characterized as types, 
came in for a share of the dedication ; and it is said that 
they did not half like the portrait so deftly, yet daintily, 
drawn by the witty baronness. How could they? Its 
truthfulness, however, could not be denied : 


“T'll sing to you a fine new song, that was made by a mad young 


pate, 
Of a fine young English gent!eman, who lives on no estate, 


November 29, 1894. 


But who keeps up appearances at a very dashing rate, 
As well as bis old landlady, by coming home so Jate, 
Like a fine young English gentleman, one of the present time. 
“ His habit of an afternoon, for he’s something of a swell, 
Is lounging on a borrowed horse to chat with some Park Belle. 


He dines with two or three young friends at the Clarendon 
hotel, 


Where the turtle soup is excellent, and they ice the champagne 
well— 

Like a fine young English gentleman, one of the present time ! 
* He takes his glass of Curacgoa, gets up and walks away, 

Surprised that common folks should ask such a fine young man 
to pay; 

The oe gets an oath or two as he drives off to the play, 

Where he spends an hour peaceably, admiring Duvernay, 

Likea fine young English gentleman, one of the present time !"” 

Reforms, «ven in the civil service, are of slow growth. 
A good many years have fled since Lady Dufferin pil- 
loried the admiralty clerk, but he has not changed a 
whit. He is still keeping up appearances in the same 
old genteel way. Another humorous poem is ‘The 
Mother’s Liment,” and this, too, belongs to the period in 
the pcet’s life when she had barely escaped from her 
teens. But Lidy Dufferin did not confine her poetic 
powers to trifles. She wasa mistress of pathos, and from 
her heart, which was always full of tender sympathy, 
she wrote much that will give comfort to many thon- 
sands. ‘ Disenchanted,” ‘‘Ob, sing no more,” ‘ And 
have I lost thee?” and “‘I am weary,” afford, perhap-, 
the best exemplars of the depth of feeling which she 
could throw, at will, into her verse. Those poems, not 
only carry with them a beautiful story, but they are 
warm presentations of a sentiment which does honor to 
the heart of the poet. Ofa lighter texture is ‘‘On my 
Child’s Picture”; but it is no less artistic and touching. 
The poems dedicated, at different times,.to her son, are 
among the best in the collection; and Lord Dufferin, 
despite the fact that they are strictly personal, and more 
or less private, did a wise and proper thing in including 
them in this volume. It would have been incomple‘e 
without them, In them we have the heart-pourings of 
the devoted mother, as well as the playfulness of fancy 
of a nature which was always sunny and bright and ful} 
of spontaneous gayety. When she made him a liitie 
present che sent a verse along with the gift. When he 
reached a certain age the birthday was emphasized in 
glorioussong. When he took a trip in his yacht the in- 
cident found expression in half a dozen brilliant starzas. 
A chain made from her hair, which, we may be sure was 
reccived with great joy, brought with it : 

* A slender chain and yet more sure 
Than steel to bind, than gold to sway— 

A fragile thing—that shali endure 
When life and love have passed away.” 

“ The Gates of Somnauth” is a satire, and it is very 
well done, and ‘“‘To Mr. Samuel Rogers, from my bcd 
this 1st January, 1843,” isin that light and attractive 
vein which pleased so much in the early years of the 
present century, when the poets sent each other, on the 
most trivial occasion, verselets of the character of which 
this is a very fair sample. The strongest poem in the 
book is ‘The Nuns of Minsk,” a powerful arraignment 
vigorously treated, which, in its day, must have aroused 
feelings of indignant remonstrance from the lovers of 
freedom. It was written at white heat, on hearing that 
the Roman Catholic nuns of Minsk had been subjected, 
at the instigation«f the Russian orthodex archbishop, 
to ciuelties which were said to have occasioned the death 
of a number of the ladies of the convent. The prologs 
to the plays of “‘ Richelien.” ‘ Patrovage ” and “ Ernani” 
are clever, The Jast pccm her ladyebip wrote was ‘‘The 
Dead Language.” 


» 





APPEARANCE AND REALITY.* 


OF essays in psychology, and systematic psychologies, 
we have of late bad perhaps more thanenough. Jt wae an 
old saying at the English bar that a man could only get on 
in one of three ways: by gcing on circuit, by writing a 
book, or bya miracle. Thesecond of these ways appears to 
be that favored by those aspiring to professorial chairs in 
our universities, and, while it furnishes a convenient test 
of capacity, it tends to the crowding of the shelves of our 
libraries. But of works upon metaphysics this age eees 
little, and, we are almost tempted to add, cares to see 
little. The explaraticn of this indifference we shall not 
attempt, but the fact at all events has the effect of restrain- 


* ing authorsbip. The difficulties of the subject and the 


prolonged study which is prerequisite to its treatment have 
the same effect, and a genuine metaphysical treatise is a 
rare phenomenon. 

This essay of Mr. Bradley’s bas received the highest 
praise from very competent critics. It has been pro- 
nounced the greatest philosophical work of this genera- 
tion, perbaps of this cexrtury. With much cf this criticiem 
we are in accord. Mr. Bredley tas Jong been known to 
readers of{ Mind os cue of the keerest thinkers of the day, 
and hig previous books are of a standard character. There 
isan agreeable frankness and directness in hisstyle, which, 
altho it sometimes degenerates into bluntness or ¢tiffens 
into “arrogance, bes a businesslike effect. The reader 
feels that he is ‘‘ getting there” without circumlocuticn 
or waste of time, and that the author means to tell him 
just what he means in the plaicvest possible words. 
Whether this plain speech is always backed by clear 
thought or not, we confess appears to us mcre doubtful. 
Mr. Bradley is undeniably acute; but we are not sme 

* APPEARANCE AVYD REALITY. A Metaphysical Essay. By ¥F. H. 
BRADLEY, LL.D. Macmillan & Co. 1893. 
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that heis always profound. Tie ‘“‘cock-sure ”’ method of 
expressing one’s convictions has great merits; but as every 
mortal must entertain some erroneous opinions, general 
judgments of condemnation may well be pronounced with 
modesty. But bowever this may be, Mr. Bradley’s pro- 
longed reflection upon the problems of metaphysics gives 
him acertain right to speak with positiveness, and none 
can question his sincerity or his competency. 

- That this work is the result of prolonged reflection is 
evident from a single feature : the absence of all references 
toother writers. With the exception of a fling at Herbert 
Spencer, and an occasional mention of Hegel’s name, we 
recollect scarce an instance where the doctrine of another 
philosopher is specifically mentioned. We are bound to 
say that the result of this practice, altho at first disap- 
poixting. is, upon the whole, satisfactory. The mind of 
the reader is concentrated upon the dialectic, without being 
distracted by historical associatioas; and Mr. Bradley’s 
command of his subject is so complete as to make explana- 
tory references generally superfluous. The object of the 
essay is indeed, as the author says, to stimulate reflection. 
In his view the chief need of English philosophy is a skep- 
tical study of first principles. But by skepticism he means 
not doubt or disbelief in certain tenets. He understands 
by it a critical examination of all preconceived first priaci- 
ples. And as to his own ultimate position, he is as far as 
possible removed from skepticism, for he does not hesitate 
to conclude that we do know something of reality ‘‘ abso- 
lutely and unconditionally.” 

The first part of the essay, however, is decidedly skep- 
tical both in methods and results. We are taken over the 
ground where the early Graek phiiosophers roamed, with 
the alternative features of changeless identity and 
eternal flux. The antinomy encountered in dealing with 
motion is made of general application to all phenomena. 
We are reminded of that philosopher, laughingly referred 
to by Aristotle, who differed from those moderate men 
who thought it impossible to go into the same river twice, 
and maintained that it could not be done even once. 

Primary and secondary qualities, substantive and ad- 
jective, relation and quality, space and time, motion, 
change, causation, activity, things, and finally self, all melt 
into a misty chaos. Every distinction is shown to lead to 
confusion and every definition to irreconcilable contradic- 
tion. “Relation suppo-es quality, and quality relation.” 

Qaalities without relations have no intelligible meaving, 
nor have they any taken together with relations. ‘‘ Space 
is a relation—which it cannot be; and it is a quality or 
substance—which again it cannot be.” So with time. 
How anything can be anything else is an unanswerable 
question, and therefore change and cause are inexplicable. 
And as to self, so far from supplying 2 principle for under- 
standing the universe, it seems, where not hiding itself in 
obscurity, a mere bundle of discrepancies.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Bradley contends, we must maintain 
the struggle to reduce the world’s diverse contents to 
uvity. Mere phenomenalism he scorns. ‘‘ The theory 
seems a unity which, if it were true would be 
impossible.” At the same time the doctrine of a 
thing in itself isabsurd. Reality is not appearance, but, 
on the other hand, it is certainly not something else which 
is anableto appear. At all events appearances do exist— 
‘*that is absolutely certain, and to deny it is nonsense.” 
And whatever exists must belong to reality. Reality, set 
on one side and apart from all appearance, would assured- 
ly be nothing ; bence what is certain is that in some way 
these inseparables are joined. So much at least that is 
positive survives the analysis of the world of appearance. 

In the discussion of ‘reality the first firm ground which 
Mr. Bradley finds to stand upon is the principle that we 
have an absolute criterion of knowledge. Even in reject- 
ing the inconsistent as appearance we are applying a posi- 

tive knowledge of the ultimate nature of things. 

** Ultimate reality is such that it does not contradict itself ; 

- . and it is proved absolute by the fact that, either in en- 
deavoring to deny it, or even in attempting to doubt it, we 
tacitly assume its validity.” 

It holds aJl possible content in an individual experience 
where no contradiction can exist. It is, therefore, incom- 
patible with discord. Itis one, not as excluding diversity 
but as somehow including itin such a way as to transform 
its eharacter. This absolute Mr. Bradley calls experience, 
aud finds it in every respect perfect. The distinction be- 
tween this Absolute and the God of religion is explained 
in a manner that is indicated by this passage : 

* God is not God, till he has become all in all, and a God which 
is all in all is not the God of religion. God is but an aspect, and 
that must mean but anappearance, of the Absolute.” 

The Absolute, however, is personal or rather super-per- 
sonal. 

Into the author’s explanation of truth and error, of pain 
and evil, we cannot enter, nor, in truth, can we at all do 
ju-tice to his system. Those who have a taste for meta- 
physics will want to read his book for themselves; and it 
does not admit of being summed up and disposed of as 
belonging toany school, altho it certainly contains a spir- 
itual philosophy. If the author raises more questions 
than he answers, that, be would say, is just what he in- 
tends todo. Many of his arguments can be turned against 
his own positions ; and yet, in the main, his argument is 
weighty, if not convincing. At times we are reminded of 
the Platonic dialogs , and at times of the demonstrations 
of Spinoza. Throughout the discussion is spirited, and 
not without humor. Whether anything is finally settled 
or not is another question, and it will not be altogether 
unfair to characterize the essay in one of the author’s own 
epigrams: *‘ Metaphysics is the finding of bad reasons for 
what we believe upon instinct, but to find these reasons is 
no less an instinct.” 


The Public Papers of Roswell P. Flower Governor, have 
just been published among the documents of the State 
of New York by the Argus Company, State Printers, 
Albany. 
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RECENT FICTION, 


The Manzman, By Hall Caise. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) A strong sensational story, portraying love 
pure and impure, and closing with a good deal of dramatic 
force. Wedo not rank The Manzman along with great 
novels, but we find it one of the best of its class—a not 
very high class in every respect—vigorous, passion-loaded, 
and wearing its melodramatic colors on its s'eeve. ’ 

Timar’s Two Worlds, by Maurus Jokai (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., $1 00), is one of Jokai’s most powerful ro- 
mances. The translation is by Mrs. Hegan Kennard. 

The Appletons have issued a new edition of William 
Allen Butler’s Mrs. Limber’s Raffles, a satire on charch 
fairs and raffles, which attracted attention about twenty 
years ago. 

Sweet Clover. A Romance of the White City. By Ciara 
Louise Burnham. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 
Tnis is a cleverly-told story, charming from beginning to 

end. Itssceneis the great World’s Fair at Chicago, and 
its sweet romance flows along through the “* White City” 
like a breeze from the lake. 

F. T. Neely, publisher, has just issued M. Zola’s novel, 
Lourdes, translated by Errest A. Vizettelly. Admirers 
of M. Zola will find this story very different from bis 
stories of the gutters. It is on a higher plane in some 
respects, and presents an immense picture of the pilgrim- 
age and the superstition of the crowds who swarm to the 
far-famed waters for miraculous cures. 

When all the Woods are Green, by S. Weir Mitchell 
(New York, The Century Co., $1 50)), is to us the most 
pleasing of all Dr. Mitchell's stories. It is fresh, vigorous 
and novel, with plenty of outdoor life and manly spirit to 
keep it distinctly interesting. The romance, which is full 
of incidents, is taid in the Canadian woods, where a strong 
smack of sport by field and flood is easily caught, and 
where dramatic action is free from stage settings. Itis a 
good, wholesome and thoroughly engaging story, told with 
excellent literary skill. A fine portrait of the author faces 
the title-page. 

A Suint. By Paul Bourget. Illustrated. (Boston : Rob- 
erts Brothers.) A singularly pure, refined and captivating 
little story, by a master of his art. When ve say that the 
translation is by Mrs. Katharine Prescott Wormeley, it is 
a guaranty of excellent work. The illustrations are fine. 
We may also include in this notice, The Abbé Daniel, by 
André Theuriet (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
$1.00), which is another sweet French idyl, simply and 
charmingly told. The translation, by Helen B. Dole, is 
notably good, and there is an appreciative fore-word, by 
Nathan Haskell Dole. Many illustrations add beauty and 
life to the clear pages. It is a pretty book. 

The Hypnotic Experiment of Dr. Reeves, and Other 
Stories. By Charlotte Rosalys Jones. (New York: Bren- 
tano’s ) These stories are decidedly artistic in both concep- 
tion and execution ; they belong to the latest fashion, and 
have the air of being thoroughly conscious of themselves. 
They are the product of clever talent. 

Ceur D’Aiene. By Mary Hallock Foote. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) Mrs. Foote’s stories are 
always picturesque and satisfying to the imagination. 
The present work is a strong picture of mining and Jabor 
troubles and revolts, with a captivating love story running 
through it all. The style, the incidents, and the dramatic 
situations are in perfect accord ; one rexds to the end with- 
out resting. 

A Mild Barbarian, by Edgar Fawcett (New York, D. 
Appleton & Co.), is one of the best of Mr. Fawcett’s many 
novels. From the opening page the interest holds on to 
the last, and the majority of readers will be pleased with 
the outcome. We believe that A Mild Burbarian had a 
successful run as a ‘“‘syndicate’’ story, and we predict for 
it great popularity in its present form. 

The Green Curnation is an anonymous story just issued 
by the Appletons. It is a satire,in which many of the 
leading artists and litterateurs of England are made to 
dance while the story’s dramatis persone whip their legs 
for them. Very amusing is the somewhat reckless humor 
and very unconscionable is much of the irreverent play of 
wit. Upon the whole, an unusual and catchy book. 

The Matiden’s Progress. By Violet Hunt. (New York: 
Harper & Bros.) A novel in dialog, bright, flippant, a 
trifle slangy at times, and mildly interesting throughout. 
A good companion for a railway journey, for those who 
like sugared water with a trifle of gall to stain it and give 
itatang. Itis a tipple that we do not affect. 

Danvis Folks. By Rowland E. Robinson. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25,) This is more a study of 
rustic Yankee manners and dialect a half-century ago than 
a novel or romance. Mr. Robinson has his material well 
in hand, his artis genuine, his humor keen and native of 
the soil, and while his pages strike usas having a little too 
much of the stereotyped New England whang, they are 
alive and fascinating. 

A Dramain Dutch. By ZZ. (New York: Macmillan 
&Co. $1.00.) A quaint and delicate study in the form of 
a smooth, slow story, which promises and promises, but 
finally comesto nothing of special importance. It is rest- 
fui and slightly narcotic reading what time, the Datch- 
man and his son play the part of rivals for the heroine’s 
hand and beart. 

From the Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Rich- 
mond, Va., we have received Christian Beck’s Grandson, 
by Gustav Nieritz, translated by Mary E, Ireland. (Price 
$1.00.) Icisa clean and thoroughly interesting story of 
German home life, with a good moral purpose effectively, 
but not insistently, carried out. 

Sir Robert’s Fortune. By Mrs. Oliphant. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers.) In this story of Scotch life Mrs. Oli- 
phant is quite at her best, and her admirers will be de- 
lighted. Sir Robert, the willful and charming heroine, the 

accomplisbed yet unscrupulously selfish lover, and all the 
rest of the characters are portrayed with skill, and the 
plot of the story unfolds with due deliberateness and comes 
to the itievitable ending. It isa leisurely story, going its 
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own way, lapsing through shine and shade, never deep, 
never very shallow, always readable. 

George Mandeville’s Husband, by U. E. Raimond (New 
York, D. Appleton &Co.), takes its place at the extreme of 
stories with a purpose. It is all about a coarse, ill-bred 
literary woman and her thin-blooded, visionary husband. 
The woman leads the man by the nose, and the man wor- 
ships their little daughter Rosina in a moony way, It all 
comes to the inevitable: Rosina is not properly cared for 
aud goes into consumption. Moral: when a woman takes 
& masculine pseudonym and goesin for fame and a career 
she henpecks her husband, neglects her children, and grows 
coarse and fat. Itisa very disagreeable story, with a good 
deal of brutal truth-telling mixed into its flabby romance. 


-— 
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The Old Church in the New Land. Lectures on Church 
History. By the Rev. C. Ernest Smith, M.A. With a 
Preface by the Bishop of Maryland. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. $1.25.) We find ourselves wholly unable 
to agree with William Paret, Bishop of Maryland, that 
this book should be added to every list for family reading. 
It stands on a weak basis of critical knowledge, so weak as 
to approach credulity. It is written in a top-lofty style 
which confuses Episcopacy with Christianity. We are 
familiar with the high churchman who will know of no 
Church but that which comes in Apostolic Episcopal suc- 
cession. But the highest of them all, and Rome herself, 
has never questioned that there was a true Christianity - 
which was valid for the redemption of the life and the sal- 
vation of the soul which lay outside of these narrow lines. 
It was reserved for this bold rector to discover that it is 
ouly what has come to us by the Anglican channel and via 
Canterbury that composes the Christianity of the Jand, or, 
in other words, what he defines and nominates as the ** An- 
glo-American Church.” Verily, there was sense as well as 
wit in the broad church delegate who, in connection with 
the proposed change of name of the Episcopal Church in 
this country, suggested that it should have for its new 
name, “‘ The Anglo-American Limited.” 





What a Boy Sawin the Army. A story of Sight seeing 
and Adventure in the War for the Union. By Jesse Bow- 
man Young, with 100 original drawings by Frank Beard. 
(Hunt & Eaton, New York. $2.00.) The boy is now a man, 
and the man’s skill and the man’s knowledge has worked 
over the boy’s recollections to make the volume before us. 
It is very readable indeed ; full of tae heart-throb of passion- 
ate patriotism, and with a large measure of good, healthy, 
honest entertainment in it, tho not exactly the book te go 
to fora trustworthy history of the War or for any more 
adequate conception of what campa'gning is than a wide- 
awuke boy could see or vouch for in the sphere of his own 
observation. For the'larger scheme of war all this may be 
of small account ; but it is tremendously effective matter 
to work up in tales or pictures or both, asin this story by 
Jesse Bowman Young, of ‘‘ What a Boy sawin the Army.”’ 


The Oblation and the Invocation. Being an Inquiry 
into their Historyand Purpose. By Robert B. Fairbairn, 
D.D., LL.D., Warden of St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, 
N. Y. (Thomas Whittaker, New York. $1.00.) The new 
Standard Prayer Book of the Episcopal Church has caNed 
out this book by printing the Oblation and the Invocation 
as separate paragraphs in the communion office in a man- 
ner to arrest attention and to raise the inquiry, what is 
their meaning and their history. Dr. Fairbairn replies to 
this inquiry in the volume named above, by tracing first 
the Oblation in the Roman and Greek liturgies, by inquir- 
iog what is offered in the oblations, the views of doctors of 
the Early Church on these points, and those of American 
theologians. As to the Invocation he discusses the spirit- 
ual gift in the Eacharist, the relation of the Holy Ghost to 
the Eucharist and the Eucharist controversy. 


The Natural History of Hell is a not very attractive 
title which naturally suggests some extravagances in the 
book. Mr. John Paillipson has, however, a good point to 
his book, which is intended to rest on a purely scientific 
view of the subject, with no recourse to revelation. On 
this basis he finds that without some divine or supernatur- 
al interference sin has fixed the absolute and inevitable 
doom of the race. Here science stops ia a fatal dilemma 
from which there is no escape, except on some such line of 
miraculous’ intervention as that proposed by the Gospel. 
The assumption that runs through the book is that the 
natural condition of the race is one of sin and death, end- 
ing in a doom from which there is no escape except through 
the Gospel. (The Iudustriai Publishing Co., 22 College 
Place, New York.) 


iin 


LITERARY NOTES. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. give notice that they have 
instituted legal proceedings against Messrs. Hurst & Co., 
of New York, who announce an edition of ‘The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table,’ und warn the trade and publie 
against owning or handling this edition. 








....G. P, Putnam’s Sons announce that they have in 
preparation a “ History of the Fifth Army Corps,” by Wm. 
H. Powell, Lieut.-Colonel, U. S. A , which will be published 
in a large octavo volume with maps, plans and portaits as 
soon as a sufficient number of orders have been received. 


....A new biography of Joseph Hardy Neesima, by the 
Rev. J. D. Davis, D.D., will be published by the Fleming H. 
Revell Company; also “‘ Tae Neglected Continent,” giving 
an account of the mission tour of,the Rev. G. C. Grubb, 
M.A., through South America, in 1898, by Lucy E. Guin- 
ness and E, C. Millard. 


...--Among other good things Good Words will publish 
next year (its thirty-sixth year) ‘‘ Reminiscences of 2 Pub- 
lisher,”’ by Mr. John Murray; ‘‘Urpublished Letters of 
Mrs. Gaskell, Bernard Barton and Mary Russell Mitford,” 
edited by Miss Howitt, and “The Story of St. John and 
its Lessons,’”’ by Dr. James Stalker, 
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..A correspondent writes : 

Iam still interested in watching the fashion 

in literature, and noticing how writers copy 
each other. How many say. “He knows his 
London,” etc.; and this form of sentence occurs 
in about every new book: “He smiled, did 
Mr. H.” 
THE INDEPENDENT has taken the liberty of 
erasing the redundant words whenever ove 
ef its story-writers, adopting this latter 
fashion of speech, has said, ‘‘ He was a good 
boy, was Johnny.” 


.. The Connecticut Humane Society has 
reprinted Mrs. Annie Trumbull Slosson’s 
* Anna Malann,” and we trust it will be 
sewn broadcast. It is a short story first pub- 
lished in the Bazar (copyright of Harper & 
Brothers), of a woman who had a mission as 
real and effective as ‘‘ Miss Toucey’s.”” The 
key to the whole situation is given in Anna 
Malann’s warning, uplifted finger when the 
visitor asks how many animals she has, 
“ Hush-b-h,” is the answer; “they don’t 
know they’re animals, they think they’re 
just folks.”’ 


....A series of handbooks on the history 
of religions is now being edited by Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. * The Religions of India,” 
by Prof. E. W. Hopkios. Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, is now in press, Gion & Company, 
publishers. Other hooks of the series are 
to be brought out, two yearly,io the years 
"95,96 and 97. The Religions of Babylonia 
and Assyria will bediscussed by Prof. Mor- 
ris Jastrow, Jr ; that of the ancient Teu- 
tons by Prof. P. D. Chantepie de la Saus- 
saye. of Amsterdam, Holland; of Persia, 
by Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia 
College; the “Introduction to the Sipery 
ef Religions” will be by Prof. C. H. Toy, 
of Harvard University; “‘ The Relig‘on at 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ETHICS OF LITERARY ART 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON 
Cloth, gilt edges, $1.00. 
“A brilliant defense of the pure in art.”—Ohurch- 


man. 
WEALTH AND MORAL LAW 
BY PRES. E. B. ANDREWS, LL.D. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
“Clear, strong, bracing.”—Public Opinion. 
Hartierd Seminary Prees, Hartferd, Conn, 
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Egypt,” by Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, Phil- 
adelphi1, Penn. ; and * The Religion ‘of Is- 
rael,” by Prof. John P. Peters, New York. 
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For free specimen copies and testimonials from prominent Pastors and Superintendents, address, 


ee Seen eee 





CO., 21 BROMFIELD ST.,; BOSTON. 


“AN INTERESTING AND BEAUTIFUL BooK.”— 
New York Times. 


Canon Farrar’s New Work. 


Profusely Fllustrated. 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
AS REPRESENTED IN ART 


By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S.- 
Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster, 
author of ‘“* The Life of Christ,” ** Seek- 
ers After God,” &e. With Photogra, 
vure Frontispiece and numerous Ilius- 
trations from the Great Masters and 
Famous Modern English Painters. 8vo, 
cloth gilt, gilt top, ia box, $6.00. 


“Canon Farrar has made a close study of the great 
pictures which illustrate the life, death, resurrection. 
and the ascended life of Jesus,and tells us in this 
volume, as perhaps no other living writer could tell, 
what they mean and what is their value.”—Boston 
Daily Advertiser. 

“This book must be sure of a wide and generous 
welcome. It is a noble volume in itself—over five 
hundred pages royal octavo—and in its whole execu- 
tion an example of the perfection to which the art of 
book-making has been brought. The illustrations 
are very , and rep the art of every 
age from almost the very dawn of Christianity down 
tothe present. . The principal pictures are de- 
scribed in their history, and tn the personality of the 
artist in each case, soas to make the book interesting 
and instructive in a high degree. For a gift-book no 
better could be found.”—Chicago Standard. 


“There is a breadth of culture in this book which 
shows the author to the best advantage. . - Itis 
destined to be a favorite volume in the approaching 
Christmas season.""—Bostun Herald. 


“ One of the great books of the year.” —Buffalo Com- 
mercial 


“Canon Farrar ... has made a most worthy 
contribution, both to art and literature. The subject 
is one of intense interest, and to that interest has 
been added all the well-known charm of the writer’s 
style. . . . Canon Farrar has so invested the sub- 
ject with that peculiar dignity that belongs to his 
writing that one tarns the pages of so beautiful a 
book, beautiful as a perfect specimen of the printed 
art as well #s a masterpiece of prose writing, with a 
feeling of reverential awe worthy of the subject. The 
book is a noteworthy example of all that is best in 
book-making.”—Cincinnati Tribune. 








=” For sale by the booksellers, or will be sent, 
carriage paid, to any address, on receipt of price 
by the publishers. 


MACMILLAN & €O., 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


FOR THE MILLIONS! 


A Beautiful Wreath of Holly and 
Mistletoe on Cloth that can be 
Tacked on the Wall. 

Ever green, no fading or dropping off of leaves, 
making a unique and artistic Christmas decoration. 
Three styles, **Merry Christmas,’ ‘“* Happy 
New Year,” “Christmas and New Year's 

Greetings.”’ 








he cut gives an idea ard Faye form of design, the 
size being 15x30 inches. 


For Household, Church and Sunday-School decora- 
tion they are unexcelied, The price brings them 
within the reach of every one. 

For sale by all retail dry-goods and toy dealers at 10 
cents each. If your local dealer does not keep them, 
show him this advertisement and ask him to get you 
some from wholesale dry-goods jobbers. 


WINDSOR CO., North Adams, Mass. 


Do not send to us, as we have none at retail. 








‘DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Crete Se: Jmppries Nevel- 
Union Square 36 East 14th Street, New York. 


Read “ sage pl dyn 


jpowees, Eas friends ie sees rhe 





KASSON & PALMER, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





ANY ONE 
wishing to subscribe for other papers or 
magazines, in connection INDE- 





Pong ae sale Ss 





November 29, 1894. 


Anson 0), F. Randolph & C0. tne. 


The Royal Road ; 


Or, Taking God at His Word. By MARIOX 
HARLAND. 12mo, 400 Pp., ot — no hee 50. 


Saas of baspues ana te 
“An immensely interesting and profitable story - 
It bas for its rent tan 


day and trust h tirely for 

day by ay a the only opal Ted v0 piness 1 
Kory. pateetto and bomeroes: abd 

ful is t the tale of the wor! out Sate eteek 
ple in the Boy aa 


ity. Teis'm book to make Chris: 
thane chink ane be p them to grow.” 


Between the Lights. 


By Fasny B. Bates. Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. 
A new and cheaper edition. iémo, orna- 
mental cloth, $1.25; cloth, gilt edges, $1.75. 


- Thecharacter of the utterances chosen is in 


® measure Indicated uy ‘the title of the book, Ie is 
on 
he cont oF, mets repose the-unsh 


This isthecheapest ana best of all such books. 


At Dawn of Day. 
Thoughts for the Morning Hour. By JEANIE A. 
BATES GREENOUGH. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75; 
Baporscs cloth, full gilt, with jacket, $2.50. 


nion volume pS “Between the Lights,” 
having all the special features of that remarkable 


Forty Witnesses to Success 


By CHARLES TOWNSEND. Talks to Young Men 
Based upon Six Hundred Answers in Evidence 
Obtained from Forty Statesmen, Lawyers, Mer- 
chants, Bankers, Manufacturers, Judges, Scien- 
tists, and Instructors as to the Causes of Success 
or Failure in Life. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

It is a unique volume. 


Fundamentals. 


By W. FISHER MARWICK. A Brief Unfolding of the 
Basal Truths of the Christian Faith. 16mo, cloth. 
75 cents. 


The author believes that these truths may be fully 
and clearly elucidated bod age a the slightest tinge of 
sectarianism and in simple phraseology. 


Business and Religion. 


By Henry A. STIMSON, D.D., Pastor of the Broadway 
Tabernacle, N. Y. Practical Suggestions to Men 
of Affairs. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


In an incisive and suggestive Anny 4 the author 
seeks to stimulate. encoursege and help those who are 
ca ig on the bts of the world, while pe them- 
selves are often the bearers of many special burdens. 


Beyond the Veil. 


“Now we see through a mirror darkly; but then 
face to face; now I know in part; but then shall 
I know even as alsol have been known.” By G 
B. WILLCox. I6mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Te eternal home, in the author’s opinion, has been 
rded'as a sort of — a 


as “ 
the love to God 
society above. 


Crumbs from the Saas 
Table. 


By MARGARET BOTTOMB. 2%mo, cloth, $1.00; cloth 
gilt, $1.25. A new edition of this favorite volume 
of Daily Readings. 

The above books are sold booksellers, or 

sent by matt at the publisher's price. 
Send for Complete Catalogue of the. 


Randolph Publications. 


182 Fifth Avenne. New York. 


Dainty Devotional Books. 


*, Mailed prepaid on receipt of price. 
Y. Daily Te: 12 it ti 
whe eee Meine ly Texts. ustrations. 
DAILY FOOD. 12 illust. Cloth gilt, 75c. Calf, $1. 
CLARKE’S SCRIPTURE PROMISES. 
, Hcts. Calf, tL 
DAILY LIGHT. Morning Hour. Calf, $1. 
DAILY LI@Bt.. Evening Hour. Calf, $1. 
Choice Scriptural readings. 
LLWGTRATED BOOKS. 
By LOUISE SEYMOUR HouGHTON. 
THE ggg PICTURE AND STORY. 





269 illustra’ Cloth, $1.25; gilt, $1.75. 
THE LIF or (CHRIST IN PICTURE 
AND STOR tions. $1.50; gilt, ce 


FROM OLiver TO PATMOS IN PIC- 
TURKAND STORY. 16 illust. $1.50; gilt, 92. 
BUNYVAN’S PILGRIWS PROGRESS. 17 
a emo, with Chapman’ cl, illust., la t; $1. 
Do. I2mo, with illust.. 50 ean a 
NEW nese 


chitist ier i ta Betts. Daas sho, 


PATHS AND BY- c~FATee By Mrs. M. A. 
Pickford 352 pp. 12m liustrations. $1.25. 


we™, RY LOVE ‘By Mrs. S. S. Wood. 12mo, 
illustrations. $1. 
HEL’S FARM. By Miss A. L. Noble. 223 
“BACHE! 4 illustrations. ‘i. <4 


TRE wee ie. md , Ape Giberne. 
ha) %.. le ae 
wit? EY CORNER # ER STOR «8. By ora, full pace 
p< FT ay ivels, fea box #1; separately iy, % 


Fide and his Friends. Favorite ails 
Between-Times Stories. Fireside Stories. 


With a large variety of attractive and 
beautifully iilustrated beoks suitable 
for gifts at Christmas festivals. 


Send for our Holiday Catalogue. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


19 EAST 234 STREET, NEW YORK. 
Boston, 44 Bromfield St. PHILA. 1512 Chestnut St. 
ROCHESTER, 93 State St. CHIC., 211,213 Wabash Ave 





CINCINNATI, 176 Elm St. SAN Faaw., 735 Market S 




















November 29, 1894. 
The Christmas Number of 
Scribner's Magazine is pub- 
lished to-day. 

It is interesting to read and 
beautiful to look at. 


The contents: 


THREE FRONTISPIECES: 


The ele a B Fa and the Ant. 
Drawn Frost. 


Primavera. A Study by ALBERT LYNCH. 


Cast Shadows. Printed by EMILE FRI- 
ANT. [Selected Philip G lamer- 
ton from Types of Contemporary Paint 

McAndrews’ Hymn _ By RupyArp Kip- 

LING. Illustrations by Howard Pyle. 


The Matrimonial Tontine Benefit Asso- 
ciation. A Story. RoBerT Grant. Illus- 
ms by A. B. Wenzell. 


George Frederick Watts, R A, by Cosmo 
MONKHOUSE. Illustrations from paintings. 


A_Modern Sir Galahad. Poem by HANNAH 
PARKER KIMBALL. 


The Mantle of Osiris. Story by WALTER 
LauntT PALMER. 


A Primer of Imaginary Geography. By 
ee MATTHEWS. Iilustrations by Oliver 
rford 


The Woodcutter’s Hut, by ARCHIBALD 
LAMPMAN. Illustrations by Frank French. 


An a Sorrow. Poem by Dororuea LuM- 


By Special Invitation. A Railroad Story 


'RANCIS LYNDE. 


The Story of a Path. Story by H.C. BuNNER. 
Til ustratlons by A. B. B. Frost. z 


Minnehaha. Story by Eva WILDER Mc- 
GLASSON. 


John March, Southerner. GEORGE W. 


CABLE. 


Cast Shadows. Painted by Emre FRIANT. 
PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. With Portrait. 


The Christmas Peace of Mind—Dr. Holmes as 
a Civilizer—Dr. Holmes and Boston. 
Apropos of the completion of 
the new buildings now entirely 
occupied by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, a history of the house 
from 1846 to 1894 is published 
in this number, with attractive 
illustrations. 
The Christmas cover is orna- 
mented by a design by Alfred 


Brennan. 
Price 25 Cents. 





Subscriptions for Scribner’s Magazine for 1895 
should be sent now. Price $3.00 a year. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


‘NEW BOOKS. 


General Hancock. 


By General FRANCIS A. WALKER. A New 
volume in the Great Commander Series, 
edited by General JAMES GRANT WIL- 

« SON. With Portrait and Maps. 12mo. 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


As au 
Corps” and of monogra; 
peculiar fitness the preparation o of an ro, 
and 1 a biogra es Han 
which, like the othe = cheng ie ‘=< is espe- 
cially valuable as one Spmarientnes sours the sub- 
ject’s military caree 


Towards Utopia. 


Being Speculations in Social Evolution. By 
A FREE LANCE, author of ‘‘ The Cry of 
the Children,” ete. 12mo: Cloth, $1.00. 


The author refers to the prevaience of theories as 
pet pd ao of social evolution in a Utop 





pala by vat aland Mental Work, T 
id: nme Unpleasant Sesmmmaalitin Go-operation, 
and The Almighty Dollar. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


CHOICE NEW IMPORTATIONS. 


LATELY SELECTED ABROAD BY 


J.W. BOUTON, 


Bookseller, Publisher and Importer, 
8 WEST 28TH ST., N. ¥ 
NOW READY FOR INSPECTION. 
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For your SUNGAy School ect «the vest.” 





Distinct 
Courses 


3 


PILGRIM 


Bible 
Studies 


re Sree to Be Superintendents and Teachers. 


e Teach 
Course I. Little one grim koma Paper, Little Pilgrim Ca 
INTERNATIONAL bene e DUCTIVE METHOD, as 
son Helps, has pro . 
LESSONS. and Phrase Mtudies are worthy 0 spec i 


the Week, Lesson Themes and Seek-further Questions 


lesson. KINDERGARTEN METHODS appl 


Senior, Eatoreneditte, Junior Quarterlies. 
rd3 (pictures in colors). 

lied in this Series of International 
The Lesson Questions and The Word 
al notice, while The Lesson Work for 


furnis l incentives fora thorough study of the 


to primary Sunday school teaching in the Pilgrim Teacher. 


In fifty-two lessons. In quarterly parts, or each rade (except cards) 

Course Il. complete in one volume. Pour grades: Senior, Tnterme ediate, Junior and 
LIFE OF CHRIST. Lesson Picture Cards. 

A two years’ course, published in quarterly parts, beginning January 1, 

Course Ill. 1894. Four grades: Senior, Interm ediate, Junior and Lesson Picture Cards’ 

The first year covers the Bible history from the Creation to the coronation 

HISTORY OF of Saul; the second year traces the history of the Israelites from the begin- 

ISR AEL. ning of ‘the kingdom until the destruction of Jerusalem, A. D. 70. 

Courses II. and III. follow the eutline method, taking large portions 

of Scripture in a sage lesson aud studying them historically rather than textua!ly. The arrange- 

ment of the material is echrenolegical. ch lesson is handled in such a way as to give just 


the help absolutely necessary, and no more. 





Sunday 
School 


3 


PAPERS 


Little Pilgrim 
The Mayflower 
The Wellspring 


One or all of these papers free for one month to schools not now taking them. 


THE LITTLE PILGRIM, edited by Mi: 
lesson, and two pages to pictures and stories. 


and will appeal more than ever to its very large an 


THE MAYFLOWER, under the editorial mana 
1886, and at once established itself in 
pictures and short stories in clear, bo’ 


88 esis © two pages each week to the Suites sthool 
e 


riodical for 1895 will have many new 
faithtul constituency. 


atures 


gement ot Mrs. Julia M. Boynton, was first issued in 
tfavor. It reaches the younger chfidren with its large 


pula 
bold type. Steady growth of circulation during 1494. 


THE WELLSPRING. Established in 1844. Willis Royd Allen, the well-known and pepular writer, 
is the editor. His work is done with keen literary insight and a wide sympathy with ana 
knowledge of what will interest and instruct young people. Increasing circulation during 18%. 





pas 1894, the panic year, a 
material increase has been made 
in the phase oe of the — 
Peri ls. The verage 
circulation for the year being over 





700,000 


The best argument for the use 
of the Pilgrim Periodicals is this 
continued pee in popular favor. 
They should be in every Congre 
tional Sunday Schoo! during 1895, 





Congregational Sunday School and 


Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 











A superb collection of Standard‘and Miscell 
Rare and Curious Books, being mostly selections 
from private libraries ~scently dispersed. 


*,* A catalogue is now in preparation and will 
be sent to any address on application. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 
IN THE THE WORLD. 

The Largest Collection of New and 

Second-Hand Books in the Universe 

Ata Great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices 


Send us a Postal Car!, naming any book you may 
desire, and we shall quote price oy return mail. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 Chambers Street, 
4d door West of City Hall Park, NEW YORK. 





N 














ABBE DANIEL (THE). By ANDRE 
THECRIET. Illustrated, 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


ALHAMBRA (THE) AND SKETCH 
BOOK. Illustrated Edition. 2 vols., cloth. 
gilt top, $300; white back, gilt top, $4.00; half 
calf, gilt top, $6.00. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Ii- 
lustrated Editiun. 2vols., cloth, gilt top, $3.00; 
white back, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gist top, 
$6.00. Popular Edition in one vol., $1.25. 


BUILDING OF CHARACTER (THE). 
By the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. i6mo, white 
back, gilt top, $1.00; white and gold, gilt edge, 
$1.2. Levant morocco, flexible gilt edges, me. 


COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO (THE). By 
ALEXANDRE DvuMAS. Illustrated Edition. 2 
vols., cloth, gilt top, $3.00; white back, gilt top: 
$3.00; half calf, gilt top, $6.00. Popular Edi, 
tion, com plete in one vol., $1.25. 


CROWELL’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


86 vols., 12mo. cloth, gilt top, $1.00 per vol. Twen- 
ty-five new volumes added this season. 


FABER’S HYMNS. With 5) Illustrations, 
by L. J. BaipGMAN. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25; 
white and gold, gilt top, $1.25. 

FAMOUS LEADERS AMONG MEN. By 
SARAH K. BoLtoy. Illustrated with portraits: 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. j 

FRENCH REVOLUTION (THE). By 
THOMAS CARLYLE. Popular Edition, complete 
in one vol. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

GOLDEN WORDS FOR DAILY COUN- 
SEL. By Anna H. and HUNTINGTON SMITH. 
New Mlustrated Edition. 16mo, white and gold, 
gilt edges, $1.25. 

HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS. 4 vols., 
six styles binding. 75 cents to $2.25, Six new vol- 

umes added this season. 


Some Notable New Books. } 


| TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF SCIEN- 





ANDY VOLUME CLASSICS. Two vol- 
eee ee boxed, ra 


ee CE 













Ty y. ‘CROWELL & COMPANY, 
"NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. By H.C. SHELDON. Svols., 
&vo, $10.00 per set: $2.00 per vol. ( 


LIFE AND INVENTIONS OF THOMAS 
A. EDISON. By W. K. L. and ANTONIA 
DICKSON. With numerous illustrations. Quarto, 
cloth, gilt top, boxed, $4.50. 

LIBRARY EDITION OF POETS: 
vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1,00 per vol. 
new volumes this season. 

MILTON’S COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS. Illustrated Edition. 2 vols., 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00; white back, gilt top, 
23.00; half calf, gilt top, $6.00. a 


PORTRAIT EDITION OF POETS. li 
vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt top, per vol., $1.75. 


SCOTT’S COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS, lilustrated Edition. Introduc- 
tion by CHARLES ELIOT NorTON. 2 vois., 12mor 
cloth, gilt top, $3.00; white back, gilt top, $3.00; 
half calf, gilt top, $6.00. 


SEA AND LAND STORIES. 
square 12mo, per vol., 50 cents. 
SOCIALISM AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


By RicHarp T. ELy, Ph.D., LL.D. 12mo, $1.50 
Foarth Edition. 


SOCIAL REFORM AND THE 
CHURCH. By Joan R. Commons. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


THREE MUSKETEERS (THE). By 
ALEXANDRE DuMAS. With 250 illustrations by 
MAUBICE LELOIR. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top 
$3.00; white back, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, $6.00" 


PELLEAS AND METISANDE. Adrama 
by MAURICE MAETERLINCK. the Flemish 
Shakespeare. Translated by Erving Winslow. 

16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


30 
Five 


10 vols., 


TIFIC PROGRESS. A series of lectures $ | 
he Poe on Earn Professor of Geology in ' 
> SOR 75 cents. 
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FOR THE LIBRARY AND THE HOME | 





THE JEROME BANNERS 
Joy Banner 
Rest Banner 
Every-Day Banner 
What Will the Violets be? 


or cards, size of each card 4x73¢ inches, beautifully 
decorated in colors and gold, attached by inter- 
laced ribbons. These cards contain appropriate 
— from celebrated anthers - fancy letter- 
. and each banner Is inclosed in its own enve!l- 
"e, decorated in colors and guid to match the con- 


Designed and Fdited by IR*NE E. JEROME. 
Price, 50 centseach Banner. The Four Banners in 
neat case, $2.00. 


In the King’s Country 
A Christion Endeavor Story. 
By AMANDA M. DOUGLAS, author of “ Larry,” 

“ Bethis Wray’s New Name,” “ In Trust,” “ Whom 

Kathie Married,” “Nellie Kinnard’s Kingdom,” 

“Stephen Dane,” etc. $1.50. 3 

Because I Love You. A Choice Collection of 
Love Poems. Edited by ANNA E. MACK. 
White and gold, $1.50. 

Back Country Poems. 
Foss. Illustrated, $1.50. 

A Hilltop Semmer. By Autbor of “A Spin- 
ster’s Leafiets.”” Illustrated with half-tone 
vignettes. $1.25. 

Sirs, Only Seventeen! By VIRGINIA F. 
TOWNSEND, author of many popular novels. 
8i.5d, 

The Heneycombs of Life. A Series of Ser- 
mons.. By the Rev. Louris ALBERT Banks, 
D.D. $2.00. 

The Age of Fable, on BEAUTIES OF MYTHOL- 
oGy. By THOMAS BULFINCH. Upwards of one 
hundred pages added to the 8M edition. $200. 

_ Library Catalogue. A Book for Keeping Rec- 
ord of Books, Prints, and Manuscripts, $1.50. 
A NEW“ LITTLE PRUDY” SERIES, 


LITTLE PRUDY’S CHILDREN 


The first volume is 


By SAM WALTER 


Wee Lucy 


By SOPHIE MAY, author of ry mag pireey 


es. “ Dotty Dimple Sertes,” ** Litt rere ‘8 
lyaway Series ” “ Fiaxie Fizzle Stories “ Quin 
tt Stories.” 75c 


Mellie Miller. By Pat W. MERRIMAX, au- 
thor of “The Conways.” A good story for 
girls. $1.25. 

WAR OF 1812 STORIES. 


The Search for Andrew Field. By Rev. 


Each of the four Banners consists of four panels} That 


The Household Booklets . 
Hymns, and Poems 


Printed on fine cut paper, Ronwsitalis illustrated, 
and attractively bound in antique paper with de- 
fen in siiver. Twelve kinds. Size 5x74 inches. 
Price, 25 cents each. 4 
Cortow, Nod Not pet by Night. Rock of Ages. 
Wa Bais. Gray’s Elegy. 

Bells. Wie. my God, to Thee. 
My "p to Thee. Home, Swwret Home. 
It was the Gales and Silent Night. Abide with Me. 
The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 
O Why Should the Spirt of Mortal be Proud? 


The convenient size, low price, and choice selec- 
tion of subjects will prove very attractive to those 
who wish inexpensive tokers for the Holidays. 
Easter Sundey-Schools, and many other purposes, 


THE HAZELWOOD STORIES. 
Little Miss Faith. The Story of a Country 
Week at Falcon’s Height. By GRACE Le 
BARON. 75 cents. 


OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW BOOKS 


Asiatic Breezes, or Students on the Wing. By 
OLIVER OPTic. Price, $1.25. 7 
The Second Series of . 
All-Over-the-World Library 
By OLIver Optic. Four Books with many Il- 
lustrations, Each $1.25. 7 
The Young Navigators. Up and Down the Nile. 
American Boys Afloat. Asiatic Breezes 
The Biue and the Grav—on Land. 7 
Brother Against Brother, or the Civil War ¢ 
on the Border. By OLIVER Optic. -In blue 
and gray cloth, gilt side. Illustrated, $1.50. 
Boys’ Own Guide to Fishing, Tackle- 
Making, and Fish-Breedisg. By Joun 
HARRINGTON K®ENE. Illustrated, $1.50. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ AMERICAN 
HISTORY STORIES 


Four volumes in box. Cloth.. Illustrated. Per 
volume, $1.0. Any volume sold separately. 


Stories of American History. By N. S 4 
DopceE. 

Stories of the Civil War. By A. F. BLars- 
DELL. 


Neble Deeds of our Fathers, As told by 
Soldiers of the Revolution. By H.C. Watson. 
The Boston Tea Party, and Other ‘Stories of 
the Revolution. By H.C. WATsON. 


STORIES for our DAUGHTERS 
Cloth. Milustrated. $4.00 per set. 

Mollie Miller. By Errre W. MERFIMAN. $1.25. 
The Conways. By Errizt W. MERRIMAN. $125. 
Hew Marjorie Helped. By M. CaRRort, 
$1.00. 

Dorothy's Experience. 
Ton Knox. $1.00. 


By ADELINE TRAF- 





EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Eight full-page 
drawings. $1.50. 


free to 


LEE & SHEPARD 








Any of the above sent by mail on poorest of price. Our Illustrated Catalogue 
matled address. 


Four charming aaa for girls by authors of 
established reputation 


any 


Publishers Boston. 











“ The name *. the Whiting Paper Company on a box of stationery is a guarantee of excelience.” 


A lady is known 
she writes on.” 


iz? with 


A all correspondence ; 


by her “gloves, shoes, and the paper 


True, a glance at one’s stationery tells 
one’s social standing. Your desk should be stocked 
“ Whiting’s Standard Pa pers”; 


they.are correct for 
made in rough or smooth finish, and 


all the teahionable tints and sizes. Whiting’ 8 papers and 


eigen are sold by all dealers in fine stationery. 
NEW YORK OFFICES: 
150 and-162-Duane Street, New York. 





MILLS: 
Holyeke Mass, 
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of the poet laureate. 


generally unknown. 


FREE 


TENNYSON 


Among Children. 


Theodore Watts, the well-known critic 
of the London Atheneum, was one of 
the few men admitted to the friendship 
In 


The Youths 
ompanion 


For 1895 


he will describe characteristics of the poet 

The article is one of 

a group of highly entertaining papers of 
Anecdotes of Famous Men 

to appear in The Companion next year. 

New Subscribers who send 

$1.75 at once will receive 


The Companion Free to 
January 1, 1895, and for a 





To 1895 


offer includes The Thanks- 








full year from that date. This sp 
giving, Christmas,and New Year’s Double Numbers. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 




















St. Richolas 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. 








St. eremas.ne will have five t 

Kiplin jung! Soares _ 

s** jungle more 
pling» ES. Brooks's 5: 


deli tful verse. It is the greatest 
educator you can give a boy or girl. 


A Subscription 


makes the best ible Christmas 
ift. On and after the issue of 
ecember number we will give 
November num free to new 
subscribers. November begins 
the volume. A beautiful certifi- 
4 cate sent to those who wish to use | 2 
a subscription as their Christmas 
gift. Subscription price, $3.00. 


























:| The Christmas 
31 Number, whee'"3; 
$ | cents, is a royal gift-book in itself 


— the treat of the year. Don't fail 
to take home a copy. 


The Bound Vol- 


containing the num- 
ume, bers of the past 


year,—more than 1000 pages and 
nearly as many pictures, in two 
richly bound parts, costs $4.00. 

















PPA. 











Subscribe through dealers, or remit to 
THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, New York. : 


An 


BOOKS. Readers of French de- 
FR ENCH siring choice literature should 

read our Romans Choisis Se- 
ries, 60 cents paper, 85 cents cloth vol.,and Contes 
Choisis Series, 25 cents vol. Each a masterpiece 
by a well-known author. List, also complete cata- 
logue of publications and importations of foreign 
books, on application. French calendars, 189, 40c. to 


$1.50 each. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York. 














CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 













ill 


finer ca: 


istmas 





No, 8-SUND 


Cents for Pos: 
Cards, no bs 


ties at 15, 2 
tastes an 
Christmas comes but once a year, 


d the first six packages for 
the complete et nine packages for $5.40, post-paid. Satis- 


fection 
For 5 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Portase, 17 fine 
*% ristmas Cards, together with a cut out Santa Claus (‘ 
No. 2—For 50 Cones, with 4 Cents fer Postage, 10 lerge and 


s re 
Ne. 3—For $1.60, an 
uti tiful iCards with the Boston Card, ist 





-08, 

: Leaflets with 
. Miss Haver, 
Neo. 5—Fer 2 
Chr 


Cards. 


é Carde_Pravg’s Bo beapsidul cavée, no we altiea, eve 
FOR TEACHERS far fancy- y-shaped, and d'2 Puzzle Cc saris, for 
+t “Ceits for Postage. e's 


SAND 


5. 50 
or Reatvovents, ‘wiih will be selected with care for different 
ages. 


Our card and booklet packets have become a@ necessity in 
thegenade of families at 
ew 


Jhristmas tim 
$3.25, post-paid, or 


one Transparency Card. 
46 Ceuts for Postage. a ae felec- 


nd 8 Cents for Postage, a selection of 
‘Sewelled Embossed Covers, including verses by 


1 and others 
Cents, and 2 Cents fer Postage, 10 beautiful 


Neo. 6—Fer 50 Cente, a and 4 Cents for Postage, 5 Christmas 
Booklets, with one 18%. 
Ne. 7—Fer $1.00, and ba | Con ats for Postage, 7 Artistic 
Beokilets. Each i 
Ne S-BIRTH DAY PACKET. Fer 50 Cents, 17 Fine 
é of teat sor Tu 


ket Calendar for 
hoo. PACKET. For 50 Cents, 25 
ards, 2s* 


titer assortmen t, 92.00, 2: 
‘choice selection, $3.09,'an 20 
ts for costage, 2% 


, And for "eR Cents, and 4 Cen 


eeeraL NOTES ERCEIVED Novel- 
Cents and $1.00 each, for Birthday 


And when it comes it brings good cheer. PAP ER BY THE POUND. Towser in America. "Sem 


sheets of 


rand envelo 


10c.a pound and upward, 


pape 
with prices and number of sheets to a my sent on receipt of 13c. so papers are the correct sizes and 


finist for fashionable correspondence. 


On orders of $10.00 and ui freight ch 
SPECIAL OFFER.. Pi railroad station. Clab wee ceed tia eee 
advantage of this. Agonte nae dealers should correspond with u 
fine statienery, plain or iitamivated, for 35 < cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, 


aadsome boxes o 
$1.00to $2.00 each, sure te give satisfaction 


es to 


ub your angers with friends and take 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 








American Messenger. 


) (ponthly). £ ! 
Moat iy). saghnlarged. A. favorite is in |. 
with the names of in ividual 


dress, $1; 


THE CHILD’S PAPER (Month Ten 
copies, one year, to one ad arger quan- 
tities at same rate. Saplecwibecioaoen. cts. 
. BORRING LIGHT (Monthly). Double 
J sh Can be used asa sem i-monthly. Terms 
— ‘as “ Child’s Paper.” 


APPLES OF GOLD. For infant clesses, 
r ; ful pictures and printed 
4 in large type; a chromo picture each 
——. Single copy, 0cts. Ten or more cop- 
es, 25 cts eac 
Each of the above to one subscriber, $1 per 
postpaid. 


GHT AND LIFE. An e e 
moi —y, tract sold only to annual we rs 
*\ by the hundred. For 100 copies monthly, $2. 


Samples ot Periodicals Sent Free. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


s 10 EAST 23d STREET, — YORK. 
SS2 ie et St SS: BEREBE 





SUDO OU OID OOo 




















WANTED. 





AGED TS a neti. m 


8 


#5 
= 
= 


Mun $2.67 
politan Af %, “Gutlook $2.70, feaite’s stilus- 
trated $3.35. Others at like rates. Ex- 





























STEREOPTICONS. 
MAGIC LANTERNS AND 


ACCESSORIES FOR CAIAI 


C3, t SUE 


CHAS BESELER mas 2IBCENT if RE ST. 


NEW YORK 











MUSIC. 


MALE VOICE 


“‘ Emerson’s 
New Male 
Quartettes.” 


Most attractive collec- 
tion of male quartet 
songs published for 
years. Paper, 60 cts. 
$5.40 per doz., not 
prepaid. Boards, 75 





“‘Holden’s Sacred 
Music for Men's ° 
Voices.” 


Newly published. A col- 
lection of rare excellence 
and variety, for masonic 
or church use. 80 ets. 
$7.20 per doz., not 





prepaid. cents. $6.75 per 
doz., not prepaid. 

“NEW HARVARD | | Dows’ Sacred 
Orpheus.” 

SONG BOOK.” A collection already 

Latest from the home of | famous. 19) pages, 92 


Pieces. $1.00. 
$7.20 per doz., not 


Johnny Harvard. 
Heavy Paper, $1.00. 





prepaid. 
* American “Coll 
Male Choir.” See 


Both Sacred and Secu- 
lar masic. Paper, 80 
cts. $7.20 per doz., 
not prepaid. Beards, 


Most popular song-book 
of its generation. Over 
300,000 sold. Paper, 50 





$1.00. ceuts, Cloth, Gilt, 
$9.00 per doz., not | $1.00. 
prepaid. 

“WAR SONGS” | Male Voice Glee Book 
Complete edition, W. O. PERKINS 
paper, 50 cents; P 
Cloth, Gilt, 81.00. | $'-00+ $9.00 ver 


doz. not postpaid. 








All books sent postpaid, unless otherwise indi- 
cated. 


—_ “e descriptive circulars of music for male 


Dlr Ditson Company 


453-463 Washington St., Boston 


C.H.DITSON &CO.,N.Y. J.E.DITSON &CO., Phila. 


CHURCH GEO. e er 
Richard B nhl ‘Warren. 

“ORGANS 503 Sth Avon New York. 

HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 


Boston and New York. 
Established in 1827, 














In 1895 


November 29, 1894. 
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G.S SCHIRMER, 


35 Union Square, 


NEW YORK. 





New Music 














FOR 
CHRISTMAS, 1894. 
SONGS. 

C. W. CoomsBs. The Christ Child. With violin 
GRA; TH Fe aiiccccccccnte cetsesceesd each, .75 

R. DE KOVEN. The White Christ. Sop. M. Sop. 
Gia vvcnccccgccsevesesssovcncctscecuccoesescesuscces 50 

w. = “Sakai The Infant King. Sop. M. 
pinta. sbbbavuns. Sesabonetecteboneamesesib eed each, .40 

H. a SHELLEY. O’er the Hills of Bethlehem. 
Offertory. Sop. Alt0..........ccccccccsees' each, .40 

How Brightly Dawns. Sop. Mezzo-Sop. 
BIDDiccccccesceccccesscecpssapecscuncssooceccced each, .50 
CHOIR. 4 
CH. W.CoomsBs. The Christ Child................. -20 
W.H. NEIDLINGER. O little Town of Bethlehem. .15 
The Infant King in C.............cccccccccsseeecs 10 
‘The same, transposed to BD.............+-.0e0 10 

SUMNER SALTER. In the Days of Herod the 
TBrcccccce cn csseccesconsce -onesesses + ccesecesscse 15 

HARRY ROWE SHELLEY. O’er the Hills of Beth- 
Gia ccc sccsseccnce cocccccesccsecccoe < 12 
How Brightly Dawns...........cesscsees cesseee 25 

A. WHITING. Hark! What Mean those Holy 
oa BGarerdane es ckuaetercattetacereccanch eves 25 

C. Jos. BRAMBACH. Children before the Infant 
Jesus. (WOMEN’S VOICES.).........20s00-seeeees 12 
—— Lo! the Infant Prince of Peace. (Do.). bea . 10 





Many Songs their Names have greeted. (Do.). -10 
——O Child, divinest marvel. (Do.).......... ... 05 
——O Joy, all Joys excelling. (Do.).............. 06 

















—-—Starlight clear in Heaven is beaming. (Do.). .05 
CAROLS. 

R.K. MILLER. Gently falls the Winter-snow ... .05 
In the Fields, with their Flocks............... 05 
Sleep, my Saviour, sleep.........+++ssseeeseeeee 05 
‘Waken, Christian Children.............+0.+++- 05 
We three Kings of Orient are.................+ 05 

FRED. SCUILLING. The Day of all the Year...... 05 
The Story wondrous Sweet...........0..ese0++ 05 


A complete catalogue of the Church 

2 Masic avd Organ Publications of G. 
Schirmer will be sent on applica- 2? 
tion; also Selections of Music to 
Organists. 





CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS C:..2% the eat weiter 


copy 


TWE GHILOREN OF AETHLENEN rer 


cl ——s Christmas Servi: 
tions Price, 5 Cents a singe ~ by 


Donorut’s OREAM, <2 Lo vannie S. 


gy Og attract the 














Cents a pom 


" “GURISTMAS REVERIE. 


Price, 10 Cents a single copy. 


Entertain- 
-L. Mason 


— may 
ment by W. 


Santa teh’ 
w Santa Claus. Santa Claus’ Mistake. 
These areall by widely known authors and have 
ge oem of children aa the past years. Price of 
jocents a single copy 


Ti WONDERFUL STORY, ox Be na Gear Fr teot ls 
at yaa torment 2 my vies eae, ctssringlecihy 
peti. ‘Wordk by ‘Frederic Weatherly, Music by 


t. ingle co, 
KE of Christmas fusic'ana Gifts sent Free. 


THE MUSIGAL VISITOR cs:.c=cems. au. 







THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
CINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - Stcace. 
OARTyaS yy OF nota CLAUS. qeonew Can- 





tations. and Chania ing music. 3@ cents, 
i dF aed R M 
ines wae Rev. ROBERT LOWRY. Re- 





toe 


i aa Aga TME. 





ued 


NE. GLOW MAIN CO. 
Se wast bch Street, Mex ns Wabath bee Ciicngo 
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It is the plan of Scribner's 
Magazine to give its readers next 
year a history of the past twenty- 
five years in the United States, 
beginning in 1869 and coming 
down to 1895. 

Few people realize what has 
been accomplished during these 
years which come so close to the 
beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The advancement of the 
country in prosperity and in 
natural development during this 
period has been unparalleled in 
the history of the world. 

The American telephone, the 
phonograph, the el+ctric motor 
and electric light as factors in 
every-day life were undreamed 
of at the end of the war. 

The country’s steam-railroad 
system has grown from 46,000 
miles to nearly 200,00, and the 
number of electric railways from 
none to more than 600. 

The story of this quarter cen. 
tury has to do with many stir- 
ring and dramatic occurrences. 

Among them such well-remembered events as 
the Chicago Fire, the panic of 1873, the terror of 
the Ku Klux Klan, the Tweed Ring (which plun- 
dered the citizens of New York of One Hundred 
and Sixty Millions of Dollars, or four times the in- 
demnity which Germany laid upon Paris after it 
fell), and a hundred other subjects which the 
great majority of readers will remember vividly, 

It is the story of those hap- 
penings one remembers or took 
part in which, after all, makes 
the most interesting reading, and 
this history will therefore be in- 
teresting to read. President E. 
Benjamin Andrews, well known 
as a graphic and picturesque 
writer, has written the text, and 
capable artists will illustrate it. 

(Begins in March number.) 

Mr. Robert Grant, whose 
“ Reflections of a Married Man ” 
will long be rea.embered, has 
written for Scrzbner’s a series of 
articles on the every-day prob- 
lems which confront the average 
man (who, it is taken for granted, 
is married and has a family). 

Mr. Grant discourses, for ex- 
ample, upon “ The Income” and 
offeis as instances two men, one 
of whom receives $2,200 a year ; 
the other nearly four times that 
Each man gets for his 
money many of the same things; 
does the man with $8,000 in- 
come get four times as much as 
the other? This is the kind of 
subject Mr. Grant speaks of in 
a light way, but with seriousness 
enough todri e the matter home’ 


sum. 








Mr. C. D. Gibson helps the pres- 
entation of the subject by his 
clever pictures. 
(Begins in January.) 

Another chapter is devoted to 
The Dwelling—Where shall it 
be, in city, in the suburbs, or in 
the country? Shall the house 
be rented? Is it cheaper o 
better to build and pay interest 
than to lease ? 


Other sections discuss the 
household management, provid- 
ing for the table, the education 
of children, the ever-present sum- 
mer problem for people who 
live in town; married and single 
life, the conditions of each, and 
the advantages of one or the 
other; the man’s side of all 
these commonplace matters and 
the same matters from the 
woman’s point of view, etc., ete. 

It is easy to imagine what so 
clever a writer as Mr. Grant 
makes of these topics, which 
afford the greatest opportunity 
for his quiet humor and genuine 
shrewdness. 


(Will run through the year.) 


Mr. George Meredith, whom 
more than one good authority 
has calied the greatest living 
novelist, has written for the 
Magazine, “The Amazing Mar- 
riage”—-a very striking novel. 
It is a story of plot and incident, 
and promises to secure a more 
widespread interest than any of 
the author’s former works. Mere- 
dith’s “Lord Ormont and His 
Aminta,” one of the “three most 
talked-of novels of the year,” has 
just gone throagh several edi- 
tions. 

(First chapters in January.) 

“The Story of a Play,” by 
William D. Howells, will bea 
short serial, telling of the expe. 
riences of a young playwright 
in New York. 


(To appear during the year.) 


American Wood Engraving 
has, during the past few years, 
been so much supplanted by 
“process work” that the pub- 
lishers of Scrzbner’s have ar- 
ranged to have as frontispieces 
in 18¥5 a series of wood engrav- 
ings representing the best work 
our engravers are capable of do- 
ing. Some interesting personal 
notes, concerning the engravers 
themselves, will accompany each 
block. A few of the leading 
foreign engravers will contribute 
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also, which will give an opportu- 
nity for comparison. 


A superb piece of work, by Henry Wolf, opens 
the series in January. 


The material already in hand 
makes it certain that the Maga- 
zine will be better than ever 
during the coming year. Read- 
ers in these days want to be in- 
terested. Scribner's will be 
bright and entertaining. 

Many are deciding now what 
magazine they will take during 
1895. Scribner's Magazine is 
popular, inexpensive, and it rep- 
resents character. 

($3.00 a year.) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Financial. 


THE SHOE AND LEATHER DE- 
FALCATION. 


A STARTLING defalcation in the Shoe 
and Leather Bank of New York City has 
just been discovered. A trusted book- 
keeper, having charge of the individual 
accounts from A to K, has proved a de- 
faulter to the amount of $354,000. The 
capital of the Shoe and Leather Bank has 
by this robbery been impaired to the 
extent of about $150,000, which will be 
made good by an assessment upon the 
stockholders, so that there will be no 
interruption of business. Meantime a 
committee of ‘the Clearing House has 
offered to extend any assistance necessary 
until the loss is fully made up. 

It is nothing short of amazing and dis- 
graceful that at this late day a defalca- 
tion to such a large amount should be 
possible. The method pursued by this 
trusted bookkeeper was a simple one. He 
had charge of the accounts of individuals, 
as stated, and also made up the pass 
books. In collusion with one of the cus- 
tomers of the bank he credited to the 
account of this confederate large sums 
which he took from time to time from the 
accounts of other customers of the bank, 
keeping memoranda so that he was able 
to shift the loss from one account to an- 
other, as might be necessary ; inthis way 
the pass books of the other customers 
were correctly written up when presented. 
This scoundrel would not take a vacation 
for fear of detection, his willingness to re- 
main at his post being attributed by the 
officers of the bank to devotion to their 
interests. It is stated that this series of 
robberies began as far back as 1885 and has 
thus continued for nine years, incredible 
as the statement seems. 

Of course, we have only words of con- 
demnation for the guilty parties in this 
affair, but it is also only right and proper 
that the directors of the bank should bear 
their share of the responsibility. The 
methods of bookkeeping used in the Shoe 
and Leather Bank were old-fashioned and 
inadequate for the protection of the bank. 
This was repeatedly pointed out to the di- 
rectors, but the warnings had no effect 
until a fortnight ago, when these gentle- 
men determined to change the system of 
accounts. It was this determination which 
led to the exposure. In the interests of 
the depositors in banks, and for the honor 
of our banking institutions at large, it is 
our duty to say that such negligence on 
the part of the officers and directors is in- 
excusable. Altho it is not in human 
power to prevent an employé of a bank 
stealing something if he has set his mind 
upon it, yet improved methods of book- 
keeping and modera precautions will 
keep the amounts which it is possible to 
steal within very small limits, Some of 
the better managed banks in New York 
compel their clerks to take a two weeks’ 
vacation each year no matter whether 
they wich to go or not. In some large 
banks in England the clerks are told te 


.take these compulsory vacations at odd 


intervals and without warning, other em- 
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plos és, of course, being put at their work. 
In this way a long continued series of 
stealings is rendered practically impossi- 
ble, In other banks it was long ago seen 
that if the writing up of pass books were 
putinto the hands of the individua! book- 
keepers, the chances for undiscovered 
stealing were very much increased ; and 
in these banks it has long been the custom 
to put the customers’ pass books in the 
charge of separate clerks, in this way rob- 
bery through the medium of a confederate 
customer of the bank would require col- 
lusion between two, three or more em- 
ployés of the bank. The simple expedient 
of testing each customer’s accounts at 
times by the amounts of his deposits with 
the receiving teller is another easy pre- 
caution. All these points are not new to 
our readers or to those members of the 
banking fraternity who keep abreast of 
the times. To find, therefore, at this late 
day that a trusted employé could, by 
manipulating his accounts through so 
long a period as nine years, stezl so large a 
sum as $354,000 is, we repeat, disgraceful, 
a disgrace for which the directors of the 
Shoe and Leather Bank must be held 
accountuble to their stockholders and to 
the public. It would be no more than right 


if the directors were asked to make up out 


of their own pockets the impairment of 
$150,000. 

Weare not of those who believe that 
more thanis proper and right should be 
expected from tke directors of banks and 
corporations. They cannot know all the 
details of the business. Such oversight 
must be delegated to the working officers 
of the company with possibly an execu- 
tive committee of two or three who sit 
daily and to whom is committed the gen- 
eral policy. But certainly directors are 
responsible for the general methods of the 
bank, and in the Shoe and Leather case 
where repeated warnings of the possible 
consequences had been given the neglect 
of the duties of their position has left the 
directors criminally negligent. We have 
spoken thus strongly on this part of the 
subject because we feel that the losses of 
the Shoe and Leather Bank bear this 
moral upon their face. With this in- 
stance before them any banking institu- 
tion in any part of the United States which 
permits its business to be done under such 
loose methods that robberies of a similar 
kind are possible, will be held responsible 
to their stockholders and to public opin- 
ion hereafter if any such loss should at 
any time occur. 


> 
om 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








THE very pronounced success of the 
new Government loan of $50,000,000, for 
which bids exceeded $150,000,000 puts a 
new light upon the financial and business 
situation. It shows in no uncertain way 
that confidence in our country and its 
business, which wassadly impaired in the 
panics caused by the Baring collapse of 
1890 and the currency distrust of the sum- 
mer of 1893, is rapidly returning with the 
assurance that our currency is to be kept 
good for the value which it purports to 
carry. The recent elections produced 
the first noteworthy change in the tone of 
business on its financial side ; the success 
of the bond issue gives emphasis in other 
departments to the better feeling. Pessi- 
mists, mostly speculators, endeavored to 
create alarm by their claims that a pre- 
mium existed on gold. It is a good sign of 
the improvement in the general feeling 
in the business world that these efforts 
met with no success. There was a small 
premium on the yellow metal for the first 
time since 1818, if small sales of gold by 
bullion brokers are evidence of it; but it 
was the smallest fraction, and was due 
altogether to conditions connected with 
the bond subscription and which obtained 
only momentarily. Some prospective 
bidders were so anxious to have their 
proposals for bonds accepted that, being 
unable to secure gold required from their 
banks, they paid a small premium for it 
in order that their bids might not be 
prejudiced in the view of the Secretary 
of the Treasury by their having with- 
drawn gold from the Sub-Treasury on 
legal tenders or Treasury notes. As long 
as the Treasury stands ready to pay gold 
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on demand there can, of course, be no 
premium on any class of our currency in 
terms of any other class. — 


A few weeks ago it was stated that the 
Shing greatly desired in the business 
world was an increased distribution of 
general merchandise to retailers. There 
are signs of such this week, and they are 
imparting a healthier tone in many mar- 
‘kets. Two causes, may be mentioned for 
this larger and wider distribution—more 
seasonable weather in most parts of the 
country and the approach of the holiday 
season. Holiday goods are moving freely ; 
the boot and shoe industry is more active 
than at any time in two years past; and 
heavy clothing, hats and all seasonable 
dry goods appear to be moving much more 
rapidly into consumption. Winter orders 
have been generally much delayed, and 
itis hoped that the demand for manufac- 
tured products will continue active and 
furnish employment for an increasing 
mumber, thus advancing the buying 
power. The one great drawback is that 
prices do not improve much, This is now 
the great desideratum, and the markets 
ior iron and steel and allied products are 
being watched carefully for a change. 
Prices here are lower this week. 





The security markets were unsettled by 
the reduction of the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy dividend from 1} to 1¢ for the 
quarter, whith caused uneasiness on the 
score of. the coming distributions by other 
companies similarly situated. A large 
part of the speculative community was 
surprised at the ac ion of the Board, altho 
due notice had been given in several ways 
that some such course might be adopted. 
Conditions in the last quarter were no 
worse than in the previous one, for w hich 
the full regular dividend was paid, and it 
was, therefore, held that the directors 
might consider it safe to again charge the 
amount of deficit after meeting the pay- 
ment to surplus account. As this was 
not done, the stock market argued that the 
Burlington management looks for still 
greater reduction of traffic in the West. 
St. Paul, Rock Island, Northwest and 
others are making as poor returns of earn- 
ings as Burlington, but it is not safe yet 
to predict that the great Western roads as 
a class are going out of the ranks of divi- 
dend-payers. Railroad stocks declined 
about 1} points, and industrials were also 
a shade lower under Chicago selling of 
Chicago Gas and local liquidation in cord- 
age. Bonds were dull because of the 
small offerings, and prices held firm. 
London did not sell here on the Burling- 
ton dividend because the practical closing 
of the Baring estate, through the forma- 
tion of a trust to take over the remaining 
aseets and thus relieve the Bank of Eng- 
land from its liability, caused a good tone 
abroad. In the money market no impor- 
tant change occurred. Callloans onstock 
collateral were offered down to 3%, and 
promise to continue on a 1¢ basis; but 
the banks believe that there is a favorable 
outlook for a better market for both time 
loans and commercial paper after pay- 
ment for the new Government bonds is 
completed. Time loans are now quoted 
at 14@2¢ for short, and 2}@3¢ for long 
terms. Best double-named paper dis- 
counts at 22@31¢, and single-named at 3@ 
342. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


..-.John Jacob Astor has been elected 
director of the Second National Bank, to 
take the place of the late President, 
George Montague. 


....Messrs. N. W. Harris & Co., of 15 
Wall Street, are offering the 4% twenty- 
year refunding gold bonds of the city of 
Chicago at a price which will yield 38. 
They recommend these as a desirable in- 
vestment for trust funds. 


....The first mortgage 5¢ gold bonds of 
the Bridgeport Traction Compeny of 
Bridgeport, Conn., offered for sale by 
Messrs. Redmond, Kerr & Co., of 41 Wall 
Street, are the first and only lien upon the 
entire street railway system of the city of 
Bridgeport. The principal and interest is 
payable in gold, and is exempt from tax 
in Conhecticut, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


.... When the Barings failed in London, 
in 1890, a Trust was formed to take over 
the entire concern in liquidation with the 
Bank of England as liquidator. This 
Trust has just issued first and second ten- 
year mortgage debenture bonds for one 
and a half million pounds to repay the 
amount owing to the Bauk of England 
and complete the liquidation. 


..--An important meeting of cotton 
growers was held at Atlanta, Ga., on the 
2ist inst., at which a plan was proposed 
to form a combination of growers, with a 
capital of from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000, 
each cotton producer to contribute toa 
Trust one bale out of every five growa. 
Upon a basis of a crop of 8,000,000 bales 
this would place 1,600,000 bales with tke 
Trust, the withdrawal of which from the 
market, it is believed, would appreciate 
the price 25¢. 


... The largest quartz mill in America 
is in Alaska. The low-grade gold ores 
were discovered in that country several 
years since in very extensive bodies. In 
the last twelve months this mill treated 
240,000 tons of ore, yielding $768,000 or 
$3.20 per ton. The cost of mining and 
milling was $324,000, leaving a net profit 
of $444,000. There are several mining 


, camps in the Yukon country, and it is re- 


ported that there are 1,000 miners there 
most of whom will remain during‘ the 
winter. 


....Notwithstanding the fact that the 
past year has witnessed unprecedented 
depression in the iron and steel trade, and 
that the sale of steel rails for much of the 
year almost ceased, the shipments of Bes- 
semer ore from the Lake Superior region 
are greater by nearly a million tons than 
ever before. The total shipments of the 
year will be, from the ‘Gogebic range, 
1,770,000 tons; from the Mesaba range, 
1,700,000 ; from the Menominee and Mar- 
quette ranges, 2,700,000 ; Vermilye, 1,100,- 
000 ; agrand total of about 7,150,000 gross 
tons. 


.-.-The completion of the Tehuantepec 
Railroad, connecting the Pacific and At- 
lantic Oceans by way of the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, has been announced. The 
line is 130 miles in length and passes 
through several intportant cities and 
towns. This road is of vast importance 
to America, as the distance between the 
Pacific and Atlantic coasts of the United 
States by sea will be lessened by nearly 
3,000 miles over the present route between 
New York and San Francisco via the 
Isthmus of Panama. The road has been 
constructed by the Mexican Government, 
and is another instance of the ability and 
far-sightedness of its present administra- 
tion. 


....The report of the president and di- 
rectors of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company at the annual meeting of 
the stockholders, held on the 19th inst., 
shows for the year ended June 30th, 1894, 
the gross earnings to have been $22,502, 
662.35 ; operating expenses, $15,660,889.07 ; 
net earnings, $6,941,973.28. Dividends 
were paid: on first preferred stock 6¢, 
$180,000; on second preferred stock 64, 
$120,000 ; and on common stock, $624,935, 
a total of $924,935. The gross earnings 
decreased 14.16¢ and net earnings 3 22¢. 
The decrease in the tonnage—18,34¢—is 
entirely in the transportation of coal, 
coke, iron and lumber, to which also— 


emphasized by the long strikes—is due the 
decrease in gross revenue. 


..--It is not often that we find in so 
small a space so much good sound sense 
regarding the finances of the country as 
is contained in the extract below from 
the be Tenn., Scimitar, and it is 

ticularly noteworthy as coming froma 
uthern Democratic source. There is 
hardly a line in it which should not be in- 
dorsed by every friend of good govern- 
ment in the United States : 


“‘ The Scimitar does not pretend to know 
nor presume to point out as with authorit 
the best way of escape from our perplexi- 
ties and troubles in the matter of our 
national finances. There may be more than 
one way. Butit thinks it knows where the 
difficulty lies,and will suggest certain lines 
of action which are agreed upon by those 
who have given much thought to the sub- 
ject as a matter of practical business and 
not politics. 

“First and foremost, the Government 
ought to go out of the banking business and 
confine itself to taking care of its own legit- 
mate concerns, It is not a proper func- 











tion of Government to isstie or supply a 
circulati: po Prredne ya 


inferior a. such as silver, nickel, and 
copper, but should restrict itself to mere 
en. There is no duty to buy or 
otherwise acquire any quantity of any 
money metal to coin, but only to prescribe 
by‘law the regulations which sha — 
the coinage for the people in the Govern- 
ment Mint, of such quantities of these met- 
als as they may wish to carry there for coin- 

e under those regulations. The duty of 

overnment ends there, and the purchase 
or storage of money metals as collateral to 
paper issues is nonsense, scientifically and 
economically considered. , 

“ Next, having violated this sound prin- 
ciple and made by the démagogs 
great and small, headed by John Sherman 
notwithstanding his masterly ability and 
conscious wrong-doing, to purchase hugé 
masses of silver for senseless coinage—that 
blunder should be repaired by extirpating 
such coinage from the system, except by a 
subsidiary adjunct of the standard coinage, 
and this at whatever cost of increase of the 
public debt which may be necessary in the 
process, to save the individual holders of 
useless silver coins from loss. 

“Preliminary to these two reforms the 
Government should establish an adequate 
national! banking system, to which should 
be ee + a — baa of 
supplying a sound paper c: circulating 
medium, always redeemable in gold, but 
never redeemed in fact, if the banking be 
safe and sound. 

** Grover Cleveland wants the Democratic 
Party to undertake these reforms, and if the 
party be worthy to govern, it should com- 
mit itself to the task, not necessarily on 
lines suggested by him, but according to 
principles of common sense and the lessons 
of experience. 

“Of course, so long as the Government 
issues demand notes as circulation, the 
money jobbers can always force it to pay 
goa on demand. They need not go to the 

anks, where alone they should get what 
they wanted. The remedy is to find some 
other currency like that of well-guarded 
national banks.”’ 


United States Bonds 
Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of * Selected Securities.” 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
VIRGINIA FARM FOR SALE 


800 Acres. Land lays well. Well watered. 
amount of bard wood timber; near rai 


lroad. Dwell. 
Price only five thousand 
free Catal 








dollars. Goodtiue. Write for ie. 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Richmond, Va. 
LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 


Bridcepar traci Company 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 
DATED July, 1893. 





DUE July, 1923. 


Exempt from Tax in the State of 
Connecticut. 


Secured by an ABSOLUTELY FIRST MORTGAGE 
upon the ENTIRE STREET RAILWAY SYSTEM of 
the City of Bridgeport, the second largest city in the 
State of Connecticut, covering 35 miles of track, to- 
gether with all real estate, equipment, and other 
property now owned or that may hereafter be 
acquired. 

The road is under operation by electricity, and is 
thoroughly equipped, being laid throughout with 
steel rails of from 70 to 9) lbs. to the yard, and its 
equipment, power house, etc., are of the very best 
description 

The bonds are indorsed by the Comptrollor of the 
State of Connecticut, certifying that they are issued 
for less than 75 per cent. of the actual cost of the 
property. 

The earnings of the road are very large, being at 
the rate of double its entire interest charges. 








Descriptive Cireulars, Price, ete., fur- 
nished upon application. 





We offerand recommend the above bonds 
as asafe and desirable investment. 


- 


REDMOND, KERR & CO., 


BANKERS, 
41 Wall Street, 





New York. 


November 99, 1894. 


We own and offer, subject to prior sale, 


$200,000 
4% 20-year 


Refunding Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


CITY OF CHICAGO, 


To yield 3g per cent. 


(Chicago's debt per capita is less than that 
of aby other large city in the world.) 


Desirable Investment for 
TRUST FUNDS. 


Full particulars upon application. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


15 Wall St., New York. 


An Ideal 


6« Investment 


Secured by taxes and redeemable on notice. 








The 6 cent. bonds of the Reliance Trust Com- 
pany ( Walnut S8t., Phi 
tax securiti 





elpbia), are issued 
es; absolute fivst liens on rea 
for taxes at from th y timer 
the amount of bonds issued. For sale by 
” a | William P.Parrish, 
The Mutual Life Ins. Co, | Bonds, Loans, Real Estate, 
of New York. 


35 Wall St., New York. 


My seventeen yeais’ experi- 
ence in Texas investments teach- 
es me that I can make absolut 
safe loans on real estate. My 
loans are made directly in the 
name of the investor, and my re- 
muneration is obtained from a 
charge to the investor, which is 
collected as the interest is paid. 
Hence the profit to the agent is 
dependent upon the collection of 
the interest. My loans are made 
at 5%, netting investor 7%. 

Write for reference and infor: 
mation to 





E. B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


PAYMENT OF DEBENTURES. 


The Debentures of Series +9 of 
THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 
of Middletown, Ct., 


maturing December Ist, 1894, WILL BE PAID at the 
office of the Company on that day. 

ALSO, at the same time and place, the Debentures 
of Series Nos. 15 and 16, maturing JUNE Ist, 1895. 


CHEQUES 


OF THE CHEQUE BANK, 
LONDON, 
FOR TRAVELLERS, 


FOR REMITTANCES, 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 


FRED W. PERRY, Gen’l Agent. 
2 WALL ST ,N.Y. 


Dnited States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
No. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 


_ 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is a legal deposito: for moneys 
= into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 

or executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at ourtre and withdrawr after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, admin tors, or trustees of estates, 
religious and benevolent institutions, and individu- 
als will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENry L, THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES 

















JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,|WM. D. SLOANE, 
H 


i fo 
FRANK LYMAN, B’klyn, 
GEORGE F. ViETOR, 

M. WALDORF ASTOR, 
ay STILLMAN, 





EDWARD COOPER. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
apital 8 





arplus............. ‘ehbdian estan ims nah 2,000, 
Accounts Solicited Buy ane Sell Foreign Exchange. 
Superior Facili S. 
SAFETY DEPOSIT EVA ve EQUAL TO 


ANY IN THE 
re ENFZER K WRIGHT Pre sy SEUXVESANT 
GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier, ED we RD J. BALD: 
“or RS: Bagen Kelly, Ebe K Weigh 
: ie Kelly, mezer K. t, 
J T. Moore. Stuyvesant Fish, G s. 
Char! = te Scribner. Eaward C. 


y. Rockhill Al 








Belsone Richard Delanel Francis R. Appleto: 
John Jacob ;Hickess ” “aeteton, 


J Astor, George 5 








November 29, 1894. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1994 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus........ .-------+eeee- $150,000 


Debentures, secured by 
with the Union Trust 





Company of New 
pany of artford,(onn. 
art, Be D rtments of Conn., 
Mass. a # aine. Resoutes of tevaneonéted ed by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors,ete , 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


ane ante an ane do not default. e investors 
examine. a and ‘principal net to 

— "Fwenty-two years’ business 

highest references. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
Bldg , Chiewass 
First ‘wanteuat4 oon Bidg.. lowa Falls, Ia. 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 54% Deben- 
tures- Write for description. 


Chicago & Kansas as City Commission Co. 


High-claas ae. = short investmenta. 


DULUTH. 


“ Chicage is idly thought ie, Aw the center of our 
agricultural country. Dulu is 500 miles to the 
northwest and is then but on the southeast border of 

ae — 
depot yea: t. and Winni af and — territory 
must pay tribute to Daluth.’ Ohenge 7” 
If you want a safe and cuattahie ian eastacineenal write 

Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Daluth, Minn. 


6% AND ‘7% 
CAN BE OBTAINED ON 


Indiana Mortgages. 


This has been our business for 2) years. We have 
been successful because we prefer to do a safe busi- 
ness rather than a large one. Just now we can in- 
vest very safely some money on city and farm secu- 
rities. On request we will explain our methods and 
give all the evidence you can ask as to our integrity 
and responsibility. 


THOS.C. DAY & CO., Indianapolis, Ind, 

















Write us. 











DIVIDEN Ds. 


HE SECOND NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK. 
November 22d, 1894.—At a meeting of the Board 
of Directors held this day, Mr. John Jacob Astor was 
unanimously elected a Director, to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of Mr. Geo. Montague. 
By order of the Board, 
J. 8. CASE, Cashier. 
OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, ) 


AMERICAN ns COMPANY, 65 Broadway. 
w YORK, Nov. idth, 1893. 








Decessier at 12 o’clock M., and don ine on the 3d 
of January, 1895. 
"By order of the Board. 
CHAS. G, CLARK Treasure1. 


COMMERCIAL. 


MEASURED by railroad earnings now 
being received for the third week of No- 
vember, and by bank clearings, the past 
week’s volume of business was better in 
comparison with the same week of 1893 
than that of the week previous. It is 
worthy of notice, however, that Thanks- 
giving Day occurred in the third week of 
November last year, which detracts some- 
what from the value of the comparisons 
made. Clearings increased about 734, but 
in comparison with 1892, the decrease 
was nearly 25¢. Railroad earnings are 
averaging about 47 less than last year, and 
about 97 less than in 1892. The move- 
ment of freight over through lines is 
small. Failures number about sixty per 
week less than last year, and on nearly 
every hand a hopeful feeling obtains, 
which is in marked contrast with some of 
the conditions of a few months ago. One 
good barometer of commercial conditions 
is the record of shipments of shoes from 
Boston. Since January Ist they have been 
the largest on record in that time, and so 
far in November have reached 643,000 
cases, against 454,000 in 1893. This is an 
exceptional case, and the unsettled and 
almost demoralized condition of the mar- 
ket for anthracite coal tells plainly the 
story of reduced requirements of manu- 
facturers. Individual producers of coal 
are cutting prices largely through the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, in order to tide- 
water and line prices for coal more in 
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harmony. But, while the war now in 
progress has reduced the price of small sizes 
of coal in New York harbor to about $3.10 
per ton, the large producing companies 
hope to be able to make a truce soon with 
the independent operators. 


The speculative commercial markets 
were slightly more active. In wheat fu- 
tures a fair trade was reported at declining 
prices, the loss for the week being about 
two cents. Holders sold freely on aslight 
ly larger crop movement, receipts of 
wheat at Western points being 4,253,000 
bushels, against 5,568,000 bushels in 1893. 
Corn was also 1% cents lower on larger 
receipts, altho they were not 50% of those 
of last year for the same week. Oats were 
fractionally lower. The support of the 
bull clique in provisions was withdrawn, 
lard declining from $7.60 t» $7 30, live 
hogs from $4.75 to $4.40, and pork being 
offered freely at $13.75, last week’s price. 
The stock of petroleum promises to show 
a reduction of about 700,000 barrels for 
November. Coffee was fitm at the recent 
advance to 15%c. The American visible 
supply is about 10,000 bags larger than a 
year ago. Sugars were firmer at un- 
changed prices. Cotton was active at an 
advance of from 11 to 14 points. Sales of 
wool for the week were only 4,608,400 
pounds, against 8,334,950 pounds ‘in the 
same week a year ago. Large purchases 
in October provided for much of the con- 
sumption to the end of the year. There 
was some improvement in the dry-goods 
market, with a gain in the orders for im- 
mediate delivery of seasonable goods and 
in reorders for spring woolens and wors- 
teds. 








READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. 


WE venture to suggest to our regular 
readers, who know the value of THE INDE- 
PENDENT so well, that it would make an 
excellent holiday present for friends, par- 
ticularly those who are so situated as not to 
be able to subscribe for it themselves. One 
excellent feature of giving THE INDEPEND- 
ENT as a holiday present is that fifty-two 
times a year it reminds the receiver of the 
kindness of the giver. 

Attention is further called to our club- 
bing list for 1895 which will be sent to any 
address upon application. By the use of it 
our readers and friends can secure otber 
publications at a reduced price from pub- 
lishers’ rates. 

Our Club Rates below offer opportunity 
for lessening the cost of subscribing for 
THEINDEPENDENT. A large number of our 


subscribers order the paper for from two to 
five years, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 









One month....... $ = Six months.. -$1 50 
Three months.... Nine — 3 2B 
Four monthn..... 1” One year.. - 300 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber...... Asanesceces $5 00 
One year each tec twosubscribers...,....... 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber......-----.. « 700 
Three subscribers one your ORCDecccccccccee 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber........... cocse OD 
Four subscribers one year each. —! 
Five years to one subscriber..... --. 100 
Five subscribers one year each.............- 10 00 





In clubs of Five or More $2.00each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
*¢6 TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time hasexpired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 


Brown’s French Dressing for Ladies’ and 
Children’s ne ee es ae first came upon the 
market a great ears ago, and it has sipce 
steadil etained vf desirable qualities; and, 
altho hundreds of imitations have appeared. 
Brown's French Dressing retains its huld upon 
popular favor. 





& 





MESSRS. Fe te Spark of this city 
announce that t 


without c 
esting; it gives prices of their Foote. including 

all their latest products of ho ad goods with 

minimum and maximum um price of each. 


No winter resort oo the Atlantic Coast is mo 
delightful than tropical Lake Worth in South. 
ern Fi That remarkable region has been 

rendered accessible by the opening this year of 
a railroad thro to West Palm Be 
miles south of Eoasseviile; and it will be an 
easy matter for ee role te e to make the 
journey, as m & Whitcomb have 
or 





er ae Ee 
. Merrill, who has made thousands of 
denry W at the Ctawford House in the White 
Toancein 3,and the pros for a sea- 
son’s business are excellent. The Raymond & 
Whitcomb will 


ion 





parties visit also St. Augustine, 
Tampa, Ormond and other popular resorte, 


Tue De Lamater Iron Works, of 87 South Fifth 
Avenue, New York, manufacture a hot-air 
pumping engine which lies an economical 
power for raising water f 

all purposes in city or country b 
coun'try-places it is of ee - value, as 
tion isso simple a child can run it. It ye - 
fectly safe, almost never getting out of order. 
The company will be pleased to send illustrated 
circulars to any of our readers. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


THE immense warehouse of the Ovingtons is 
now filled with beautiful goods in the way of 
fine a and glassware and other desirable 
goods, adapted to the tastes and wants of all 
who are now seeking choice goods in that line 
for holiday presents. A visit to their attractive 
establishment at 38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue. 
Brooklyn, or 330 Fifth Avenue, New York, will 
convince any one that the exhibition named can 
— be equaled elsewhere in the whole coun- 
ry 


THE GREAT THROUGH CAR LINE. 


It is a well-established fact that the North- 
Western Line (Chicago and North-Western 
Railway). in its equipment and train service. its 
general facilities for the accommodation of all 
classes of travel, and its methods of ; roviding 
for the comfort and welfare of its patrons, takes 
rank with the leading yom of the world. 

Its tbrough car lines extend from Chicago to 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duiuth, Ashland, Des 
Moines, Sioux Cit , Council Blaffs, Omaha, Den- 
ver, Salt ke C ty, San Francisco, Portland, 
and many other important cities of the West 
and Northwest ; and with its equipment of fast 
vestibuled trains. luxurious sleeping cars, buf- 
fet, smoking and library cars, compartment 
sleeping cars, free reclining chair cars, and su- 
perb dining cars, it offers oe facility and 
comfort of modern railway trave 

If you contemplate a trip to almost any por- 
tion of the West and Northwest, your ticket 
should read “Via the North-Western Line.” 
Maps, time tables and general information can 
be obtained of ticket agents, or by addressing 
W. A. Thrall, General Passenger and Ticket 
Agent, Culeago | and North-Western Railway, 
Chicago, Ill.— Adv. 


A WORD ABOU . PIANOS. 


THERE is no piano in the world that is better 
known than the Steinway piano. There is no 
section of the world which is at all civilized in 
which you cannot buy a Steinway piano. The 
Steinway pianos are used by the greatest living 
artists, including Gounod, Joseffy, Liszt, Mason, 

ills, Paderewski, Rubinstein, Seidl, ‘Thomas, 
Wagner, Gerster and bundreds of others. The 
greatest living singer, Adelina Patti, uses a 
Steinway piano, and the same may be said of 
other singers who stand in the front rank in the 
musi world. Steinway & Sons in 1890 were 
honored by the appointment of piano manufac- 
turers to her Majesty the Queen of England and 
their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh. The King 
of Italy and the Queen of Spain have also ap- 
pointed Steinway & Sons as piano manufactur- 
ers to the Royal Courts. Two years azo Em- 
peror William of Germany appointed William 
Steinway, of New York, the head of the house 
of Steinway & Sons, as piano manufacturers to 
the Royal Court of Prussia. Honors no less 
significant have been conferred upon the firm 
of Steinway & Sons for the simple reason that 
this house makes a piano that cannot be sur- 
passed. Special attention is given to all details, 
and the construction of every portion of the 
yiane is as near perfect as it is possible to be 











 Eideetrated catalogues containing full informa- 
tion ~_: the celebrated Steinway piano 
may be tained by aa oe Steinway & 
Sons, | Hall, New Yo The European 
depots of the house -_~ - Louden il England, and 
Hamburg, Germany. hie think of buying a 
piano, you cannot tt make a mistake by 
purchasing a Steinway. 


CARPETS. 


Clearing Up Sale. 


Great Reductions in all the various grades. 


RUCS! RUCS! RUCS! 
AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT. 
“THE NEW HARTFORD.” 
Equal in_ effect to - ) Oriental, and at aboat the 
price of a Smyrn 


We have also made from odd pieces and patterns, 
of every a, y of ¢ a. . RUGS (with borders), 
suitable for all kinds of rooms, 

At Remnant Prices. 


(Bring size of room.) 


LACE CURTAINS. 

We offer the balance of stock purchased from one 
of the oldest and largest manufacturers in Europe, 
consisting of Irish Point. Brussels ta 2 Tam- 
boured Lace Curtains and Sash 
At Less Than pinnae pubebets so WwW holesale Price. 
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Pond’s Extract gives immediate relief from 
nm. Its reputation and sile extend erexy phere. 
Caution: Counterfeits are dangerous te use, 


THE Windsor Company, of North Adams, 
Mass., introduced last year their beautiful 
wreaths of holly and mintileroe on cloth that 
eould be tacked on the wall, affording a very 
unique and artistic decaration without the trou- 
ble and dropping off of leaves attending the use 
of green decorations. This year they are again 
supplying retai] dry goods and toy dealers 
throughout the country from whom they can be 


generally obtained. 
nc h J 


Geatelte hol, 
WOOLENS. 


Men’s Suitings, 
Trouserings, 
Overcoatings. 


BROADCLOTHTS AND WORSTEDS. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Oloakings, 


Plaid-Back Golf Cloths. 
PLAIN CLOTHS 


for Tailor-made Suits 
and Riding Habits. 


Soroadovacy A 19th a 


NEW YORK. 


O’Neill’s, 
6th Ave., 20th to 21st 8t., 


NEW YORK. 


“SPECIAL 
Boys’ Keefers. 


Fine All Wool 
Blue Chinchilla, 
Fast Color Wool 
lined, Hand- 
somely Bound. 
Velvet Collar in 
5 to 16 years’ 
sizes. Sailor 
Collar in 24 to7 
years’ sizes, 


$4.98 


each. Positively 
the best value 
ever offered. 




















N. B.—When ordering by mail give chest 
measure, length of sleeve from center of 
back and age. 
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Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sta., N. V. 


Gth Ave., 20th to 2ist St., N.Y. 





of cleanliness, if yo 
ence, take 


YY kinds 


ease, 







bing. 


Bewar 





you an imitation, be honest—send it back, 


gives. U se a | \ 


things that you wash. 


rub—in other words, it’s the experience based on kicks. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell 


Hints or Kicks? WhichP 


You can have a happy experience, coming from hints—or 
a sad experience, coming from kicks. 


Now in the matter 
want the happy experi- 
the hints that Pearline 
Pearline for washing 
of washing) and you have 
economy and safety. Is 
a hint in the fact that hun- 
dreds of millions of pack- 
ages of Pearline have 
been used, and the sale 
increases ? But if you want 


sad experience, take the old-fashioned 
way with soap, and rubbing and scrub- 
That’s hard for you, and for the 


It’s all rub, rub, 


“this is as as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” Ts 
E—Pearline is never died, if your sen 
94> ro) J AMES PYLe New York, 
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MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 





—excellent qualities at surprisingly low 
prices : 
NIGHT DRESSES of best muslin, tucked 
yoke, trimmed with nainsook ruffle, 
AT 68 CENTS. 
Regular price, 85 cents. 
NIGHT DRESSES of good muslin, yoke of 
solid tucking, trimmed with fine edge of 
embroidery, 
AT 75 CENTS. 
Regular price, 95 cents. 


NIGHT DRESSES with yoke of cluster 
tucking, trimmed on'neck, front and sleeves 


* with embroidery, 


AT 85 CENTS. 
Regular price, $1. 
CORSET COVERS. with surplice neck, 
trimmed with fine embroidery, 
AT 30 CENTS. 
Regular price, 45 cents. 


Ours is one of the most efficient 
MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENTS 
ym ny og or samples are promptly 


and accurately filled. 
Illustrated catalogues, of many departments, 


mailed on request. 
Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





5,000 Dress Patterns 
For Holiday Presents. 


Our yearly sale of Dress Patterns, 
for the holidays; opens this. week in 
the basement salesroom. 

Astonishing values in all classes of 
good woolen materials. 

400 lengths, all wool India Twill, 
best dark shades, at $2.50 each. 

600 lengths, all wool checks and 
Mixtures, at $2.50 a full pattern. 

200 lengths, changeable Crepes and 
Fancy effects, $2.75 each. 

1000 lengths, dark blue Homespuns, 
50 inches wide, and all wool, regular 
$1.00 a yard goods, at $3.00 per dress 
pattern. 

About 300 Dress lengths of Ladies’ 
Broad Cloth, fine wool, 54-inch width, 
at $4.50 each. 

All the dress goods tables will be 
piled with bargains. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 








TRAVEL, ETC. 





RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


FLORIDA 
and CUBA. 


Twe Gracd Tours in January, including visits 
te St. Seeeeeine. the Ocklawaha and St. John’s 
Rivers, Palatka, Ormond, Tampa, Winter Park, Rock- 
ledge, and Lake Worth, with prolonged stays at the 
Hotel Ponce de Leon, the Tampa Bay Hotel, and the 
Hotel Royal Poinciana. 

Tae Cuba Parties will sail from Port Tampa on 
the Olivette or its mate, of the Plant Steamship Line, 
and spend One Week in Havana. 

Special Trains of Elegant Paliman Vestibuied 
Sleeping and Dining Cars will be employed for the 
rail journeys. 

The Tickets Foye nd the holders to profong their 
stay ia Florida, if desired, and to return Nortn with 


&” Send for descriptive book. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
41 East l4th St.. Lincoln Bidg., Union Sq., New York. 
296 Washington Street, Boston. 
20 South i0th Street, Philadelphia. 


rie 
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THE INDEPENDENT... 


Dress Patterns 


FOR 


CHRISTMAS. 


For mother, daughter, sweetheart, 
or sister, there’s nothing to compare 
with a nice Dress Pattern for a Christ- 
mas gift. 

We make a specialty of Dress Pat- 
terns for the Holidays, each one put 
up ina neat presentation box, and 
every Holiday season sell thousands 
of them. This year we have made 
unusual efforts, and can sell the very 
Choicest Dress Goods put up in Dress 
Pattern lengths at far less than the 
regular yard prices. 


At $1.75 the Dress Pattern 


Eight yards all-wool Homespun 
Mixtures, 7 Different Colorings, 
all good warm shades ; the regu- 
lar price would be $2 50. 


At $2.75 the Dress Pattern 


Seven yards all-wool Fancy Suit- 
ings, 5 different styles, and 10 
choice colorings in each style; the 
regular price would be $4.00. 


At $3.50 the Dress Pattern 


Seven yards fine all-wool Cash- 
mere or Serge, in both Black and 
Colors; also a special Specked 
Black Goods; the regular price 
would be $5.00. 


At $3.50 the Dress Pattern 


Seven yards fine Covert Cloth, 
Birdseye weaves and other new 
Suitirg effects; the regular 
price would be $5.50. 


At $5.00 the Dress Pattern 


Seven yards. We make a spe- 
cialty at this price of Patterns of 
Novelties, Checks, Suitings, Plain 
Natte weaves, Black Jacquards 
and plain Roobair stuffs, any one 
of which is worth $7.00 or $8.00. 





As these are all boxed, we cannot 
send samples, but will exchange with- 
in ten days after they are purchased. 

Write for 


HOLIDAY DOINGS 


a book that will be a guide and help in 
buying your Christmas gifts and also 
save you money. Itis free. 


JOS. HORNE & 60., 


PITTSBURG, PA. 








“ Tell you Wh 
my cloth skirts don’t wear out like 
- yours?” I. pro- 
tect them from 


=|, ‘‘the weather” as 
i). wellas from wear 
'\* and tear, with the 
Si ‘«Duxbak’”’ 

'* Rainproof 
; a new brand ) 


f 





of the 1 
o° “ae Bias 
famous A and Velveteen 
| Skirt Binding 


Look for“ S. = & M.” First Quality on the label 
¥. 


of every bolt you 


«*S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


D. Allmal & Co 


Are displaying 


NOVELTIES IN 


Art Pottery 


BRONZE AND DECORATIVE 
Ornaments, 


including a very choice selection of 


RUSSIAN HAND-PAINTED 
Glove, Handkerchief and Other 


Fancy Boxes. — 
GENUINE SEVRES PLATES, 


exclusively their own importation. 





Also 
French Sevres Vases, Old Vienna 
Dresden, Coalport, Crown Derby, 


Royal Worcester, Paintings on Ivory, 
Curio Cabinets, Hand-Painted Silk Fire 
Screens with Bronze Trimming; 
Hand-Painted Porcelain Plaques, Lov- 
ing Cups, Silver Enamels, Banquet 
and Floor Lamps, Silk Lamp Shades, 
&c., &c. 


18th St., 19th St. & 6th Ave., N.Y. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


Tiffany 
**Blue Book.’’ 


Messrs. Tiffany & Co. 
are now prepared to send 
the °95 Edition of their 











No Advance 
in 


Prices of 
annual “ Blue Book” to| piamond 
any address without Jewelry. 


charge. oo % 
This catalogue contains | Tariff 


no cuts or illustra- sie -Naguaaa 
tions, but a concise 

enumeration of all their ie Hal 
latest products, importa- - 


: 4 Pottery, 
tions and Holiday Nov- Sinai 
elties, with the mini- 


. and all 
mum and maximum prices | imported 
of each. 


Novelties. 
Correspondence Invited. 


TIFFANY & CO. 


Union Square 
New York 


Randal, Baromore & Billings, 


Importers and Cutters of 


DIAMONDS 


~ And Manufacturers of 


Diamond Jewelry, 


58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 
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November 29, 1894, 


WEDDING 
Christmas Gifts 


ps and Figures. 
Carrara Marble Statuary of the highest rank. 
Mantel Clocks, enamelled bronze. 
Onyx and Gold Bronze Clocks, chime movements. 
Carriage or Travelling Clocks, Repeaters, Alarms, 

etc. 

Westminster Chiming Clocks, London make. 
Grandfather's Clocks, carved and marquetry. 
White and Gold Cabinet Clocks, charming novelties. 
Candelabra in gold, bronzes, silver and crystal. 
Candelabra and Vases in ormolu and bronze. 
Liqueur Sets in cut crystal and silver. 
Cases of silver-mounted Carvers. 
Oard and Center Tables, Louis XV. 
Bric-a-Brac and Jewel Cabinets. 
Five o’clock Tea Tables. Chippendale. 
Ladies’ Writing Desks, Louis XVI. 
White and Gold Consoles and Oabinets. 
First Empire Writing Desks, etc. 
Bonheur du jour Writing Desks. 
Ink-Stands in ormolu, onyx and China. 
Dozens of Plates beautifully painted. 
Chocolate Cups and Saucers, old and new forms. 
Solid silver Berry Dishes; 


Novelties in solid silver of Dutch make. 
Bread Baskets in solid silver. 
Solid Silver Desk F gs. 
Opera-Glasses of superior quality and clearness. 
Bonbonnieres of Dresden and English China. 
Examples of Royal Porcelain, 
Onyx and Bronze Pedestals, choice quality. 
Por brass, —- and iron Piano Lamps. 
Ormolu o and Banquet Lamps. 
Large Pedestal Vases, exquisitely painted. 
The public ponte somes: J invited. 
Purchases reserve at for later delivery. 


orres 
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Ovington Brothers. 


Above ' 330 | Near 
Fifth Avenue, 


Brooklyn House, Fulton and Olark Sts, 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & C0, 


LIMITED. 
Call attention to the largest variety of 


Handsome Plates 


every shown in New York, 





FOR 
OYSTERS, |ROAST, 
SOUP, GAME, 
FISH, ENTREE, & 


TERRAPIN, | DESSERT. 
Broadway and 2ist Street, N. Y., 


and Casino Block, Newport. 








SEAMLESS 
Filled Gold Chains, 


KENT & STANLEY COMPANY, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ALSO 
The largest line of 


STERLING SILVER 
NOVELTIES 


in the country. 
Ask your Jeweler to show you our make of goods, 





Our Goods for Sale by first-class dealers throughout 
the United States. 


ATTENTION is called to the 
importations of SYPHER & 
CO., at 287u Sr. and Firrn Ave., 
N. Y., now being opened. This 
collection consists of the choicest 
pieces of the Old Gobelin and 
other pieces of rare and antique 
Tapestries, fine Old Italian and 
French Brocades, Embroideries, 
etc. The finest examples of Old 
French Furniture of the best pe- 
riods of Louis XIV., XV., XVI. 
Choice pieces in the Old Italian, 
Flemish and English Carved 
Oak. A very fine assortiment 
of Old English and other Solid 


Silver and Sheffield Plate. Old 
Miniatures, Porcelains and rare 
pieces of Bric-a-Brac. 
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The Independent, 


NEW YORK. 


The Leading Religious and 
Literary Weekly News- 
paper of the World. 





The past record of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT is an earnest of what 
it will be in the future. 

It maintains-a high standard 
from year to year, and furnishes 
a n2wspaper unsurpassed in the 
variety, quality and quantity of 
the literature it offers, in the 
representative character of its 
contsibutois, and in the breadth, 
ability and vigor of its editorial 
discussions, 

Durmg the past year THE 
INDEPENDENT has printed 1,050 
of reading matter, 
equivalent in octavo volumes to 
Bancrofts complete “ History 
of the United States” twice 
with three volumes to 


columns 


over, 
spare. 

It has printed during the 
same time over 200 origiral 
poems, from the pens of the 
ablest and best American, 
English and Canadian poets. 

It makes a speciality of short 
stories for old and young— 
bright, readable and of unex- 
ceptionable tone and _ literary 
merit. 

It gives a complete religious 
history of the times in addition 
to full reports of all important 
religious assemblages at home 
and abroad. It prints monthly 
fresh letters from all mission 
fields thoroughout the world— 
representing ALL DENOMINATIONS 
—containing important informa- 
tion for use at all monthly con- 
certs and missionary meetings. 

So far as we know there is no 
weekly newspaper printed in 
the English language so instruct- 
ive, so necessary and useful to 
all classes and conditions of 
society as THe INDEPENDENT. 

It makes its terms of sub- 
scription so favorable that few 
people have any excuse for not 
reading it habitually. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One month... ..$ 25/Six months.... $1 50 


Three months. 75|Nine months... 2 25 
Four months.. 1 oojOne year...... + 3 00 
In clubs of Five or More $2.00 


each. 
SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


“Trial Trip,” one month 25 cents. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.O. Bex 2787), 130 Fulton St., New York: 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


Susurance. 


PITTSBURG'S TURN. 


WESTERN Pennsylvania has been en- 
joying a visitation from the fishers of 
men—and women ; the word enjoying is 
not ill-chosen, for it is true that ‘the 
pleasure is as great of being cheated as to 
cheat,” the difference between the position 
of the parties being that the cheater gets 
his enjoyment all the time, while the 
cheated takes his, very intensely, in anti- 
cipation, which we all know (albeit we 
admit it reluctantly) is larger and rosier 
than attainment, at least here below. 
When one pays in his savings, in the ex- 
pectation of soon reaping a fortune, he 
undeniably does get two agreeable sensa- 
tions: he discovers that this world is 
really delightful, instead of being a hard 
schoolroom and “not our home,” and that 
it contains kind people who will enrich 
you if you trust them, and therefore (silly 
syllogism) can be trusted; the other 
pleasure is in one’s mind, the delight of 
planning for the fortune to be. Ofcourse 
one would dream forever, when waking is 
but pain; and altho one can’t, because 
dreams havea way of qhifting, the cheated 
dreamer does get his pleasure in advance 
—the only way of securing it—and the 
cheater has no objection to his getting more 
return by the lesson, if he has sense 
enough to learn it. 

However, what favored Pittsburg was 
the familiar old ‘‘investment” scheme. 
In Chicago, it is said, the seized letters of 
a single day intercepted $20,000 of remit- 
tances addressed to workers of one of 
these schemes. In Pittsburg the guise 
was a ‘‘discretionary pool” or syndicate, 
in essence the same as our New York 
‘‘bucket shop.” The advertising bucket 
shop man says to the public in substance, 
‘‘intrust your money to my discretion to 
operate in stocks, and I will divide profits 
with you and bear any losses myself”; if 
anybody should inquire how he can afford 
to bear the losses the answer would prob- 
ably be that his opportunities and fore- 
sight are so peculiar, aided by some 
‘*system” which he exclusively possesses, 
that there are no losses. If the inquirer 
is satisfied with this and does not further 
ask what need such a favored individual 
can have of any outside capital, then the 
inquirer is like everybody—everybody 
who trusts the bucket shop. Give him 
five dollars, and the fortune-teller will 
tell you—if that is what you want—where 
to go and dig up apotof gold ; before you 
ask him why he does not go and dig for 
himself instead of selling pots of gold at 
five dollars apiece, remember that such 
doubting would break up the fortine- 
telling business. People want pots of gold 
so much that they are afraid to ask ques- 
tions lest waking should be pain. 

However, in Pittsburg it was discre- 
tionary, as usual—you were to send in 
your dollars and wait, open mouthed, for 
your fortune. The managers, by the con- 
centration of large capital (furnished by 
their dupes), by advance information as to 
all events bearing upon market values, 
and by their own superhuman foresight, 
could, and would, operate with such inva- 
riable success in stocks, provisions, oil, 
cotton, etc., that they were able to prom- 
ise, and even guarantee, dividends from 
ten to a hundred per cent. monthly. (How 
easily the irresponsible are able to prom- 
ise and guarantee!) These men were 
generous, too, and would only take twen- 
ty per cent. of the profits ; quite fair, too, 
for nobody could justly complain at giv- 
ing up a fifth of from ten to a hundred 
per cent. of ‘‘solid” interest monthly. 
When the press began to expose 
them, Pittsburg had about a dozen 
of these concerns. One was appropri- 
ately managed by a man who was a fugi- 
tive from a criminal charge a year ago; 
one was run by a former vendor of lottery 
policies ; others, by mere boys in age, 
former employés of older schemers, anx- 
ious to do better than the pay of errand 
boys by practicing the art their Fagans 
could not avoid teaching them. And 
when as much as $20,000, almost all of it 
net gain, can be secured in a single day's 
mails, the only wonder is that the whole 








thing does not break down speedily by 
being overdone. 

The books, such as they were, which 
were seized in Pittsburg, showed that, as 
usual], no money had been risked on any 
speculations but that such returns as had 
been made to keep up the game were 
taken out of the deposits. Physicians, 
lawyers, merchants, book-keepers, clerks, 
mechanics, seamstresses, housewives, day- 
laborers, washerwomen—the thing came 
within the reach of all and all classes were 
reached by it ; as occurred once in Phila- 
delphia, merchants in some of the small 
towns actually complained that the drain 
to the discretionary pools had made a 
scarcity of money in ordinary trading. 

Surely in vain the net is spread in the 
sight of any bird. No, Solomon, that is a 
mistake ; spread the net right under the 
bird’s nose, and you will surely catch 
him, provided you bait it with a big 
enough lie. Probably there is not a pub- 
lication in the United States, printed 
monthly or oftener and more than a year 
old, which has not, with more or less di- 
rectness and prominence, exposed the 
haste-to-get-rich schemes repeatedly, un- 
less it is an interested party to them 
through its advertising columns. Yet 
these things flourish perennial despite the 
warpings. (ne cannot say it is because 
people do not read, or because they are 
ignorant in the ordinary meaning of that 
word, when such traps catch not only the 
workers by daily wage but merchants 
and professional men, There is no ex- 
planation except that the greed for gain 
and for reaching a fortune by a sudden 
short-cut directly athwart the old-fash- 
ioned plodding, which does not even 
promise ultimate success, is so imbedded 
and so fierce in human nature as to de- 
prive people of their senses. Varnish a 
pot over with ‘‘ gold paint” and hold it 
up, and people will jump at it through an 
open window. 


> 





A SPECIMEN OF CARELESSNESS, 


THE editor of our nearest neighbor, Insur- 
ance—one of the most incisive and virile 
writers on the insurance préss, by the 
way—has lately wrested a holiday from 
his environment, taking a trip to New 
Orleans and back by sea. Watching the 
work of taking on board the last lots of 
freight of his steamer, he particularly 
noted, especially as one interested in un- 
derwriting as well as not indifferent abeut 
his own safety, the handling of cotton. 
Of the two dozen bales remaining when 
he commenced to look (which he assumes 
were a fair sample of the cotton portion 
of the cargo) perhaps a third were in fair 
condition ; that is, the mass was well 
held together by the bands and sacking ; 
and the latter, altho coarse and net like 
and more or less torn, did serve as a sort 
of cover. As for the others, the sacking 
was so rent away that the bands were al- 
most the only cover; through the rents 
the staple protruded, pressed out in 
all directions like an uncombed head 
of hair,and the wind was blowing bits of 
it around. These baleslooked very unlike 
the trim bales he had seen, some days be- 
fore, fresh from the compressor. And 
these ragged bundles, nominally bales of 
cotton, were being tumbled into the fore- 
hold, and while it was going into the open 
hatch, three of the crew were lazily sit- 
ting, not ten feet from the hatch and to 
the windward of it, two of them smoking 
pipes. Smoking is prohibited, by painted 
signs, on steamboat wharfs generally, 
but it seems to be not always prevented. 

Possibly it is not known to everybody, 
but some know very well that cotton 
burns when it has opportunity and that it 
is very ready to take or to make the op- 
portunity ; itis oneof the most dangerous 
of materials if fire once starts in it, altho 
we do not know whether it equals jute in 
persistent refusal to be ‘‘ put out.” But this 
is the way of handling it on one ship, and 
the narrator completes the picture by re- 
porting that this is a ship of an old-fash- 
ioned line, where kerosene is burned and 
parlor matches used. A really safe bal- 
ing, he says, is only a matter of cost, and 
hethinks this cost would in the long run 
be less than that of waste and fire—steal- 
ing he does not expressly mention, 
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Cargoes of cotton in the condition de- 
scribed, together with pipe-smoking over 
open hatches, kerosene and parlor match- 
es, he thinks make a suggestive combina- 
tion ; yet on neither of his two ships of 
the Cromwell line did he see any pre- 
tense of a fire drill or any evidence that 
the incident of fire had been seriously 
considered. ’ 

It so happened, or it was providentially 
ordered—take it as you please—that these 
two voyages went through without mis- 
hap, as most voyages do, even when they 
invite calamity. Probably the gun which 
stupidity snaps at somebody does not al- 
ways go off—it may sometimes really be 
unloaded, and cartridges and caps some- 
times fail; so a reckless underwriting 
which jumps at any premium and guesses 
that maybe the risk won’t burn, may get 
through the year—and often does—with- 
out having received the merited punish- 
ment. It has long been noted that the 
Negro working about a cotton gin (we 
suppose equally so on a wharf)is with 
great difficulty made to repress his pipe ; 
he easily hides matches and perhaps the 
pipe as well, in his woolly hair. But here 
were men smoking, unconcealed and 
without interference, close by the cotton 
it is not reported that they sat on the rag- 
ged bundles while doing so but perhaps 
they do that sometimes. 

Just another illustration of our Ameri- 
can carelessness. 


2 
oe 


AN INCREDIBLE STORY. 


THE Philadelphia Times not long age 
had some particulars of a corporation to 
be organized in Pennsylvania, for the pur- 
pose of buying life insurance policies, and 
particularly those of the Equitable. 
Among the names mentioned as incorpor- 
ators are those of Henry B. Hyde, James 
W. Alexander, Gage E. Tarbell and 
Thomas D. Jordan. If this business 
should actually be established, and by 
these persons named, the operation would, 
in practice, be that the officers of the 
Equitable would be buying that compa- 
ny’s contracts of themselves, acting as 
offers of another corporation. Just 
such double-dealing has been often em- 
ployed in railroad matters, but to attempt 
application of it in the field of life insur- 
ance would be'too intolerably monstrous. 
We observe that the corporation is “* to be” 
organized, and we prefer to believe that 
somebody has taken an unwarrantable 
liberty with the names of men who could 
never meddle with such a scheme as this 
until they had lost their senses. 


_ 








Two steamships of the same coastline 
one sunk at her dock here, and the other 
detained at the Delaware breakwater by 
fire, both ships assailed by fire in their 
cotton, offer a suggestive comment upon 
the observations lately copied from Insur- 
ance, whose editor closely watched the 
manner of wrapping and handling cotton 
on two ships of another line. If this does 
not illustrate carelessness it certainly does 
not illustrate carefulness. 








INSURANCE. 
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THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
~ MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 








J.M. ALLEN, President. 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 234 Vice-President. 





J.B. PIEROEK, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Whatever is desirable in Life 
and Endowment Insurance may 
be obtained from the . 


PHOENIX 


Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Organized in 1851. 


Assets more than $10,000,000. 
Payments to Policy Holders over 
$34,009,000. 


Policy contracts are free from 
technicalities. Incontestable and 
unrestricted after two years, and 
contain liberal Guaranteed ben- 
efits, including all desirable fea- 
tures. Undoubtedly the clear- 
es’, briefest and best policy ever 
offered the public. Prospective 
canvassers or insurers furnished 
with all needed explanation 
upon application to the Home 
Office in Hartford, or to Com- 
pany’s Agents in any of the 
principal cities. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice Pres. 
CHAS. H. LAWRENCE, Sec’y. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, $24,644.836.22. 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


SSETS, Dec. 31st, 1893..823.20 
TABILIT IES 159S--823-204> 162 § 


$1,666,635 23 


1.IFE RATE ENDOWMEKT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate - i 
ees Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 


policy has indorsed thereon the cash surre 
id-a ~ fay values to which the i io 
Sata eet secs 
. and values for an sent or 
application to the Company’s Office. ees 


ae 

















BENS. F. . Presid 
ALE BO De ; Osta, Ek, Vice-Pres. 
ry. 


WM. ial Asst. Sec. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1894. 
BPI... sik bis ccccnescvssce: ccoved $8,888,870 17 
7,826,230 65 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 

Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway 


Cc. W. ANDERSON Gen, Agt. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


W York Lile Lasurance Compady, 


346 & 348 BROADWAY, New York, U.S. A. 
ORGANIZED 1845. 
A Parely Mutual Company Having no Ospital Stock. All Profits to Policy Holders. 


JANUARY ist, 1894. 


ASSETS. 
Real Fstate, including 11 Office Buildings and 8 pieces 





of property purchased under foreclosure. $13,139,049 93 
Stock and Bonds owned (market value). 89,992,636 45 
Bonds and Mortgages. >  « 25,805,235 20 
Loans secured by collaterals (market value of Securi- 

ties held as collateral, $3,349,425.67). > 2,428,966 67 
Premium Loans on existing Policies (the reserve on 

these Policies, incluied in Liabilities, amounts to 

over $8,000,000). ‘ . 3,757,681 71 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies. P 7,012,468 93 
Interest and Rents due and accrued. * 1,455,908 02 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred: premiums. ; 5,108,834 30 


Total Assets. i sae ee ° ° ° 


LIABILITIES. 

Reserve on outstanding Policies, at Actuaries’ 4 per 
cent. as Per Certificate of New York State Insur- 
ance Department, including Additional Reserve on 
Annuities and Accumulation Policies voluntarily 


$148.700,781 21 


set aside by the Company. . $129,862,448 00 
Losses awaiting proof or a 1,330,854 37 
Matured Endowments due and unpaid (olaims not pre- 

sented). 5 122,007 76 
Annuities due and unpaid (cinines not presented). * 22,770 02 
Unpaid dividends due policy holders. : - 134,533 64 
Premiums paid in advance. 134,554 82 
Trust Deposit, held for account of ‘beneficiaries. under 

terms of Policies. 67,982 42 


RAINE oo weet kt 
Net Surplus per Certificate of Insurance 
Department. . e ° ° e e ° 


INCOME. 


Premium Receipts. ; : f =, 
Toterest Rents,etc. . e 


$131,675,151 03 


$17,025,630 18 


$27,488,657 44 
6,374,989 51 


Total. ° ° ° ‘ ° ° e ° e ° $33,863,616 95 
oe EE 

Losses Paid. . $8,440,093 46 
Endowments matured and discounted, paid. 1,083,445 95 
Annuities paid. > . é 3 = ° 1,407,256 95 
Dividends paid. j i ‘ ° ° > 1,744,391 78 
Paid for Purchased Policies. . . : 2,359,062 13 
Installment paid on Trust Deposit. 4,200 00 

Total Amount Paid to Policy 

holders. $15,038,450 27 

Commissions, Brokerages and Payments to Agents. 4,579,880 89 
Agency Expenses. . é 1,079,342 28 
Physicians’ Fees, Advertising and Rent. 383,167 96 
Salaries to Officers and Employés. 765,469 32 
Law and Office Expenses, Stationery aad Printing, 

Traveling andother Expenses. . 5 761,117 52 
Taxes in the State of New York and other States. 317,296 97 


Total Disbursements. ° ° ° > . 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 


$23,425,725 21 


No, Amount. 
New Policies issued in 1893 Aisagete: 10,395, $28,569,757), 85 568 *$223,848,991 00 
In Force December 31, 1892, ‘ F 224,008 689,248,629 00 
In Force December 3ist, 1893. " : 261.992 779,156,678 00 
Gain in 1893 ; . 87,984 $89,908,049 00 


* Not including policies sovived, paid-ane, or reversionary additions. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
ALBANY, Jan. 12th, 1894. 

I, JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of the CITY OF NEW YORK, in the STATE 
of NEW YORK, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I further certify that,in accordance with the provisions of Section eighty-four of the insurance 
law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company outstanding on the 
3ist day of December, 1893, to be valued as per the Combined Experience TABLE of MORTALITY, at FOUR 
PER CENT. interest, and I find the net value thereof. on the said 3ist day of December, 1893, to be 

#128,969,672.00. 

I farther certify that, from its Annual Stat t for D b 

NET SURPLUS wo policy holders is shown to be 


$17,025,630.18 


$148,700,781 21 
after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($128,969,672.00) as calculated by the Department, and all other 
liabilities. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to be 
affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written, 
JAMES F.. PIERCE, 


Superintendent ef Insurance, 


JOHN A, ee President. 





Bist, 1993, filed in this Department, the 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 












HENRY TUCK................+-+ Vice-President. BA! PE RBS Sbaberteatebed . 
Be WE am rater Vice-President. pei PHON....000000° erenemner. 
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A. H. BUNTING ZON: M. D., Medical Dir 
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November 29, 1894, 


STOP, LOOK, AND LISTEN! 





THE other day, in a city weekly, we 
read these words at the top of a column. 
The item told of a prominent judge in 
Philadelphia, who, being asked by the 
president of a great railroad to suggest 
the most suitable words to print on a 
railway-crossing board, answered : 

** STOP, LOOK, AND LISTEN!” 


These were expressive and arresting 
words. No man who is capable of read 
ing could fail to understand their mean- 
ing. 

One of man’s greatest dangers is from 
heedless progress. By thoughtless on 
going, many rush into fatal difficulties. 
Many more, from the same cause, fail to 
benefit by the safeguards within their 
reach. To gain a man’s attention, to get 
him to stop long enough in the mad race 
of life to think, is the first step necessary 
in order to do him good. This is often a 
most difficult matter. In the hopefulness 
of youth and enthusiasm of success men 
speed on, oblivious of danger and heedless 
of warnings, but disaster and death often 
sweep across their path like the rushing 
and resistless engine. 

We throw before them the judge’s sug- 
gestive warning. Persuading them to 
stop, we ask them tolook. Look at the 
uncertainties of life! The perusal of one 
issue of any great daily, with its record of 
accident, disease and death, is sufficient to 
make one thoughtful. Look at the fami- 
lies, once prosperous, now trying to har- 
monize gentility with poverty, because 
their late providers heeded not the warn- 
ing signals and made no provision for 
those left behind them. 

We ask them also to listen. Listen to 
the unavailing regrets of those who, 
neither in health nor in purse, are now in 
a position to secure the protection of Life 
Insurance, but who were once so situated 
that they could easily have completed 
payments on liberal policies, the proceeds 
of which would now afford themselves 
and others comfort and help to further 
fortune. 

If you are carrying no insurance, we 
ask you to stop for a moment and reflect, 
to look at the advisability and necessity of 
such protection, and to listen to the satis- 
faction expressed so frequently by the 
by the policy holders of The Mutual Life, 
and by the grateful friends and benefici- 
aries who acknowledge the prompt pay- 
ment of all claims upon its funds. 

If the holding up of these warning 
words will lead any one to consider seri- 
ously the danger of the uninsured and the 
safeguards so generously provided by this 
great Company, not against death, for 
that is sure to come, but against the 
serious financial embarrassments which 
so often follow the death of the apparently 
prosperous, we shall feel that it has not 
been in-vain. 

The nearest agent of The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York will 
gladly show you the admirable plans for 
insurance it has devised, plans which 
offer a fixed and definite income to 
the beneficiaries for life and provide an 
estate for children on reaching maturity. 
—Adv, 
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1894, 


Stites UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





OFFICERS: 
CEORCE H. BURFORD, - President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, - - - Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, - - Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, - - - Actuary. 
ARTHUR C. PERRY, - - : Cashier. 
JOHN P. MUNN, - - - Medical Director. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS,” - 
JOHN J. TUCKER, - 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 


- Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 


Builder. 


President Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 


JAMES R. PLUM, - 





Leather. 


The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY, which gives to the insured 
the greatest possible amount of indemnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible present cash outlay, and the GUARANTEED 
INCOME POLICY, which embraces every valuable feature of investment insurance, and which in the event of adversity overtaking . 
the insured may be used as COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the extent of the full legal reserve value thereof, in 


accordance with the terms and conditions of these policies. 





Good Agents, desiring to represent the Company, are invited to address 
the President, at Home Office. 





In addition to this special forms of low-rate insurance, and its 20-year Bonds 
and Limited-payment Life policies under which the Insurance and 
Investment are treated separately, the 


Provident Savings Life 


NOW OFFERS 


A BRAND NEW WHOLE-LIFE POLICY 


With Specially Attractive Features. 
LOW PREMIUMS. 


( CASH SURRENDER VALUES. 
AMOUNTS WRITTEN ~ PAID-UP INSURANCE. 
IN EACH POLICY. . EXTENDED INSURANCE. 


- DIVIDENDS. 
THERE IS NOTHING BETTER IN THE MARKET. 


For further information address the Home Office, 29 Broadway, New York, or 
any agent of the Company. 


NATIONAL © 1s. 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Head Office, 95 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn, 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. 8. JAMES, General Agent. 


| AMOUNTS Wit 





1894. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’] Agent. GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 


Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. Office, 409 California Street, San Francisca. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY ist, 1894. 

















CAPITAL STOCK, all cash. - $1,000,000 oe 
Funds Reserved to meet all "Liabilities: 
Re-Insurance Fund, ere $1,542,127 ot 1,937,841 91 
Unsettled Losses and other ‘claims, - 495,714 32 
Net lus, - - - - - - 306,614 07 
TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1894, . - - - $3,244,455 98 
AMERICAN THE 1894, 
FIRE Fipetiiy AND = ASUALTY 0., 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, Casualty Insurance’ Specialties, 


BONDS oF suRETYSHIP> 
PERSONAL ACC ACCIDENT, 
STEAM BOILER. A evaTor 


Bmployers’ Liability and Burglary P Policies. 
Losses er SINCE COS ae NIZATION, 


D:1BI0-=eS Philadelphia. 
tian m ANNUAL STATEM 
TY-THIRD *B0,000 0 


POR ee eee eeeeeseteesessessessseeeees 





THOMAS H. MONTOOMMEY, Prostiont.” 




















OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, January 22d, 18%. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of ita 
affairs on the 31st of December, 18%. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1893, to 3ist December 1893......... $3,193,968 16 

Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

PIS aches deces: ocnseveene ve +e 1,408,200 31 
Total Marine Premiums.... .........+.-s++- 4,597,068 47 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1893, to 3lst December, 1893............++008 
Losses paid daring the same 

period 
Returns of Premiums 








The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 

Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks..... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


$7,998,455 00 
1,652,000 00 


CEE Ciivsecikenccwescsccciccessvecccscce 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,117,174 2 
CR Be ic cccccececccctccsvecceccccvevesce 205,600 46 

Bien cccbedacndcctsdsccscsnecine cee $12,055,058 49 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The ding certifi of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represertatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1893, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on an. after Tuesday, the first of 
May hext. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








——-* 8 
J. D. JONES, |AS. H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH 
A. A. RAVEN, 'W’D FLOYD JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN. GroRG .MA 
JAMES LOW WRENCE TURNURE, 
WM. STURGIS, WALDKON P. BROWN 
JAMES G. DE FOREST. ‘SON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGR ISAAC BEL 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, GUSTAV AMBSINCK, 
HORACE GRAY JOSEPH AGOSTINI. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, VERNON H. BROWN 
WILLIAM E. DO CHRIS’ N ps THOMSEN, 
GEORGE BL. LEANDER D. LOVELL,’ 
JOHN L. RiKER, EVERETT FRAZ 
HAND, WILLIAM B. BOUL 
JOHN D, HEWLETT, GEO QUINT NTARD. 
LES P_ BURDETT, PAULL. 
N. DENTON SMITH. 





' J. D. SONES, President. 
W H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A.A. RAVEN, 24 Vice President, 


*“COLLAT. 





Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from statement made January Ist, 1894, 


Cash Capital....................- $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
SONG BERiccsccscceccsececsecece - 3,856,575 95 


WeOC BGP PIEB ese 20. ccccccccscccoee 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 
Gross Assets...............000006 


1,576,595 38 
2,576,595 38 
6,433,171 33 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 4 Cedar 
Street, New York. 








F. C. MOORE. President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 


EDWARD LANNING, } ; 
WM. A. HOLMAN, | ; Secretaries, 


CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 





C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept,, 8. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J.J. MCDONALD. Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 


W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
1850. 1894. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
OFFICERS: 








FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEORGE G. wudiaMs woces Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
JOHN J. TUCKE Builder. 
E. H. = Ti. 
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> ae ‘CONT ro TERM PO e's which 
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Old and Young. 
THE PHARISEE’S THANKSGIVING. 


BY THERON BROWN, 





Ry the inner Temple gate, 
(Who so sure of Heaven as he ?) 
Stood alone in saintly state 
Ithamar, the Pharisee. 
Nearest to the Holiest place 
Highest soared his heart’s conceit, 
Till his own reflected face 
Smirked above the Mercy Seat! 
All his worship could but add 
Sanction to his self-applause: 
Pride, that slighted what he had, 
Blessed the Lord for what he was. 


** Thanks that I am true and just, 

Pure and sober, stanch and sound, 
Punctual to each pious trust, 

Strict in duty’s daily round ; 
Thanks that] am Abr’ham’s seed, 

Heir of grace too rich to die, 
Thanks that, measured deed for deed, 

' Other men are worse than I. 

Thanks for zeal of heart and head, 

For my virtues great and small, 
Public, private, born or bred— 

God, I thank thee for them all.”’ 


From the Temple, satisfied, 
Home the haughty Hebrew went, 
But no voice to him replied 
Down the shining firmament ; 
For the answering Heart on high, 
Silent to his flippant plea, 
Stooped to hear a sinner cry 
‘God, be merciful to me!” 


Ye who sit at Plenty’s feast, 
Shall your joy give God his due, 
Or Self-worship, Satan’s priest, 
Swear God’s pleasure is for you ? 
From the liturgy of pride 
is your tribute sung and prayed ? 
Does vainglory at your side 
Stalk in pious masquerade ?° 
Is to boast what you are not 
All the grace your goodness knows ? 
Does your highest reverent thought 
End in coveteous repose ? 
Then your faith and hope are wrong, 
And your heart has yet to find 
That thanksgiving whose glad song 
Opens Heaven to mankind. 


Perish pomp and smart conceit, 
Perish Self and sordid whim, 
Tread your triumphs ’neath your feet 
When you chant your harvest hymn. 
Man-delight has short reward, 
Worldly zest is cold and crude ; 
Humble gladness to the Lord 
Is the soul of gratitude. 
Dare no counterfeit of this, 
Nor the day that takes its name 
Waste in egotistic bliss 
With your glory—and your shame. 


Prospered from the fruitful earth, 
To God’s temple when you go, 
If the trumpet of your worth 
Flattery bids devotion blow, 
Hear in your complacent dream 
His dependent children pray ; 
Céfi, in human need extreme, 
* Give my daily bread to day,”’ 
And believe the grief that said 
“‘ God, be merciful to me,” 
Happier than the hope that fed 
Ithamar, the Pharisee. 
Boston, Mass. 


> 





THE LITTLE RED HEN. 
BY ELIZA CHESTER ATWOOD. 


Ir there was one thing more disagree- 
able than another to be done in the 
crowded parsonage Charlotte was the one 
to do it. 

When Tom came dashing in, shouting, 
** Who will sew a button on my overcoat?’ 
or Jack, with a three-cornered tear in his 
garments, demanding speedy stitches, or 
Meg with a frost-bitten thumb protruding 
from her dilapidated mitten, it was always 
Charlotte, the busiest one in the house, 
who seemed to have nothing to do at the 
moment but that especial thing, and 
whose ‘I will” was the only ready 
response. 

It was all a matter of course in the 
family ; and it was as great a surprise to 
her as to the rest—who really felt a trifle 
injured—whben an aunt from England, 
who had never visited her sister since the 
first tiny baby. lay in the nursery crib, 
dubbed her the “Little Red Hen,” and 
said to the tall, fair sisters, who had their 
music and their painting and their Guild 
work and their visiting to account for 
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their invariable ‘I can’t” or ‘‘ I won’t” 
when anything indoors demanded atten- 
tion : ‘* One of these days, when the grain 
of wheat sprouts and ripens and goes to 
the mill, and when the bread comes out of 
the oven, the Little Red Hen will have the 
best of it, and you will all cluck in vain for 
your share.” 

And Angelica’s haughty American nose 
tilted higher than ever as she gave her 
aunt a scornful glance, and Janet hugged 
her Ibsen closer to her breast and she 
closed the front door a little more sternly 
than was necessary as she went out to her 
Saturday morning club, and Elizabeth, 
sitting in the bay window for the best 
light on her landscape, dashed a trifle too 
much color in the background, and Aunt 
Millicent smiled quietly to herself as she 
counted her stitcaes and inhaled the in- 
cense from the Little Red Hen’s mince 
pies which came floating up the kitchen 
stairway. 

*‘ It is utter folly,” said Elizabeth, im- 
patiently, to her mother, after Aunt Mil- 
licent had gone out for her airing, ‘‘ to 
talk that way about Charlotte, as if we 
were all imposing upon her. There are 
some natures that have no lofty aspira- 
tions and aims, and that are born merely 
for household drudges, and Charlotte’s is 
one of them, Ido hope she will have no 
false notions put into her mind ; it would 
be so inconvenient.” 

The little mother, who was easily over- 
borne and rather in awe of her tall, state- 
ly daughter, sighed a little and made no 
response, altho she wondered what her life 
would be if she had only the tender mer- 


’ cies of her firstborn to depend upon. But 


then she had no talents, either, except for 
keeping the peace and turning unpleasant 
things into pleasant channels. She did 
not care in the least for the questions of 
the day. She could not discuss psycho- 
logical matters and the dual life, Bud- 
dhism and Darwinism, She shrank with 
horror from Ibsen and Tolstoi, and thought 
‘*The Heavenly Twins” only fit for a 
backlog. So, naturally, the Little Red 
Hen, the smallest and plainest of her 
brood, who agreed with her in all her 
ideas—or lack of ideas, her daughters 
thought—was very near her heart. 

The basement kitchen of the parsonage 
was almost the pleasantest place init. It 
ran the whole length of the house, and 
the bay window from the south sitting 
room came down to the ground floor and 
was filled with bushy scarlet geraniums, 
and festooned with madeira vines and 
glowing nasturtiums. Then there wasan 
old-fashioned Windsor chair with a patch- 
work cushion, and a snowy kitchen table, 
where Charlotte stood at the present mo- 
ment, her sleeves rolled up above a pair 
of faultless arms, with dimples in the 
elbows—instead of the little sharp points 
which one sees in the arms of the *‘ socie- 
ty” women whose pictures furnish our 
papers so largely—a little dab of flour on 
her forehead, rolling out pastry for her 
Thanksgiving pies, and looking, once in a 
while, anxiously down the road for Jack, 
who had been dispatched to the post 
office. 

Charlotte was particularly anxious 
about these pies; for it was the first 
Thanksgiving Aunt Millicent had spent 
in America since her girlhood, and she 
and her mother had determined to have it 
an old-fashioned typical one, altho the 
girls thought it alf so obsolete and out of 
taste and ‘‘really, you know, a day, ex- 
cept for the church services, to be ignored 
or left to the lower classes ;” but then, 
they were ‘‘ advanced”! 

So they had planned a little and saved 
alittle here and there from the weekly 
allowance, and the butcher had promised 
to save them a fine fifteen-pound gob- 
bler and a pair of chickens for an old- 
time chicken pie, and there were Hubbard 
squashes from the garden, and fine celery 

in the trench, and translucent jelly, from 
Charlotte’s own currants, in the preserve 
closet, and a great jar of mince-meat 
ripening on a shelf in the cellarway. 

She was baking these now for a test, for 
. Sunday dinner before she put the final 
touches and wondering whether she ought 
to. overcome her conscientious scruples 
and put in a little—just a little—dash of 
brandy from the bottle locked up in the 


medicine chest into each pie. Then she 
looked down the road—-he lovely, winding 
road, bordered now with glowing orchard 
trees, soft with the faint purple shadows 
and the golden mist of Indian summer, 
sweet with the fragrance of crushed 
leaves and spicy pine needles—to the old 
colonial house, standing back in its own 
small forest darkened within and without 
by ashadow of sin which touched more 
lives than its own, and, dashing a tear 
from her eyes with her floury little hand, 
she said, *‘Lemon juice is good enough 
for any one.” 

So she went on rolling her pastry, 
spreading it with little dots of butter, 
rolling it in just the right way, after the 
latest cookery book ; seasoning, tasting 
and ‘ putting in the oven to bake.” Then, 
polishing silver, dusting and arranging 
and rearranging to show the best points 
and carefully hide the frayed and worn 
spots in rugs and furniture covering, giv- 
ing here a dainty touch and there a pat to 
a disordered cushion or table cover, and 
all the while her brain busy and her mind 
engrossed with the sunny dreams and 
hopes of girlhood. 

_For she was not without her dreams 
and aspirations. She had climbed the 
Alps to their very snow-tipped summit 
while she pared a panful of Red Astra- 
chans. She had floated dreamily through 
the watery streets and under blue Vene- 
tian skies lying back in languid luxury in 
a gondola, lulled by the sweet fresh air 
from the seas, a spray of oleander blos- 
soms in her lap, the soft musical song of 
the gondoliers entrancing her ears while 
she made the boys’ beds. She had wan- 
dered in the dim aisles of Westminster 
and lost herself in London fogs, and laid 
a sprig of rosemary on Goldsmith’s grave. 
She had caught a salmon in Scotland’s 
lakes, and had felt the delight of scud- 
ding under white-winged sails, the keen, 
salt water splashing in her face. 

Oh, there were few delights of travel 
and adventure that had not brightened 
and amused the Little Red Hen in her 
daily and hourly tasks; and, through it 
all, there was the almost certain hope of 
a sweet, sanguine soul that these pleas- 
ures would some time be hers; altho, on 
the other hand, she would not be seriously 
unhappy if they were not fulfilled. But 
she had darned more of these dreams into 
the yawning chasms of Tom’s and Jack’s 
stockings than any one would have imag- 
ined ; for she had no time for Kensington 
stitch, and her darning needle had stood 
her in stead of pencil or brush, and had 
helped her to choke down the ache in her 
heart when she thought of the shattered 
hopes of the boy in the colonial house, 
who had given up his college life and out- 
look to nurse the father wrecked by his 
own sins, and to try to restore his fallen 
fortunes; for Charlotte had her own ro- 
mance, hidden deep in her heart, unsus- 
pected by any one but the little mother. 

Well, the days went on and the pies, 
flaky and fragrant, stood on the closet 
shelves. The few odd pieces of old silver 
and cut glass were polished to the highest 
degree of brilliancy. The late asters and 
chrysanthemums filled the house with 
their woody spiciness. The clusters of 
Isabellas, which the frost had kindly al- 
lowed to ripen, filled the old pierced fruit 
basket. The fine damask cloth, woven by 
her grandmother and only used on state 

occasions, lay in the sideboard drawer, 
ironed to a glossy perfection. The whole 
house was in as perfect a state of order as 
was possible in a house whose every cor- 
ner was used—and the evening before 
Thanksgiving a strange thing happened. 

The Little Red Hen disappeared. 

Angelica and Elizabeth were discussing 
theosophy in the parlor with the Professor 

of Greek from the college. Janet was 

playing a nocturne in A flat, with the soft 
pedal on the new piano which she was 
paying for in installments ; for which, by 
the way, the money for the Little Red 

Hen’s simple evening dress had gone on 

one installment; but then, ‘‘she really 

did not need it, as she went out so seldom, 

you know.” Tom and Jack were squab- 

bling over chess in the dining room, and 

Meg wished to go tobed and refused to go 

alone. Of course every one was too busy 

to take her, Little mother was in bed 
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with a headache and had been taking 
phevacetin and could not be disturbed 
and, for once in a way, the little Red Hen 
was not there to fill the gap: and the 
question, ‘‘ Who will do this thing?” re- 
mained unanswered. So Meg crept into 
her cot with many tearful protests; and 
the discussions in the parlor and the soft 
music and the chess quarreling went on 
until ten of the clock, when the Greek 
professor bowed himself out, and Janet 
closed the piano with a groan and looked 
querulously at a faint scratch on the lid, 
murmuring, gently: ‘‘ Those tiresome 
children!” and the boys said ‘‘ Good- 
night,” and went to bed. 

Angelica looked into the little hall bed- 
room to ask the Little Red Hen if she was 
sure she had locked up the basement, and 
saw Only the cold rays of the new moon 
resting lightly on the tiny table holding a 
well-worn little Bible, arid a copy of Thom- 
as 4 Kempis, and a wineglass with one 
white chrysanthemum and a rose gera- 
nium leaf, and a mended rocking chair 
with a faded cover, and a smooth white 
cot with its pillow still unpressed ; and a 
cold chill clutched her heart. 

** Charlotte,” she said, softly, ‘‘ where 
are you?” But there was only silence. 
She went quickly to her mother’s room, 
L t she was not there; only the pale, 
worn face on the pillow, quiet in the ex- 
hausted sleep which follows a sick head- 
ache. Then to her father’s study, but she 
was not there ; no one but her father just 
giving the last touch to to-morrow’s ser- 
mon. Then to the boys’ room, routing 
them out with merciless hands ; for such 
a thing had never been known as Char- 
lotte’s being out of the way when she was 
called, and she began to feel alarmed. 

So with grumblings and complainings, 
but quietly, for fear of disturbing the 
mother, they began to search the house. 
From attic to cellar they went, up and 
down and,.in and out, Aunt Millicent, 
pale and stately as ever, a lace scarf tied 
over her white curls, a candlestick in her 
hand, joining in the search. But she was 
not in the house. 

They began to question each other, and 
found that no one had seen her since tea. 
They looked at each other,with pale faces, 
and Jack began to whimper. 

‘*The garden,” whispered Janet. 

*“*The brook,” said Elizabeth, with a 
catch in her voice. 

** Nonsense !” said Angelica, sharply ; 
**do you think she has committed sui- 
cide ?” 

**T should think she would,” said Tom, 
inspired with a sudden realizing sense of 
things, ‘‘ the way you girls have builied 
her.” 

And, for once, no one contradicted him, 
but with one accord and silently they 
trooped down the back stairway, out of 
the basement door in the clear still night. 
They searched the old grape arbors, where 
the few remaining clusters of grapes and 
trembling leaves made clear-cut shadows 
on the ground. They ran shivering 
through the garden where the tall -chrys- 
anthemums nodded wonderingly at them, 
and the spikes of lavender, with glittering 
hoarfrost on their leaves, stood like slender 
sentinels—holding their skirts closely 
about them, crushing the dying leaves 
under their slippered feet and calling, 
softly: ‘‘ Charlotte! Charlotte !” 

But there was no sound except the wild 
hoot of an owl in the blasted pine tree and 

the rush of a black crow’s wing as he 
hurried home. ; 

‘* What shall we do?” cried Angelica, 
wringing her hands and dropping her 
dainty skirts in the garden mold, 

‘* The brook,” said Tom, hoarsely. 

So they all went down toward the dark, 
turbulent brook, which galloped by the 
foot of the garden. Except Janet—Janet 
who had gloated over the horrors of Tolstoi 
and Ibsen, who reveled in physchological 
researches, who feared nothing uncanny 
or unnatural ; she huddled hershaw!l over 
her head and sat trembling and unnerved 
on the garden bench, 

But the brook told no tale, and they fol- 
lowed it up for a little way through the 
cold, tangled grasses on its bank and under 
the clutching branches of the weeping 

willows until they reached the churchyard 
fence, Silently they climbed over the 
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paliugs, even Aunt Millicent taking her 
fences bravely, and picked their way 
between the mounds that lay so still and 
peaceful in the white, frosty moonlight. 
But there was no one there but the silent 
sleepers. Aunt Millicent sank down on a 
flat tombstone to catch her breath, and 
the rest stood by insilent, shivering fear ; 
for a little cold wind had crept out from 
the pine tree tops and whistled suggestively 
about their ears as only a wind from a 
cloudless sky can do. 

** What shall we do?” wailed Angelica. 

**Come on to the church,” called Tom, 
starting off with a run; ‘“‘I see a faint 
light in the vestry.” 

So swiftly they followed him, and there 
on the chancel floor, her white face turned 
up to the moonlight, which strayed in 
through the stained glass on to the little 
altar, with a sheaf of wheat in her hands, 
lay Charlotte, a smile of ineffable peace 
and sweetness on her face. 

They lifted her gently and carried her 
down the aisle, out through the open door 
and up the white and shining road. 

They did not think of Janet, but she 
saw them from the garden and joined the 
silent procession. They carried her up the 
stairs and laid her on her little cot, and 
then they sent Jack post haste for the 
doctor ; but the cold paleness of the moon- 
light changed to the rosy gleam of dawn 
before she opened her eyes and smiled 
fainly at them, When the fears were 
assuaged and every one quieted down the 
doctor asked her if she had ever had such 
an attack before, she told him, after con- 
sidering a little, that she had sometimes 
felt as if the floor were rising with her 
and sometimes, in the night, asif she were 
siaking down—down into darkness or the 
sea. He had told her tolie still and think 
of nothing whatever, and then he had 
gone into the other room and told them 
that she was worn out by overwork and 
must have a change and a long, long rest. 

And the little mother cried and blamed 
herself,and the girls looked guiltily at each 
other, and Tom muttered ‘* Selfish beasts !” 
between his teeth; but Aunt Millicent 
looked very determined. 

After the Thanksgiving dinner was 
over, which was really a success, after 
all, and Charlotte lay on her pillows in 
the library, looking very sweet and peace- 
ful, Aunt Millicent electrified them all by 
announcing that she had telegraphed for 
three berths in the good ship ‘‘ Umbria,” 
and that in ten days she and Charlotte 
and the little mother would sail for 
Queenstown, and that the rest of them 
could shift for themselves for at least a 
year. 

Geneva, N. Y. 
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THANKSGIVING WAR STORY. 


BY ELLA GUERNSEY, 





AN old soldier tells of a Thanksgiving 
spent during the Civil War in a Maryland 
camp, when he, a young soldier, with his 
messmates, planned to dine on roast tur- 
key and pig, and why they ate hard-tack, 
bean soup and drank black coffee, giving 
siccere thanks for the hard fare. Mr. 
Wilson says: 

“Oa the day before Thanksgiving the 
young men in our company were restless, 
discontented, homesick, heartily tired of 
inaction, delay and scanty rations. Mary- 
land was many miles distant from home, 
the camp ground unpleasantly located. 

‘¢ In the camp’s vicinity Mrs. Hill, a‘ war 
widow,’ lived with two daughters, in a 
plain, comfortable Maryland farmhouse. 
Her husband and two sons were in the 
Confederate army, the colored people 
were gone, The women were thrifty, in- 
dustrious, successful farmers. 

“Onthe day before Thanksgiving our 
cook intimated that Mrs. Hill’s large, fat 
turkeys and young pigs were in prime 
condition for roasting. 

“A young comrade and myself deter- 
mined to disregard the strict orders re- 
garding confiscation and secure for the 
Thanksgiving dinner one of the Hill tur- 
keys. It was an easy matter to evade the 
guards and creep close up to the poultry 
house without being detected. Mrs. Hill 
had ceased to regard the Yankees with 
suspicion, our boys had behaved so well 
during our stay. 
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“Somebody was singing in the farm- 
house parlor. We listened. 

***T must have a peep at that singer,’ 
said Comrade Barr. 

‘* We crept close up to a window, peeped 
through a rent in the window curtain into 
the homelike, cheerful parlor. 

‘One of our own men, a young soldier, 
wearing a blue uniform, sat at the piano, 
playing soft chords, and singing in a 
sweet, appealing, wooing, charming voice : 

*A charge to keep I have.’ 
Then he sang a stirring warning admoni- 
eas * My soul be on thy guard 
Ten thiousand foes arise.’ 

** We turned about, hastened to camp, 
flying from temptation, the ringing voice 
sounding in our ears : 

* The hosts of sin are pressing hard.’ 


‘* We were berated by the disappointed 
men when we returned empty-handed. 
Two older men volunteered to visit the 
pigsty and poultry house, promising to 
return full-handed. They, too, returned 
empty-handed. 

‘**Steal the widder’s turkeys!’ ex- 
claimed Comrade Powers. ‘ We hadn’t 
the heart to lay hands on one of the gob- 
blers. Oh yes, we could have bagged 
‘em easy. We heerd a pianny in the 
house an’ stopped to listen to the music. 
We peeked in at thewinder. The widder, 
the two girls and a young fellow were 
singin’ 

* How firm a foundation.” 

The widder sat darnin’ stockin’s jest as 
my old mother in Vermont is likely doin’ 
to night. Who do you think was playin’ 
the pianny ? Comrade ——, a boy wearin’ 
the blue, an’ them Southern wimmen air 
treatin’ him like home folks. Boys, that 
fellow’s singin’ is preachin’. He can 
preach. He did preach, ‘‘ love your ene- 
mies.” We'll eat hard tack to-morrow 
an’ give thanks we’re too honest to steal 
pigs from lone wimmen. The singin’ 
chap’ll sing to-morrow in chaplain’s tent, 
an’, boys, when you hear him sing you'll 
hear somethin’ sweet and touchin’.’* 

“On Thanksgiving Day we ate our 
scanty dinner sincerely thankful for the 
absence of stolen turkey. Atthe Thanks- 
giving service our young comrade sang 
for us, sang his way into our hearts. 

‘*Qur comrade is yet singing in his 
peculiarly winning vo ce to thousands of 
care-encumbered listeners. His voice is 
yet sweet and appealing, comforting, 
admonishing, entreating and inspiring, 
matured and cultivated, sweetened by his 
great love to the world.” 

Kansas City, Mo. 


A WARNING. 








BY PETER MCARTHUR, 





BUZZ-A-BUZZ, buzz-a-buzz, bumblebee! 
A nest in the root of an old dead tree ; 
Every bee has a sting, they say ; 
Billy-boy, Billy-boy, run away. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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CAP’N SALLY'S THANKSGIVING. 








BY SOPHIE SWETT. 





THERE wasn’t going to be any Thanks- 
giving on Doughty’s Hill. Lysander 
Doughty whispered this sad intelligence 
to his cousin Paulina as they stood side by 
side in the spelling class, and little Horatio, 
who satin one of the very small front 
seats just behind the class, overheard and 
thrust his small fists into his eyes and 
howled. The result of little Horatio’s un- 
controlled emotions was that Lysander 
and Paulina were kept after school; but 
the moment they were outside the school- 
house door Paulina cried, hotly : 

‘*T think it’s a perfect shame!” And 
Lysander understood that it was not to 
the school discipline that she referred. 

Lysander dug his heel into the half- 
frozen ground and looked down. 

‘“‘Father has had a pretty hard time,” 
he said ; *‘ he missed that lumber contract 
at Parker City, and the drouth has spoiled 
the crops and—don’t you tell—but old 
Tackaberry has attached the mill!” There 
was a quiver in Lysander’s voice. 

‘Ts that the reason why Uncle Octavius 





* The sweet singer referred to was Ira D. Sankey, 


left the singing seats Sunday when the 
minister gave out ‘Come, ye thankful 
people, come ’?” 

Lysander nodded dejectedly. ‘‘ He says 
he hasn’t anything to be thankful for,” he 
said. 

“It was our turn to come up to the 
Hill,” said Paulina, in an aggrieved tone ; 
‘“‘and we haven’t any turkey or any- 
thing.” 

Mother’s afraid he’ll get discouraged— 
like Grandpa,” said Lysander, in a hoarse 
voice. 

There was a strain of ‘“‘ mélancholy ” in 
the Doughty blood ; once it had brought 
about very painful happenings. 

Paulina’s chubby, childishly aggrieved 
face grew suddenly wide-eyed and long: 
she comprehended vaguely that there 
were more serious ills in life than even no 
turkey and no Thanksgiving. But sud- 
denly her face brightened hopefully. 
‘** Sally will fix it,” she said, confidently. 

Lysander looked up with a boyish grin 
that was slightly contemptuous. ‘‘ You 
think Sally can do everything—Cap’n 
Sally, Father calls her. You’re only a 
parcel of girls down there to Sabba’ Day 
Cove. Sally ought not to have let Lyman 
go away; that’s what Father says. But 
I guess she makes you gee.” 

‘“*We have good times, anyway,” said 
Paulina, turning away with a little wrath- 
ful switch of her skirts; ‘‘ all the good 
times there are. And we don’t get dis- 
couraged, because Sally says there’s al- 
ways a way out.” 

**T wonder if there is,” murmured Ly- 
sander to himself, as he climbed the hill 
homeward. ‘I'll tell Milt, ’cause he takes 
things hard, like Father.” 

Paulina ran home; when one had a 
difficulty one wanted Sally right away. 

Sally was seventeen now ; she had been 
fifteen when her father and mother died 
in the same week, and Uncle Octavius 
had said he *‘ had as many as he could do 
for, and he didn’t see what was going to 
keep them off the town.” 

Sally said they had a tight little roof 
over their head; and the great onion bed, 
Taere was very little that would grow in 
Sabba’ Day Cove, but onions would ; and 
the old gnarled plum tree that always 
bore six bushels of plums, and such a 
place to dig clams, right in front of the 
house ! and she thought they could get 
along. 

And what did she do but make Lyman, 
who was two years older than she, go 
int> an architect's office in Parker City, 
because she was sure that he had a talent 
in that direction. She said if there was 
any talent in the family she wanted it 
developed ; sbe could only do “‘ just what 
came along.” 

Uncle Octavius went down to the Cove 
to remonstrate with her and tell her she 
would certainly come to the poorhouse. 

Sally must have shaken in her shoes 
when she saw him coming; for no one 
could argue with Uncle Octavius, because 
he always got angry. 

**You’re only a girl, Sally, and it isn’t 
fitting for women folks to take the lead,” 
said Uncle Octavius. 

*- We have to, down here,” said Sally, a 
little sadly ; for there were many widows 
and orphans in Sabba’ Day Cove. ‘Just 
listen to our old rooster,” she added, 
gayly; for Sally wasn’t going to cry! 
‘Women rule here}that’s what he 
always crows; and Skipper Tilsbury’s 
rooster answers, ‘So they do here,’ and 
we think we hear a chorus from the Gill, 
‘ So they do everywhere.’ ” 

After that Uncle Octavius called her 
Cap’n Sally, and he said he shouldn’t try 
any more to keep them off the town. 

Sally taught the Cove school the first 
summer ; but the committee thought she 
wasn’t old enough, and engaged the 
daughter of one of the selectmen, whohad 
graduated at a normal school, for the 
term. Sally worked in the canning fac- 
tory then, and she made preserves from 
the gnarled plum tree’s fruit and sold 
them in Parker City. That led tothe dis- 
covery that Sally had an especial knack 
at dainty cookery, and Parker City people 
began to want her to come and cook 
dainties when they were going to have 
parties, By and by it came into Sally’s 
head to make a clam chowder after a 
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recipe of her own and put it up in glass 
jars; and as she already had a reputa- 
tion, the chowder sold. Of course it was 
only in asmall way. Sally had no money 
to put her goods on the market; but so 
far the barrel of flour had not failed, and 
if the shoes had it was only once, when 
little Josh used his for boats and sent them 
adrift; and that was in summer and the 
sand was warm. 

** No Thanksgiving on the Hill !” echoed 
Sally, in dismay, when Pauline had poured 
out her woful tale, 

Last year a Thanksgiving feast had been 
spread in the cottage, and the Hill people 
had been bidden to it, Aunt Marilla, 
Uncle Octavius’s wife, had said that the 
Cove family ought always to come to the 
Hill at Thanksgiving; but Cap’n Sally 
had a sturdy pride and a wholesome 
pleasure in offering her share of the hos- 
pitality ; but this year it had been very 

comfortable to think that they were going 
to the Hill; for Parker City people had 
been economizing in the way of parties 
and delicacies, and Cap’n Sally’s shabby 
little purse was very flat. 

**We mustn’t let Uncle Octavius fee 
like that. If the Cove can’t go to the Hill, 
why then the Hill must come to the Cove,” 
said Sally, promptly. 

**There! I said you would fix it,” said 
Paulina, drawing a long breath of relief. 

Sally had on her thinking cap, and there 
was a little twisted line between her 
brows. 

** You'll have to goupand ask Uncle 
Octavius to sell us a turkey; Thanksgiv- 
ing is day after to-morrow, and we may 
not have a chance to send to Parker City,” 
she said. 

“It’s your new jacket money,” said 
Paulina, ruefully, as she took the flat little 
purse. 

‘* Good cheer is better than good looks !” 
said her sister ; altho in truth Cap’n Sally 
liked a new jacket. 

‘* He says he’s turned them all for gro- 
ceries,” announced Paulina, breathlessly, 
when she returned. ‘“ He didn’t see how 
we could afford turkeys this year. He 
made fun, as he does when he’s cross ; he 
said we could have thescreeching peacock 
and the old gander for Thanksgiving.” 

Cap’a Sally reflected. Her brother Ly- 
man said that twisted line in her forehead 
always meant business. 

‘* We'll send Lonny Burton after them 
to night,” she said. 

‘*The old gander will be awfully tough, 
and you can’t eat peacock !” said Paulina, 
with tears in her eyes. 

Lonny Burton brought the peacock 
down in an old hencoop on a wheel- 
barrow: the lower slats were taken off 
the coop so she could spread her tail. She 
was a beautiful creature, but she screech- 
ed so that people ran out of their houses 
as the wheelbarrow went by. ° 

** He said he was glad to get rid of her, 
and he’d send the old gander down, and 
he hoped you’d have a thankful time,” 
reported Lonny. 

‘**T guess they’re glad to get rid of her ; 
the noise gives Aunt Marilla neuralgia,” 
said Paulina, ‘‘and Milt hasn’t liked pea- 
cocks since he sent his pair to the fair and 
marked them ‘This is a male peacock ; 
this is a female peacock,’ and everybody 
laughed—because you ought to say pea- 
hen, you know, tho it sounds very funny. 
Sally, can you eat peacock? Say, Sally, 
Lysander says that he thinks Milt is going 
to run away, "cause Uncle Octavius won’t 
give him the money to go to the ’cademy 
drawing class,” 

** Poor Milt! he wants to learn mechan. 
ical drawing. I wish he had a chance. 
But I don’t believe he would be such a 
coward as to run away,” said Sally. 

Paulina’s mind was soon relieved by the 
knowledge that they were not going to 
make a Thanksgiving dinner off the pea- 
cock. She went with Sally to see old Mrs. 
Tackaberry, over on the mill road. That 
afternoon Sally had heard that Mrs. 
Tackaberry’s married daughter, who had 
come from the city to spend Thanksgiv- 
ing, wanted a peacock. She thought Mrs. 
Tackaberry would give her a turkey for 
it. 

**It is old Mr. Tackaberry that has at- 
tached the mill,” whispered Paulina, as 
they were going in ; for, of course, in spite 
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of Lysander’s prohibition, she had to tell 
Sally. 

Mrs. Tackaberry’s daughter was enthu- 
siastic over the spread of the peacock’s 
tail, and she didn’t mind its voice; she 
saii she wanted it to be “‘ real peacocky.” 
She said she would give ten dollars for it ; 
she knew peacocks did bring twenty, but 
she thought this was not a very young 
one. 

Paulina gave Sally a joyful pinch. 
Sally tucked the ten-dollar bill carefully 
into a corner of her purse, and paid for 
Mrs. Tackaberry’s very biggest turkey 
with her jacket money. 

** Yes, it isa large one for us,” she said, 
in answer to the grouty, wheezing com- 
ments of old Mr. Tackaberry who sat in 
his armchair by the fire ; ‘‘ but we're try- 
ing to cheer up Uncle Octavius ; he’s had 
a hard time, and we're afraid he’ll be dis- 
couraged, like Grandfather.”’ 

Old Mr. Tackaberry shuffled uneasily in 
his chair. 

**Humph! what can a gal-person like 
you do toheip his troubles?’ he said. 

Sally suddenly took heart of grace and 
crossed swiftly to the old man’s chair. 

** If—if I could tell him that his father’s 
old friends, who knew him when he was a 
boy, would help him out ”—she got as far 
as that, and then the lump in her throat 
got the better of her—if she was Cap’n 
Sally. 

“It’s a burnin’ shame, and I’ve been 
a-tellin’ Father so,” said old Mrs. Tacka- 
berry. 

*““Women folks don’t know nothin,” 
said old Mr. Tackaberry, shuffling still 
more uneasily ; ‘‘ bat seein’ it’s Thanks- 
giving” i. 3 

“Paulina, I want you to carry this ten- 
dollar bill to Milt,” said Sally, as soon as 
they were out of the house ; ‘‘ just slip it 
into his hand and say it’s for the draw- 
ing class ; and hurry, for I’m afraid of the 
* Sarah and ’Lizy’!” 

“I’ve thought he meant that too,” said 
Paulina, sagely. 

The *‘Sarah and ’Lizy” was Captain 
Rafe Burton’s brig which was to sail for 
the West Indies on the morning of Thanks- 
giving Day; but it was Uncle Octavius, 
not Milt, who leaned over the bars of his 
shore pasture and looked wistfully at the 
vessel, 

**When a man has been harried and 
hunted for more’n a year,” he murmur- 
ed, through tense and dry lips, ‘‘ the Lord 
he'll know I couldn’t help it. I don’ 
know how they’ll get along’—the man 
groaned and wiped a cold perspiration 
from his forehead ; ‘‘ but I’ve got to go.” 

Milt came running down the field. 

“It’s for the drawing, Father!” he 
said, joyfully, showing a ten-dollar bill ; 
** I’ve tried and tried, butit’s all I can do. 
Cap’n Sally sold the peacock for it. 
Father, you'll always think I’m a coward, 
but I was going to runaway in the ‘Sarah 
and ’Lizy.’ She said it was cowardly, 
and when I thought of how she had fought 
I wasn’t going to be beaten by a girl—even 
before this came !” 

‘*H’m, h’m! ten dollars for the old pea- 
cock and her voice throwed in!” said 
Uncle Octavious, in a tone that sounded 
odd and strained. (Milt thought it some- 
what strange that neither then nor ever, 
did he refer to his intended cowardly 
flight in the “Sarah and ’Lizy.”) As 
they crossed the pasture toward home old 
Mr. Tackaberry was driving up the hill 
with his ancient white horse, as wheezy 
as himself. Uncle Octavious stopped ir- 
resolute when he saw him, his face grow- 
ing more haggard. Then he straightened 
himself and went on. 


Cap’n Sally was a little late at the 
Thanksgiving service. The Hill people 
were all coming to dinner, and the cooking 
had to be done in a hurry. 

The little Cove church, which had so 
close a struggle with wind and wave that 
it had to be fastened by iron staples to a 
rock, was thronged; it had been a hard 
year, but the people could yet be thankful. 

Cap’n Sally turned at the church door 
and saw the ‘Sarah and ’Lizy ” only a 
white speck on the horizon. 
** seats ” Uncle Octavius’s bass rang out 
clear and strong : 


” e thankful le come 
Raise the song of Marvest home,” 
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A FANCY-DRESS PARTY. 
BY DORA READ GOODALE. 


A COLD November rain was still falling 
(this was the fourth day of it) when Fanny 
Marshall rose listlessly from the breakfast 
table and looked out through the fogged 
windowpane at the dripping village street 
with its spectral sycamore trees, the drag- 
gled chickens under the hedge, and the 
piazza, strewn with water-soaked maple 
leaves. It was a dismal prospect for a 
girl who was ‘‘ delicate,” and obliged to 
stay indoors in wet weather; and the land- 
scape was fast becoming obscured by a 
slight additional mist of self-pity when 
the door opened andin came a tall, portly, 
middle-aged man—Dr, Marshall—equip- 
ped for the storm and a round of profes- 
sional visits. 

‘** Well, my girl, raining again!” he ex- 
claimed, in a cheerful bass voice, as he 
bent his head for his morning kiss. 
**Sorry to breakfast without you, but I 
couldn’t wait. What are you going to do 
to-day ?” 

‘The same old things, I suppose,” an- 
swered Fanny, a faint smile creeping over 
her cheek. ‘ Practice a little, and read 
Moliére, and dawdle over my fancy work, 
and perhaps make cream puffs for tea, if 
Bridget is feeling amiable.” 

** Poor child !” said the doctor, looking 
tenderly at his motherless girl. 

‘* Everything is such a bore, Father!’ 
burst out Fanny, thoas if a trifle ashamed 
of herself. 

**Bless me, my dear, you wouldo’t 
think so if you had seventeen patients to 
visit, and the O’Flannegans liable to come 
down with scarlet fever any fine day ! 
Come, why don’t you get up a little 
Thanksgiving party—a fancy-dress sup- 
per, say, just for your cousins and a few 
friends? You can have games or a dance, 
you know, and ice cream or whatever you 
like. But no late hours, mind! Thanks- 
giving comes next week, so you will have 
something to amuse you for the next two 
days in getting a costume ready. 

‘“*Amuse me—oh, Papa! as if I were a 
child,” murmured Fanny, reproachfully, 

‘** Well, you are a good deal of a child, 
aren’t you?” said her father, good-humor- 
edly, pinching her cheek. ‘‘ What do you 
say? Will you do it?” 

‘**I believe I will !” cried Fanny, a little 
flush of animation appearing. ‘‘There’ll 
be Kate and Elsie Stephens and all the 
Osborn cousins—oh yes, and the minis- 
ter’s daughters. And I'll be a Rainbow, 
with seven-colored ribbons braided togeth- 
er for a—or no, something better than 
that, Cinderella in a mob cap and a long, 
gray apron, you know, and under it a 
pink crepon dress with rosets and—and 
then Aunt Lovejoy for the fairy god- 
mother, with a wand, don’t you see? and 
the slippers ”— 

“Yes, yes; you can evidently manage 
it!” cried the doctor, clapping his hands 
over his ears. ‘‘ And as pink rosets and 
glass slippers don’t grow on huckleberry 
bushes—there, and there, and there! 
Will that do? Come,I must be off. If 
any one calls, say I sha’n’t be at home be- 
fore one o’clock.” And away went the 
busy doctor, well pleased with the success 
of his scheme. 

Left to herself, Fanny adjourned to the 
sitting room, where a bright fire was 
blazing, and was goon lost in a blissful ab- 
straction ; delighted, as a pretty young 
girl should be, with the prospect of a new 
dress (a distractingly becoming one) ; even 
more delighted at thought of bringing her 
friends about her and beginning to make 
her father’s lonely house cheerful, as she 
found herself entering on the province of 
womanhood. All sorts of visions rose in 
her brain while shesat on the hearthrug— 
visions of distant social triumphs which 
mingled deliciously with that of the com- 
ing party, and of Cinderella’s mobcap on 
her wavy blonde head. Presently she 
jumped up, went to the desk and began 

writing her invitations. She had reached 
the third sheet when the ancient doorbell 
twanged, and on going to answer the 
summons she wasconfronted by a muddy, 
ragged, eight-year-old boy, who stood 
holding his hand over one cheek, which 
was as hard and round as an apple, 

‘*Why, you poor little fellow!” ex- 


claimed the young lady, kindly. ‘* What 
is it?—atoothache? The doctor won’t be 
home before dinner time.” Not a word 
answered the boy, but instantly gave 
utterance to a loud roar of anguish. 
“There, there—never mind,” continued 
Fanny. heroically. ‘‘ Come inand I'll see 
what I can do for enol The boy aes 
in, and two little brooks ran out of the 
holes in his boots. ‘Oh, my child, don't 
you know that you shouldn’t come out in 
the wet in such shoes,” quoth the doctor's 
daughter. 
** Haven’t got any otherth,” whimpered 
the urchin. ‘‘Oh, my thoul, how it 
hurth! Do you yank her out, Mith ?” 
‘‘No, but I'll get you some cotton and 
creosote . . . there, now; is- that 
easier? Suppose we take off your shoes 
—just todry them. Will your mother be 
frightened about you? There—oh! What! 
no stockings! ell, it can’t be helped 
now, I suppose. . . . There, now, lie 
down here on the sofa with your feet to 
the fire, so—and a pillow under your 
cheek--and I'll put this old shawl over 
you, and you shall have some hot ginger 
tea, and take a good nap, if you like. 
What's your name, by the way?” While 
she talked, Fanny had established her vis- 
itor in the sofa corner, and made him feel 
as if he had accidentally got into fairy 


land. 

* John Eth Pratt. Whath yourth?” 

** Mine is Miss Frances Marshall,” said 
Fanny, laughing. ‘Have you any 
brothers and sisters?” 

‘‘ Merthy, yeth. Three or four of ’em,” 
in a tone of superior wisdom. 

+ * And are you the youngest ?” 

** No—oldetht,” said Johnny. 

** You don’t mean it,” cried Fanny, 
quickly. ‘‘ Dear me! What does your 
tather do?” 

** Ain’t doing nothing.” 

‘Is he out of work?” asked Fanny, 
who had heard vaguely of such things. 

‘* Lotht hith plathe in the hat thop, and 
then he wath chopping wood, and- he 
thprained hith thoulder, aad now he 
ain’t doing nothing,” said the boy concise- 
ly. 

Vi And what does your mother do ?” 

“ Thewth.” 

** What! Oh, she sews, does she ?” 

“‘Yeth, and I do the errandth and pull 
out the bathting threadth, and go to 
thchool thometimeth, ’coth the offither 
geth after you; and { uthedto mind the 
twinth; but I don’t need to any more, 
they’re ’motht five yearth old.” 

** Well, be quiet now, you poor infant, 
and go to sleep while I tinish my letters.”’ 

The boy, however, could not sleep in 
this strange, wonderful room, with a 
young lady who looked like a princess 
sitting opposite in a blue morning dress, 
her hana gliding across the paper like a 
white dove. He lay feeding on her with 
his eyes, while a quite unusual sense of 
timiuity stole over his precociously self- 
sustained little heart. At last he whis- 
pered, in an awe-siruck voice: 

**What ith it you’re writing, pleathe, 
Mith?”’ 

‘Invitations to a party,” replied the 
princess, quite appropriately ; aud added, 
in a spirit of mischief : ‘‘ How woulda you 
like to come, John ?”’ 

** Firtht-rate, Mith. Can 1?” 

Fanny paused so long before answering 
that he nad begun to be drowsy when she 
said, slowly : 

** Yes, if you'll be good and get well.” 

He was soon asleep, and she, mean- 
while, was busy making fresh calcula- 
tions, and tearing up her invitations and 
writing new and longer ones. 

‘* Father, do you care what I do with 
the money you gave me?’ she said to the 
doctor that evening ; and the doctor, who 
was terribly anxious over a bad case, an- 
swered, hastily: — 

“No, no, my girl, anything you like; 
only keep weil aud happy, that’s ail I ask 
of you.” 

** And so, Papa,” the minister’s daugh- 
ters were saying at that very moment, *-if 
you know of auy really deserving objects 
of charity ”— 

And the Osborn cousins were inquiring 
frantically how many children the wash- 
erwoman had, 

And Misses Kate and Elsie Stephens 
were wondering what in the worla had 
come over Fan Marshall. 

All the week Fanny planned ani con- 
trived, fitted and sewed, consulted pat- 
tern sheets and ‘‘ Mother Goose,” and 
made sundry surreptitious pilgrimages to 
@ part of the village known as the Hud- 
die. When the important day arrived she 
had costumes made for four little guests ; 
for Johnny’s ‘ family” had mutely but 

irresistibly begged to be iacluded in his 
invitation. John himself was ‘ Little Boy 
Blue,” in a brand-new suit of a very be- 
coming shade, armed with a horn which 
he insisted on blowing at deafening inter- 
vals, The ** twinth” were ** Tweediedum 
and Tweedledee,” so exactly alike in gray 
checked roundabout jackets and knicker- 
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considerably distracted her youthful at- 
tention. A a ee little shep- 
herdess she , tho it must be confessed 
that her tucked-up dress was designed with 
an eye to future utility. With the Osborn 
cousins came five more children, the Irish 
element predominating. 

‘Tom, the piper’s son” was distin- 
guished by a diminutive candy pig slung 
over his shoulder, while ‘‘ Bobby Shafto” 
(in Jack Osborn’s outgrown sailor suit) 
displayed a pair of suggestive steel hat 

buckles on his well-patched knees. ‘‘Gold- 
ilocks,” with a conspicuous housewife, 
protested her willingness to sew the long- 
est of seams; and ‘‘ Mistress Mary” car- 
ried a trowel, and wore a wreath of flow- 
ers which tickled both ears; but neither 
of them could equal ‘‘ Miss Muffet,” a 
blue-eyed, black-haired little witch of a 
thing, utterly oblivious of the big paper 
spider which clung to her skirts ‘The 
i Stephens brought *‘ Jack and Jili” 
as their protegés; and the lively pair 
— in side by side, with a shiny red 

cket between them. Last of all came 
the minister’s daughters, who introduced 
**Mother Hubbard” and * Little Dame 
Trot” in stout woolen frocks and bib 
aprons—a standing rebuke to the worldly- 
minded. 

lf the hostess and her former school- 
mates (who all wore their old graduation 
dresses) had wanted any reward for the 
trouble of ** getting fixed for the party,” 
they had it in the sight of that baker's 
dozen of children. Such shrieks and 
shouts, such laughter and wonderment, 
such enthusiasm and such appetites! 
What grown-up entertainment, pray, 
could boast a tenth part of these comple- 
ments? Didn’t they piay ‘‘ Going to Jeru- 
salem,” ‘* Pretty Pear Tree” and ** Lon- 
don Bridge” to the spirit-stirring strains 
of ‘‘Three Blind Mice” and -* Upidee”? 
Didn’t the doctor tell them a stwry, by 
which whole generations of children nad 
been bribed to take rhubarb and 
ipecac without murmuring? Didn't 
**Goldilocks” hide her thimble and 
then forget where she put 10, and ‘* Bo- 
peep,” hit the thievish ** piper’s son ” over 
uhe nead with her crook, and ** Tweedles- 
dum-and-dee ” lose ott their ribbons and 
become hopelessly mixed? Wasn’t there 
a tive-o’clock supper, substantial enougu 
tor the huagriest urchin who ever pre- 
pared himself by a course of short rations, 
not from cnoice but from necessity ? Ana 
weren’t the “Pigs in blankets” and 
*- Toad-in-the-hole,’ the moon cakes, the 
cunning cneese stick cob-houses and, best 
of all, ue magnificent pie with its four- 
and-twenty undoubted blackbirds, per- 
fectly suited tothe palates and imagina- 
uons of that youthiul assembly? On, IL 
assure you, the doctor’s old mansion was 
su merry that evening that staid passers- 
by reined up their horses and wished they 
were invited to share the fun; anu tuir- 
teen happy children finally laid wbeir ured 
heads ou thelr respeciive pillows, while 
thelr mothers COuuted the pockets in their 
new ciotnes. 

** How presty Fan looked w-night,” 
Eisie Stepueus remarked w her sister a; 
tuey brusued their hair cvogether; ** and i'd 
no idea that she had so much social taleat 
aud savoir-faire. 1saouldu’s wonder if 
she made a yreat success.” 

Anu Voctur Marsoali was saying to 
Fauny, 48 sone sat perched on the arm of 
mis COALE : 

** Weil, 1 do believe you’ve discovered a 
cure for peiag bored—aad it is such a 
dieadful disease !’’ 
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PEBBLES. 








He (angrily): ‘‘Do you take me for a 
fool?” She: **No; I wouldn’t take you 
under any circumstances.””—Hudson(N. Y-) 
Register. 


....Landlady: “Is there anything I can 
do for you, Mr. Biockly?”’ Blockly: ‘I 
fear not, madam ; I bave swallowed one cup 
of your coffee.” —Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


.... Traveler: “‘How far will I have to 
keep going to reach Ruggles’s Corners ?’”’ 
Roudside Boy: ‘“T'wenty-five thousand 
miles. You’ve just gone past it.’”’—Chicago 
Tribune. 

....Old Turkey: “ Are you trying to lay 
apything by this year?” Young Turkey: 
** No; I shall be satisfied if I can only keep 
ahead until after Thanksgiving.” —Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 


....He: “ Didn’t you get my letter?” 
She: “Oh yes.” He: “It was to ask you 
to be my wife.” She: “Just so.” He: 
“Why didn’t you send me an answer?” 
She: * You didn’t inclose a stamp for re- 
ply.”—L’ Avenir de Morlaiz. 


.... What Authors have to Putup With. 
—Minor Poet: “‘ Well, have you read my 
new book?” Candid Friend: “ Read it ? 
My dear fellow, I’ve read it twice.’”’ Minor 
Poet (gushing): ‘‘ How good of you!” Can- 
did Friend: *‘ Not at all; I was only try- 
ing to make out what you were driving at.” 
—London Globe, 
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“Has your housemaid enough work 
5 to keep her busy all the time ?” Mrs. New- 
pride: “ Yes, indeed; she has three after- 
noons out, and it takes all the rest of her 
time getting ready to go.”’—Chicago Inter- 
Ocean, 


...- Willie: ‘I guess Papa has said some, 
thing that’s made Mamma awfully angry. 
When these callers go he’ll get it!’ Clara: 
“* How do you know?” Willie: ‘“‘She’s be- 
gun to call him ‘darling.’”—West Chester 
Critic. 


...-An aristocratic lady, meeting a beg- 
gar in rags, gave him her card, saying: 
“Here is my address, If you call at any 
time, you can have some of my husband’s 
left-off clothes.”” A few days later she saw 
the poor fellow again in the street. ‘‘ Why 
did you not come, asI told you?” ‘ Please, 
ma’am, this is Wednesday, and on your 
card it said, ‘At home on Thursdays.’ — 
Tu-Bits. 


..--Oculist: ** You don’t find any trouble 
with your sight since I ordered those glasses, 
do you?” The Glazed One: “I can see 
pretty well—perfectly, I may say, with a 
single exception. There’s one thing I can- 
not see.”?” Oculist: ‘“That’s odd. What is 
that one thing?” The Glazed One: “‘I can- 
not, for the life of me, see how you have 
the courage to charge me twenty-five dol- 
lars for five minutes’ work.” —Boston Tran- 
script. 


--An amusing incident occurred at the 
close of Sam Jones’s sermon at Pulaski the 
other day. Stepping down from the pulpit, 
folding his hands across his breast and 
looking solemnly over the audience, the 
great revivalist said: “I want all the 
women in this crowd who have not spoken a 
harsh word or harbored an unkind thought 
toward their husbands for a month past to 
stand up.” One old woman apparently on 
the shady side of sixty stood up. ‘‘ Come 
forward and give me your hand,” said the 
preacher. The woman did so, whereupon 
Jones said: “‘ Now, turnaround and let this 
audience see the best-looking woman in the 
country.” After taking her seat, the reviv- 
alist addressed the men: ‘“ Now, I want all 
the menin this crowd who have not spoken 
a harsh word or harbored an unkind thought 
toward their wives for a month past to stand 
up.” Twenty-seven great, big, strapping 
fellows hopped out of the audience with all 
the alacrity of champagne corks. ‘Come 
forward and give me your hands, my dear 
boys.” Jones gave each one a vigorous 
shake, after which he ranged all of them 
side by sidein front of the pulpit, and fac- 
ing the audience. He looked them over 
carefully and solemnly, and then, turning 
around to the audience, he said: ‘‘I want 
you all to take a good look at the twenty- 
seven biggest liars in the State of Tennes- 
see.””—(Hartwell, Ga.) Sun. 


~ 


ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intented for the recreation of 
the young reater of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to Tat INDEPENDENT.1 











208.—A METAMORPHOSIS. 


Such proofs we see of arboriculttfral skill, 

We pause to think what great, new wonder 
will 

Astound the world , and, while men labor 
still— 

Perhaps to graft a pear upon a peach 

And make a fruit that blends the taste of 
each, 

Or other stranger undertakings start, 

Wherein Dame Nature’s made her bow to 
Art— 

Here is a small experiment in kind, 

That may not tax the puzzler’s fertile 
mind, 

Tis this: by simple treatment change a 
dark, 

Dense-foliaged favorite of lawn or park 

Into a fine, tall, Orient-blooded tree, 

That-sends its light leaves out luxuriantly, 

In spring, and, later on, its nodding 
plumes 

Or panicles of soft, pale lilac blooms. 

The metamorphosis is odd, no doubt, 

But, solving friends, this I protest: with- 
out 

Much work, by simple means a lime may be 

Changed to a handsome Pride of India 
tree! 

MABEL P. 





Impaired Digestion. 
THE patient is required to diet. In building 
up and maintaining good health, milk is recog- 
nized as a valuable factor, but it is important 


that it b be ghoatahety pure and sterili: Bor- , 


den’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream meets 
all requirements. Entirely wholesome. 


— 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
23 Piers. as BUCS 


209.—DIAMOND. 


1, A letter; 2, a tree; 3, putin heaps; 4, 
parts of mouths ; 5, slender threads or fibers ; 
6, consisting of filaments ; 7, having power 
to retain; 8, the bony part of the teeth; 9, 
an apparatus for heating and cooking ; 10, 
to prosecute in law ; 11, a letter. 

E. QUIGLEY. 


SOLUTIONS OF WORD POINTS. 


Among the answers given to the new 
puzzle game (No. 183) are the following: 
Minimizing, teleseme, loon, tot—a total of 
51 points; settlement, minimizing, Leo, O, 
O—46 points ; minimizing, ell, settee, moon, 
to—45 points; minimizing, element, sole, 
tete—14 points; minimizing, elements, so— 
44 points. 

As “‘ teleseme ” is not given by Webster’s 
International Dictionary, the usual au- 
thority of these contests, the word is not 
considered legitimate, and the first answer 
is rejected. Of the other solutions given, 





Ya DozEN 
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CH REGULAR SIZE KNIVES, FORKS AND TEASPOONS; 3TABLE SPOONS; 
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‘Wrrn SCenoettion 
“Sweet HOME” Soar 


I BUTTER KNIFE; 1 GOLD-LINED SUGAR SPOON, BEAUTIFUL PATTERN. 


ETE ASSORTMENT. 


THERE IS BUT ONE QUALITY OF SILVERWARE BEARING THE TRADE-MARK OF 
“ROGERS BROS. 1847. Ai? 


On “Cy nv TAU evens’ Boerne FREE 


POLISHED ANTIQUE og ae BEAUTIFULLY GRAINED THREE-PLY 
VENEER ee WE SEAT, HEAD AND FOOT REST: 


ORAFT ROUND son BURNER. ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS. HEIGHT, 3. 
San Ee mines, Wane POUNDS. ONE GALLON KEROSENE LASTS 12 HOURS. 


or £Chautang! UOT eK FREE ie” gonn 


DESK EVER made. SOLID OAK THAoucHouT, HAND-RUBBED. 5 FEET HIGH, 
2% rect FEET “wie, 10% INCHES DEEP. 


FEET, DIA.OF DRUM 


ARE UPHOLSTERED WITH SILK PLUSH. 


UA HEATER FREE, 







































2033.—PERASTO 


Be 
TE 
UA 
AM 
T 


the editor’s preference would be the third, 
as no word is repeated ; but the second gives 
the highest aggregate of points and is 
made in accordance with the requirements, 
and is therefore given the award. The 
prize winner is John T. Gledhill, Jersey 
Shore, Penn. 

Two contestants unfortunately misun- 
derstood the conditions of the word game, 
and sent lists aggregating some thousands 
of points and twenty-five letters being re- 
peated indefinitely. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, NOV. 22p. 


Fie ConDNUTON BOK Gran y, Dot. LARKINS TAR Soap. 45 | AFTER 
YOU USE spans "Sweet Hone’s I Fon Wohin CaS ame? 
oo an g poz. SULPHUR Soap... TRIAL 
THE SOAPS | “EWI Rt imeeramemae | F52R" MopsESKA COLD Cnty 2> 
ab One ee oration. | 1°" Seornins: Gunes Sam “29 
AND Tyans WHITE WOOLEN Soar... 09 | 4 pone AAOMESKA Toomn 
7 PERFECT SOAP TOR FLANNEL 20 | 1 Bethewies TE TEM, wahoens 2S 
PREMIUM 9 ean Se eer reuc” 90 4 Far, Sean ROSE SACHETPowncy, og 
THIRTY pee fre rn ans a OM Soap, £0 15 Spe ct “A beg 
DAYS P 102., MOonJeska bis a samaite — 
BEFORE , Besos mech ‘ISH Castice ane : EMIUMA WORTH Ar ReTAN,.. 
Dot QneAt ATEN. Toney Sn 30 | PR ooh $900, Preniun 
BILL 1S OUE.| op EuTe TOILET Soap, “1°25 pe Get TH! Geans. $2009 

















YOU PAY the retail 
value of the Soaps 
alone. All middlemen’s 
profits are returned to 
you in valuable pre- 
miums, so well bought 
as to save you half the 
regular retail prices. 
The Larkin plan saves 
you half the cost. The 
manufacturer alone 


|adds VALUE; every 


middleman adds COST. Hundreds of readers of this paper know every claim {s sustained by the facts. 
Many people prefer to send cash with order—it is not asked—but if you remit in advance, you will receive 
in addition to all extras named, a nice present for the lady of the house, and shipment same day order is 
received. Hundreds of readers also know that your money will be refunded without argument or comment if 
the box or premium you select does not prove all expected. Booklet, illustrating other premiums free upon 


application. 


Write your order like this, TODAY—while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it: 


«You may ship me, subject to thirty days’ trial, ONE COMBINATION BOX OF «SWEET 
HOME'’ SOAP, with extras, etc., and the 


sy" If after thirty days’ trial I find the Soaps and the premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, 


I will remit you $10.00 ; 


making no charge for what I have used.” 


if not, I will notify you goods are subject to your order and you must remove them, 
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204.—Malice, Alice, lice, ice, C.E., E. 

205.—A sled. 

206.—This is the author’s list: Ten-don 
(7), Mar tin (6), pas-ses (10), bee-tle (10), ber- 
ber (9), can-ine (7), con-ite (6), tet-ter (10), 
tee-tee (18), sis-kin (8), bil iet (7), tit-bit (11), 
Total number of points, 109. 

207.—Heart-ache. 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


the crea.n of Cod liver Oil, with 
Hypophosphites, is for 
Coughs, 
Colds, 
Sore Throat, 
_ Bronchitis, 
Weak Lungs, 
a 
Loss of Fiesh, 
Emaciation, 

Weak Babies, 
Crowing Children, 
Poor Mothers’ Milk, 
Scrofula, 
Anzemia; 
in fact, for all conditions call- 
ing for a quick and effective 
nourishment, Send for Pamphlet. Free. 
Scott&Bowne, N.Y. AllDruggists. 60c. and$t. 


For the Children. 


TEMPLE OF KNOWLEDGE, 
for Sunday, Christmas and 
Junior Work; 8S blocks.Teaches 
the’Ten Commandments and books of 
the Bible in order. Map of Palestine 
on reverse side. Folder of 150 Bible 
ces 
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THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO., 


261-263 Canal St., 100 feet E. B’way, New York 
NEW AND ARTISTIC DESIGNS IN 
Brass Bedsteads & Brass Mounted Furniture 
Iron Bedsteads, Church Railings. 
Bedding a Specialty. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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When ordering, please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 





THE “BROWNIE” FIGURES. 
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LITTLE RED 


RIDING HOOD, OUR SOLDIER BOYS. Patented July 5 & Oct. 4, 1892. JOIN 


Drawn, Patented and Copyrighted (Jan. 1s, ’92.) 


By PALMER COX. 


The Little Folks can now 
ah their favorite “ Brown- 
’ to play with; 
just like real live‘“Brownies"eow-wow.\ 
rom different parts of the world; seven 
inches high when made up; twelve fig- 
ures to a yard of cloth. 
These, in addition to the other f* 
novelties in the toy figures, as rep-} 
resented by these illustrations, are ‘ 
printed on cotton cloth in hand-} be 
some colors, with directions for cutting 
out, sewing together, and stuffing with cotton. 
. Any child that can sew can do it. 

They make up so perfectly you would 
think they were alive. 

For sale by your dry goods dealer. If 
PICKANINNY, ToPs¥-he does not have them, show him this \ 
advertisement and ask him to get you some. pittrsine: 
Arnold Print Works, North atame. Mass. : 


HEN AND CHICKENS. 
THIS TRADE MARK 





Is stamped on the cloth next to 





looking { 


BCW-wow. 





JOCKO. 









each object. 
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and Pulpit Chairs. 
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A. H. Andrews & Co. 


215 Wabash Av. CHICAGO. 
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The recognized Standard Pianos of the world, nis tmineatly the best instru- 
ments at present made, exported to and sold in all art centers of the 
globe, preferred for private and public use by the greatest living 
artists, and indorsed, among hundreds of others, by such as: 


FRANZ ABT, FRANZ RUMMEL, 


D. F. E. AUBER, CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, 
CARL BAERMANK, ANTON SEIDL, 


HECTOR BERLIOZ, 
FELICIEN DAVID, WILHELM TAUBERT, 
AMBROISE THOMAS, 


ALEX. DREYSCHOCK, 
ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM, THEODORE THOMAS, 
FERD. VON INTEN, 


CHARLES GOUNOD, 
RICHARD WAGNER, 


STEPHEN HELLER, 
ADOLPHE HENSELT, RUDOLPH WILLMERS, 
CARL WOLFSOHN, 


ALFRED JAELL, 
AND BY MESDAMES 


JOSEPH JOACHIM, 
oS 
RAFORL SER, ADELE AUS DER OHE, 
ANNETTE ESSIPOFF, 


THEODORE LESCHETIZKY, 
epg A me ETELKA GERSTER 
MINNIE HAUK, ; 

EMMA JUCH, 


A. MARMONTEL, 
DR. WILLIAM MASON, 
MARIE 
LILLI LEHMANN, ames, 
ANNA MEHLIG, 


LEOPOLD DE MEYER, 
PAREPA ROSA, 


$. B. MILLS 
ADELINA PATTI 
SOFIA SCALCHI, 





ALBERT NIEMANN, 
NICOLA RUBINSTEIN, ETC., ETC. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


IGNATZ MOSCHELES, 
ADOLPH NEVENDORFF, 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL, TERESA TITIENS, 
ANTON RUBINSTEIN, ZELIE TREBELLI 
BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT 
HIS MAJESTY 


EMPEROR WILLIAM II. OF GERMANY, 


By patent dated Tune 13th, 1892, has deigned to appoint the piano 
manufacturer WILLIAM ‘STEINWAY, the head cf the boure of 
Steinway & Sons, New York, piano manufacturer to 





THE ROYAL COURT OF PRUSSIA. 
STEINWAY & SONS 


Beg further to announce that by Royal Warrants 
dated respectively May 29, June 18, and Oct. 
4, 1890, they were honored by the appoint- 
ments of Piano Manufacturers to 


HER MAJESTY 
re THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND, 
THEIR novaL : HIGHNESSES 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, 


AND 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 


HIS MAJESTY 
UMBERTO I., KING OF ITALY, 
AND HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN OF SPAIN, 


have also appointed STEINWAY & Sons as Piano Mann- | 
facturers to the Royal Courts. , 









ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


107-111 E, 14th St., New York. 
EUROPEA ah DEPO 


STEINWAY HALL, STEINWAY'S | PIANOFABRIK, 


16 & 17 Lower Seymour 8t., Portman 8q.,W., St. Pauli, Neue Rosen-Strasse, 20-24, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. HAMBURG, GERMANY. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HIGH GRADE 


ae AND CHOCOLATES 
Be HIGHEST AWARDS 


Industrial and. Food 


¥\ _ EXPOSITIONS: 
Y In Europe and Americ. 


qi Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or other pe rg tah a 

oe | ° 
delicious BREAKFAST COCOA te abs sbeclutely 
less than one cent @ 









SOLD BY GROCERS OCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


EDWIN C, BURT & CO,, 


Manufestqrore and Dealers 


FINE 
==) SHOES 


446 & 448 Fulton 8t. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
70&72W.23d 8t.,N.Y. 


on enuine Edwin 
Shoe has full 


~ EMPIRE 


WINDOW SHADES 


AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE 















JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 


184 and 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 









ENTION 
OF THE AGE 


Bh Gop lg 
{one POUN TING IT 


rb nme va 


swveyerons AN 
PHILADELPHIA. Ph. & 


ANDIRONS. 


ENDERS, FIRESETS. SCREENS, 





Broadway, Union Sq. and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Mantels. 9 rimereaces, 


TILES. 


Elegant Steck, Best Service, Maker’s 
Prices. BUY OF THE MAKER. 


PETER MOLLER’sS 
NoRWEGIAN 


COD LIVER OIL 


is clear, sweet, sound and free from disagreeable 
taste and smell—a product obtained after years 
of scientific research. It is 


Absolutely Pure 


as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish; 
hence aa ° y Hn ape Ber using no after-taste 
or nausea. In flat, oval bottles only, hermetic- 
ally sealed and dated. All Druggists. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, N. Y. 














“FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post paid, for $1.00, 





BELLOWS, WOOD BOXES, GAS FIRES. 
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Farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recive 
any practical hinte, suggestions or information 
that will make thie department more valuable 
to those of our subseribers who feel special y 
interested.] 


THE CHEESE INDUSTRY OF ON- 
TARIO. 


BY THE HON, c C. JAMES, 
DEPUTY MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE OF ONTARIO. 


THE people of Canada were as much sur 
prised as were the people of the United 
States when the results of the dairy compe- 
titions at Chicago were made known last 
year. Canada entered the lists in June and 
also in October, and the following were the 
results: in June Canada took 129 awards, 
the United States,9; in October Canada 
took 490 awards, the United States, 45; 
the result then stood 619 to 54 in favor of 
Canada. Outof the 619, Ontario held 388 ; 
Quebec, 199; Prince Edward Island, 12; 
Nova Scotia, 10; New Brunswick, 7; Man- 
itoba, 3. The results gave rise to much dis- 
cussion, and the kindest of congratulations 
came from the great American dairy pa- 
pers. The American dairymen have re- 
ceived a lesson that has started them into 
new life ; they are ready to receive light from 
any source, and a short statement of the 
progress of this industry in the Province of 
Ontario may be opportune. 

Side by side let us place the cheese exports 
of these two neighboring countries: 


From Canada. From U.S. 


b. b. 
URGD..nccvccccsccecees 124,320 15,515,799 
MFO ws cesscccccecvce 5,827,782 57,296,327 
ROOD. on sisi vcasecbosees 40,368,678 127,553,907 
BR s osescopcveccoenssie 94,260,187 95,376,053 
BIB. 5068 sesvccrcccccns 133,946,365 81,350,923 


It will thus be seen that Canada caught up 
to the United States in this friendly race 
four years ago, and is now leading by over 
50,000,000 pounds. Great Britain purchases 
every year about 240,000,000 pounds. We 
are after a still larger share of her trade, 
and because of the falling off in the United 
States production and exports and the in- 
creasing city growth, we believe that a de- 
mand for Canadian cheese by the Eastern 
manufacturing centers is among the possi- 
bilities. 

These are times of falling prices, and the 
farmers have suffered more than any other 
class, partly because they have no control 
over the markets of the world. Wheat has 
gone down to nearly fifty cents, but cheese 
has advanced. Here are the prices received 
at the factories of Ontario for the entire 
output of the different years: 


PEE 92cents 1891.......... § 9.35 cents 
DR cvase sand 935 *“ MR cSccesec 9.55 
BODO. casesepes 9.06 ee 9.68 °* 


The 48,000 patrons of cheese factories in 
Ontario are one-quarter of all the farmers. 
The returns average $160 per patron, while 
in one county, Oxford, the average is $230. 
Such cash returns help over the hard times, 
and at the same time the farms are increas- 
ing in fertility. The dairymen of Ontario 
are to-day better off than any other class of 
farmers. 

Outof the 1,565 cheese factories in Canada 
in 1891, 892 were in Ontario, according to 
the Census returns. It will thus be seen 
that cheese-making has grown to large di- 
mensions in Canada; that Ontario does 
more than half the work, that the farmers 
of this Province get large returns from the 
industry, and that, as a business, it has been 
subject to but little fluctuation. 

Another point must be emphasized here, 
namely, that whereas some years ago there 
was a great variation in the quality of the 
cheese produced and the price received, 
there is now much more uniformity. 
Thus, taking the output of 1893, county by 
county, we find a variation only from 9.33 
cents to 10.15 cents. It was found, also, on 
examining the lists of awards at Chicago, 
that they were distributed with great gen- 
erosity overall parts of the Province. How 
this high quality has been attained and 
uniformity obtained may be worth putting 
on record. In my article in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT on October 18th, “‘Farming in On- 
tario,” sufficient reference was made to the 
natural capabilities of this portion of North 
America in all the varied phases of agri- 
cultural work. 

In 1864 co-operative dairying began in 
Canada. Harvey Farrington, of Herkimer 
County, N. Y., is generally recognized as 
the originator. After starting the first fac- 
tory in his native county he came to Ontario 
and erected a factory in Oxford County, in 
1864, In the same year another factory was 
started in the same county by a man named 
Smith. In Quebec,shortly after this, a fac- 
tory was started near Dunham. It will thus 





be seen that we got our first start from New 
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York State just thirteen years after the 
commencement of the work by Jesse Wil- 
jiams at Rome. The idea soon spread, and 
factories sprang up rapidly east and west, 
until at the present time we have 897 in 
operation. 

In 1867 the Canadian Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion was formed, and X. A. Willard, of Lit- 
tle Falls, N. Y., was brought over to arouse 
and inform the members. At once steps 
were taken to secure legislation to encour- 
age and protect the rising industry. Meet- 
ings were held and cheese fairs established. 
Some of the men who labored thirty years 
ago are dead. Farrington died in 1878, and 
his remains were taken back to Herkimer 
County. The first president, Mr. C. E. 
Chadwick, retired from active service last 
year. The Hon. Thos. Ballantyne is as vig- 
orous as ever. 

By 1874 the work had developed sufficient- 
ly toclaim recognition from the Legisla- 
ture, and a grant of $700 was made. This 
has been gradually increased until this year 
it amounts to over $30,000. This latter 
amount may appear large, but it represents 
only three cents for every 100 pounds of 
cheese made, and the expenditure is heart- 
ily sanctioned by all classes of the com- 
muvity. 

In 1877 the Association was divided and 
two new organizations then came into ex- 
jstence—The Eastern and The Western 
Dairymen’s Associations (the Creameries’ 
Association followed some years later). 
Now what is the work of these two bodies ? 
They receive $2,750 each from the Legisla- 
ture besides membership fees. During the 
year several meetings are held in different 
centers for the discussion of dairy topics. 
Local talent is supplemented by such men 
as ex-Governor Hoard, of Wisconsin ; Pro- 
fessor Van Slyke, of Geneva, N. Y.; John 
Gould, of Ohio, and John Boyd, of Chicago. 
The reports of these meetings are published 
by the Ontario Department of Agriculture. 
The 1893 report filled two hundred and forty 
pages, crown octavo, These are widely dis- 
tributed among the farmers of the Prov- 
ince, 

In 1879 Prof. L. B. Arnold, of New York 
State, was brought over by the Western 
Association and engaged as instructor. 
His first attempt was a failure; but Mr. 
Ballantyne had faith in the system, sent 
for Professor Arnold, took him to his own 
factory, and kept him there under his eye 
until he understood his work and had mas- 
tered a few difficulties. He then sent him 
on his way to success. J. B. Harris, of 
Antwerp, N. Y., was brought over by the 
Eastern Association in the following year. 
Gradually young men were trained at 
home; and now we find these associations 
able, not only to obtain plenty of instruct- 
ors for their own work, but tosend them 
into the other Provinces. Two Ontario in- 
structors have been working most success- 
fully in the celebrated cheese regions of 
Southern Scotland. 

In 1886 agriculture was recognized by the 
Legislature by the creation of a special De- 
partment aud the appointment of a Minis- 
ter of Agriculture. The Dairy Department 
was established at the Agricultural College, 
Guelph, for purposes of instruction and 
experimenting. The present minister, the 
Hon. John Dryden, is a thoroughly practi- 
cal farmer, who has made a great success of 
bis lifework, and who is in perfect’ sym- 
pathy with the dairy interests. Under his 
direction the school at Guelph and the trav- 
eling dairies have done much toward help- 
ing theindustry. In 1891 he sent out one 
traveling dairy, in 1892 three were required, 
in 1893 two. During the present year one 
dairy has been engaged. Six hundred and 
sixty-nine places were visited in three years, 
and great help given in many ways. While 
the principal object is to show how to make 
first-class butter, yet cheese-making also 
benefits through talks on handling and care 
of milk and practice with the Babcock 
tester in analyzing milk. 

The special dairy school held its first ses- 

‘sion in January, 1893; sixty young men and 
young women attended. It was then found 
hecessary to increase the accommodation, 
and a new building was added. Again the 
available space was all filled. The classes for 
1895 will not assemble for two months yet, 
and 120 applications have been accepted, 
and 40 refased or placed on the reserve 
list. Cheese-makers of many years’ expe- 
rience, young men just going into the work, 
graduates of the college who are going to 
make a specialty of dairying, aud young 
women who have faith in the farm, are fill- 
ing the school, and are most enthusiastic in 
its praises. The best instructors obtainable 
have charge of the various branches, and 
éverythingis thoroughly practical. No less 
than six kinds of separators are in daily use, 
and the students are taught how to handle 

Properly all the necessary dairy apparatus. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Seeing the great benefits resulting from « 


dairy supervision and legislative assistance 
in Ontario, the Government of the Domin- 
ion created a Dairy Department in Feb- 
ruary, 1890. Professor Robertson, then in 
charge of the Dairy Department of the Ag- 
ricultural College, was offered the position 
of Commissioner. At once work was begun 
in Quebec, the Maritime Provinces and 
Manitoba. Several instructors were ob_ 
tained in Ontario, branch dairy stations 
established, and a general impetus given to 
the work, especially in the East. A new 
dairy school is just being opened at King- 
ston, Ontario, with the assistance of both 
the Provincial and the Dominion Govern- 
ment. 

Now let us see what the Ontario Legisla- 





ture is doing for this industry. Here are 
the grants for 1894: 
Three dairy associations........... $7,500 
Dairy School, Guelph..... pshtsedee 5,300 
Dairy Buildings, Guelph........... 5,600 
Dairy School, Kingston............ 2,000 
Western Dairy School.............. 7,500 
"TrawOtt TIIET 6 iicccccccccecccscas 2,800 
Dairy pamphlets.............sss.006 3,000 
aie ode nddsessccckeeeb $33,700 


From time to time very stringent acts 
have been passed by both the Provincial 
and the Dominion Parliament. The im- 
portation, manufacture and sale of oleo- 
margarine and such productsare absolutely 
prohibited. No patron is allowed to keep 
back any portion of the cow’s milk without 
first giving notice. Filled cheese is un- 
known. Skim cheese does not compete with 
the whole-milk cheese, which is all Ched- 
dar. uniform in size, shape and quality. 

Figures have been given to show how the 
exports of cheese compare with the same 
from the United States. The following 
statement shows how the cheese exports 
compared with other Canadian exports in 





Lumber exported........... $19,771,106 
Cheese Hl 2 wetenal - 18,407,470 
Animals * 10,661,312 
Wheat - re «-» 7,060,083 
With the great development now taking 
place in Quebec and the Maritime Provinces 


list of exports. 

We got our start and our first lessons in 
Peemtininte from New York; we have 
frequently called her leading dairymen to 
our assistance, and we think we have made 
fairly good use of our instruction and our 
opportunities. We desire to acknowledge 
our indebtedness to our neighbors to the 
south; and if thereisanything in our thirty 
years’ history that is worthy of imitation, 
it would be unnatural selfishness on our 
part to withhold it. 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


BEURRE CLAIRGEAU PEARS. 


THE Beurre Clairgeau pear is a variety 
that is not estimated as highly as it ought 
to be. Some writers speak of it as showy, 
but poor in quality. This depends on the 
way the tree is managed. It is very liable 
to overbear, and then unless thinned the 
fruit will be small and of poor quality. If 
thinned early and picked when fully grown 


it will ripen better in a dark, warm room 
than on the tree. Its season is late fall, and 
by keeping the pearsin rooms with differ- 
ent temperatures, some down near to freez- 
ing, this cipening. period can be consider- 
ably 








extended. ell-grown specimens, ri- 
peued under cover, are very showy ; but they 
are fully as good as they look. In fact, 
when the fruit is poor it is also inferior in 
looks. ~The specimens ripened on the tree 


. may be high-colored, but they are not so 


juicy as those that are ripened in the house. 
—American Cultivator. 








No burner or lamp is half 
so good with a chimney that 
does not fit it and suit it. 

The “Index to Chimneys” 
tells. You get it by writing 
Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa—free. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 





The Siunplex Printer 


100 copies of any writing or drawing 
in 20 minutes. 






cleanest, best 
process. Its work is an 


The “SIMPLEX” is the easiest, 


ie coaterer and asin in sending out Ty yh 
but little ($30 $10). for circulars. 
WTON & CO. 90 Vesey St.,New York. 





One Chance. 


“T had asevere cold, a hard cough, 
and bleeding lungs, and should have 
been for Ayer’s 
Cherry Peectoral.”—S8. 8S. THORP, 
Swanington, Ind. 


Ayer's Gherry Pectoral 


Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. 





died, had it no’ 











IMITATORS 
ABOUND 


of most of the successful things, and espe- 
cially of the world-famed 


Liebig Company's 
Extract of Beef. 


ca for satis- 





factory results in ° 
your cooking get the 
genuine with this 

5 signature in blue: 





BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 
RELIABLE. 


THE FAMILY wate. BLUE. ALWAYS 
D. 8S. WILTBERGER, 228 N. 24 St., Phils., Pa. 











HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


WINTER TOURS. 


CALIFORNIA AS A SANITARIUM. 


In an article written for the Californian, 
Lieut. John P. Finley, of the United States 
Weather Bureau, makes the following 
statement: ‘‘ Theoretically, California 
should furnish the best and the most varied 
health resorts and sanitariums in the 
United States. Within her borders almost 
every form of wasting disease should find 
the means of temporary, if not permanent 
relief.” 

This theoretical statement, from an un- 
biased, scientific standpoint is fully and 
abundantly confirmed by actual experi- 
evce. The cool and bracing coast climate 
devoid of any trace of malaria, extends 
from the northern part of the State to the 
extreme south. There is the choice be- 
tween this cool, humid atmosphere and 
the dry, warm atmosphere of the inland 
valleys. : 

During the rainy season it is usually too 
cool to facilitate fermentation, and the re- 
sult is, except along some of the river val- 
leys, an absolutely pure atmosphere. The 
ocean winds entering through the several 
coast openings, are tempered by the inter- 
mediate area passed over, and often re- 
ceive desirable healing properties by tak- 
ing up the resinous odors of the pines and 
redwoods on the Coast Range. 

Sufferers from pulmonary diseases, peo- 
ple whose systems are charged with ma- 
laria, or are ‘‘run down” by overwork, 
find immediate and in many cases perma- 
nent relief in this invigorating climate, 
establishing anew the fact recognized by 
all intelligent persons, whether physicians 
or laymen, that ‘‘ Nature is the best healer.” 


Four Days to California 


In a luxurious train of Pullman Sleeping 
and Dining Cars. The ‘‘SUNSET LIM- 
ITED” is the name of the New Train 
which the Southern Pacific Company will 
run between New Orleans and San Fran- 
cisco once a week during the coming win- 
ter. The equipment and time unsurpassed 
by any route. Through tickets to all 
points in Texas, Mexico, California, China, 
Japan and Australia. For further partic- 
ulars apply to #343 Broadway or #1 Bat- 
tery Place (Washington Building), N. Y. 


YT THE END Of 


AT THE END OF YOUR JOURNEY 


+ 











You will find it a great convenience to 
go right over to 
The 


-- (yrand Union Hotel 
Fourtir Ave., 44st & 42d Sts. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


+ 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH &ST., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

During the past year the ST. DENIS has been en- 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. 

ll the latest improvements have been placed in 
the new building, with a large and very attractive 
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new ng-room. connecting with the old well- 
known “ Taylor’s urant. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR. 
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“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH” 


Nes 


PO 
Cc: 


Morse 





—— 
Applied and Polished with a Cloth. 


Manutactured by Morse Bros., Canton, Mass., 


Provrietors of ‘‘ Ristnc Sew Stove Portes 


House 
Furnishing 
Cooking Utensils 
Cutlery, Crockery 


Fine China and Glass 
Eddy Refrigerators 


LEWIS & CONGER 


130 & 132 West 42d Street 


° New York 


DEAFNESS. 


And Head Noises Relieved by Using 
Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drums. 


New scientific invention, entirely 
different in construction from 











They are safe, comfortable and in- 
visible; have no wire or string at- 
tachment. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
Louisville, Ky. 
&2™ Mention this paper. 





Drum in 
position. 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy fez 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPIKG 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains ne 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats ané 
sightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 
Dr.WM. HALL CO.. NEW YORK. 


SE 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 











One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $3.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 


‘Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 


tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low. & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 

pers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York City, 





























































































November 29, 18y4, 


50-52 W.22ndSt NewYork. 
~ 170 Bellevue Ave. Newport. RL 


For For CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Nothing is more appreciated forWeddi 
Birthday or Christmas remembrances iti 
: FINE amet CUT GLASS. . 


1 Ws ZN) Bath . 
Wren " » Mae va ) 

meen PAN) 5 No. 5 K, is con- 
EN WV, eA) SW ceded to be the 
RR ate finest, largest, and 
y most complete 
China and Glass 
Catalogue 

issued. 


Send for it, men- 
tioning number. 


Our new 174- 
Page catalogue 





f 


ever 


127 Piece FINEST LIMOGES 


CHINA DINNER SET. 
Pink or Lavender Flowers, with delicate 
green sprays, Stippled gold handles. 
Complete Set, $35.00. 


ACKER MERRALL &CONDIT 


Chambers St. and College Place, also 57th 
St. and 6th Ave., and Broadway and 42d 8t.,. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Superior Teas and Coffees. 


Samples sent for approval. 


Also finest canned goods in the world. 

Hampers packed for any part of the 
country. Choice wines for medicinal 
purposes. Write for price list. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


Por Ladies’ and Children’s 


Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Gold Everywhere. 








te 





YA CHARMING, 


Weber Piano 


is its peas that is because it 
RFU 4 ' three cot it sicker te and 
(71 New Bon Sieeeet pinkae mers 


Sth Ave. and 16th St, | 
com WAREROOMS, | 5th Av YORK CITY.” 





agg and in 
m any other « 





vown Vavender Salts Ste 


Pork 


WE WILL ES- 
A VALUABLE OFFER— = sazise 
BRANCH OF 
our News: Subscription Agency in tow’ 
soon, and nd would like to —, me. "reliable: young 
man to take charge oft the business. Address. 
GRUMIAUX’S MAMMOTH AGENCY, 
General Office, Le Roy, N. Y. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


COOK’S TOURS. CALIFORNIA. 


FIFTY-THIRD YEAR. i 
Egypt, the Nile and Palestine. | Everybody goes with Phillips, 
And his fourteen years of experience in handling 


The Annual Series of Parties to the Orient leave 
California Excursions is a guarantee that the Phik 


New York as follows: 
“Ss. 8. Normania” 4 lips-Rock Island Excursions are the best. 
pes og Ss. Werra”’ ‘ourist Cars. with upholstered seats, runnin, 
8.5, iateor Wilhelm rH.” fast trains, under the personal guidance of a Phi hips 
sete 8 the Nile , Manager, insure a quick and pleasant trip. Sleeping 
Car rate to ifornia points from Boston, $8. 











CLOTHIERS. 





Our latest English Overcoat, 














Loose and long, a coat for Fashionable 
Dressers. On sale at our two stores 
only. 


S.W. cor. FULTON and NASSAU Sts., ping (eur inthe ihe Fijae Gata- 
AND oan Steampship tickets 
Descriptive Programmes, containing Rates 
and full particulars, Free from 
THOS. COOK & SON, 
261 and 1225 Broadway, New York. 


160, 162, 164 EAST 125th St., N.Y. 


Db TEINWAY 


‘Boston Twestags and Chicago Thurs- 
days via Scenic Route (D. & R. G.), the only line 
through Salt Lake to San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
i. 4 rates, herth resérvations or information, ad- 

ress 


& Philip ps & Co., 296 Wash. St., Boston. 











DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal bv the Society of Arts for 
‘Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N.Y. 


Established 1850. 


Howard Watches. 


These famous high gate watches are now selling 
at greatly reduced p: 
Inquire of any Sober or of 





FOR THE 
LAWN, 
HOUSE, 
GARDEN, 
STABLE, 

Can be Eesnomically Supplied enrnt opeention a of 
DE LAMATER-RIDER or Pci’ Sue can Fun 
DE LAMATER-ERICSSON i co 

ag «4 streams or 
kind of a weil 


HOT-AIR sismsizce 


CALIFORNIA |* 


Is the most delightful and most health- 
ful winter resort in America. It also 
possesses the most novel attractions. 
Itis reached most comfortably by the 
Santa Fe Route, the greatest railroad 
in the world. Send for free copy of pro- 
fusely illustrated book “ To California 
and Back” to C. A. HIGGINS, 729 
Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 





cy Pa. 


JNO, SEBASTIAN, 
G. P. A. Chicago, Ill. 





A CRUISE TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


by specially chartered steamship FRIESLAND (7.500 
tons) of the American (Red Star) line, leaving New 
York, February 6, 
ENTIRE EXPENSE ONLY $510, 
al — crossing Europe homeward. 

Organized and accompanied by F. C. Clark, ex- 
United Stares Vice Consul at Jerusalem, a thorough 
ling =, who has spent 20 years in Europe anc t 
0 and been in the tourist business all his life. 
He “will have a competent staff of cunductors on 
board, and all transfers, sightseeing, inland excur- 


ae 
PUMPINC penne 
ENCINE 
IN CITY HOMES oR 
COUNTRY SEATS. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 


Tue DeLAMATER IRON WORKS, 


87 SOUTH FIFTH AVE, 
_ NEW YORK. 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


ULPIT. 
SUITS, 


27 — ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for =e 
catalogue. y 7 


LADIES |! eee Drink t Poor Teas ? 


the Best, - 


1 See You’re BACK 


FROM A TRIP OVER THE 


MONON ROUTE 
BEST LINE 


CHICAGO. 
wo we SOUTH 


ONLY LINE TO 


sions, 'ete., are included. First class throughout. 
NINE WEEKS. 


To Rorusnte. Azores, Gibraltar, Malaga, Granada, 
Alhambra, ers, Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, the 
Pyramids, yan ‘a, Jerusalem seven days. Rethlehem, 
egy Caifa,_ Mount Carmel, Beyrour, Rhodes, 

na. ple, Athens, Naples, 
Posapett, etc 
Excursion to Eu urope, June 19, 1895, by speciall 


chartered steamer, and ‘thirty other parties in April, 
May and June. 


BEST TICKETING FACILITIES 


to England, Ireland, Scotland, Central Europe, Urient 
and all parts of the world. Send for Tourist Gazette. 


FRANK C. CLARK, 
Tourist Agent, 111 Broadway, New York. 
Official Ticket Agent Pennsylvania R. R., Etc. 


URS 


Variable | from Chicago. . All 
Route | meals served in 


Tourist Tickets | Dining Cars. 
On SALE AT Palace Drawing- 


VERY Low RATES Room Sleeping Cars 


and Tourist Sleepers 
taking in all principal points of interest and 
allowing special privileges without extra cost. are run through to 
Detailed 


information and descriptive pamphlets ; th. 
will be mailed free on application to W. A. San Francisco with 
THRALL, Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent, | out change, leaving 
Chicago daily via 


Chicago, if you mgntion this publication. 
Agents of connecting lines sell tickets via 

CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 

THE INDEPENDENT PREss, 4] amp 43 GOLD STREET, NEAR FULSON STREET. 


The E. Howard Watch & Clock Co. 


383 Washington St., Boston. 


41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
34 Washington St., Chicago. 


of ESOT > eae 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 
No Increase in the Price of Our Diamonds. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, 
Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT. 


rfect cuff.sleeve 











West Baden and 
French Lick Springs 
THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA, 


W. 1H. MoDoeL, FRANK J. REED, 
V-PRes, AND Gan. WOR, (ODL pass Agr. 
CHICAGO 














perfect ease. No wear or 
This patent back can be ry on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 


Benedict Building, 
t St. 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 


BROTHERS, 
PIANOS. 
apne 33) ui LY RESPECT. ae Ass IN 


APPEAL TO Be DIGHEST. Music L TAS 
Nos. 34 and University Place, New Yer! 








ome 
velebrated goods. 
For full particulars address, 
THEGaeat S ANSUACA® Aa Co., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N.Y: 








P.O. Box 289, 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 


























Hydrants, Street 
ete. 





WorksF ounded in 1832 








©, C. SHAYNBE’s name in a Fur Garment is a guar- 
relia! Awarded hi est at 


























